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ON SENECA THE ELDER, SVAS. 5.2 


extincta tot ante Xersem milia, tot sub ipso iacent: 
nulli nisi qui fugerunt supersunt. quid dicam Salami- 
na? quid Cynaegiron referam et te, Polyzele? et hoc 
agitur, an uicerimus? 


Müller (1887), Bornecque (1907), Edward (1928), and now 
Winterbottom (1974)! print Otto's uicerimus, a conjecture 
suggested, presumably, by a similar passage a few lines before: 
quid Salamina, quid Marathona referam? pudet dicere: 
dubitamus adhuc an uicerimus. But the MSS here have 
uiceris; and this, I believe, is what Seneca wrote. Cynegirus, 
brother of Aeschylus, joined in the charge on the Persian fleet 
at Marathon and managed to grasp the stern of an enemy ship, 
losing both hand and life in the attempt. As for Polyzelus, 
Herodotus 6.117 tells how an ordinary hoplite named Epizelus 
had a vision of an unearthly warrior during the battle and was, 
as a result, struck blind; Pseudo-Plutarch, Paral. min. 305B, 
briefly tells the same story, but calls the hoplite Polyzelus.? 
The scene imagined in the suasoria is this: deliberant 
Athenienses an trophaea Persica tollant, Xerse minante red- 
iturum se nisi tollerentur. The rhetor Arellius Fuscus urges 
the Athenians to stand firm: he mentions Salamis, the dead 
hero Cynegirus, then turning to Polyzelus? demands: et hoc 


‘In the Loeb Classical Library; Winterbottom's is the first complete 
translation into English of this bizarre and important text. ut 
? As do all other writers except Aelian, De nat. anim. 7.38. Ze v 
* Winterbottom ignores the vocative: ‘What of Cynaegiros 
Polyzelos?’’, thus misconstruing the scene. 
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2 WENDELL CLAUSEN . 


agitur, an uiceris? ‘Is this in doubt, that you conquered?’ 
Seneca follows the later rhetorical tradition according to which 
Cynegirus and Polyzelus/Epizelus were Marathonian generals 
on an equal footing with Callimachus and Miltiades: Pseudo- 
Plutarch ibid.: ’A@nvaior È ro BagBagix0t zxA5n0ovc xara- 
qoovr9jgavteg évaxioxtAiovc &eyyav, OTOATHYOVS MOLYOAVTES 
Kvvéyetgov IIoAsG69gAov KaAA(uayov Midrddny.* 


WENDELL CLAUSEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


P6829 


4 See also Polemo, Eig Kvvaíysigov 44: tag è oàc dgtotelac 
Aax£Óóauióvio. xuvOdvovtat - tavtats xoi Modvtndos nxodovonoe uù 
teGeauévoc. (Pointed out to me by G. W. Bowersock.)- | 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE POEMS OF 
PAULINUS NOLANUS 


Since W. von Hartel’s edition of 1894 in the Vienna corpus 
no substantial contribution to the textual problems of St. 
Paulinus of Nola’s poems seems to have been offered except 
for an article in Eranos, 1934 (pp. 98-130, in Swedish) by 
Gerhard Wiman. Wiman, who on the strength of this article 
deserves to be rated as a critic of unusual ability, comments | 
upon the absence of any real criticism of von Hartel’s work, 
which, as he says, certainly does not give uniform satisfaction 
notwithstanding its unquestionable merits. He adds that a new 
edition sooner or later is called for. 

Paulinus' text is generally well preserved, but it is often not 
easy to understand. His penchant for indefinitely prolonging a 
sentence with strings of subordinate clauses, treading on one 
another's heels like convicts in a chain gang, produces prob- 
lems of punctuation, that is to say of construe, even where the 
reading is impeccable. Some of von Hartel's errors in this re- 
gard can be corrected from the Migne edition: e.g. at VI.306, 
XVI.181, XIX.123, 183, XXI.34, 425, 614f., XXXI.458. Others 
were removed by Wiman, who also drew attention to misprints 
at XX1.491 and XXIII.29. Another misprint, iacet et for iacet 
at XX1.533, was subsequently corrected by von Hartel him- 
self. Add frustra for frusta at XX.200. 

The text and punctuation of the following passages is given 
first in von Hartel's version. 


IT.6f. at mihi vix alto vada per saxosa profundo 
rarus in obscura generatur sphondylus alga. 


The sea near Paulinus’ residence is shallow and rocky. Mus- 
sels lurk in the seaweed, not fish such as he has just received 
from his friend, who lives near a part of the coast where the 
fishing is excellent (vicinum locupleti gurgite litus). alto is ob- 
viously inappropriate, acto (Schottus) no help. Read lato. pro- 
fundo = mari, as elsewhere in Paulinus, e.g. VI.299 panditur 
immensum ... profundum. For latum profundum the 
Thesaurus cites Sen. Herc. Fur. 1109, Val. Flac. 1.285, Sil. 
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4 D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 


7.282, 8.165, Stat. Theb. 5.283. Paulinus was not the poet to 
think twice about applying this standard combination to a sea 
which in actual fact was shallow. 


IV.6f. male velle facultas 
nulla sit ac bene posse adsit tranquilla potestas. 
Repeated at V.64f., except that velle is there replaced by 
posse, as it should be here. ‘Means to wish ill’ is nonsense. 


The fifth poem is a prayer in 85 hexameters, starting with an 
invocation to God the Father: omnipotens, solo mentis mihi 
cognite cultu. In vv. 6ff. (cernere quem solus coramque audire 
iubentem | fas habet ... ipse opifex rerum sqq.) attention 
shifts to God the Son, but we reach our first full stop after v. 26 
with the syntax still in the air—the Father has been simply 
apostrophized. Vv. 27-30 are a prayer to the Son: nate... 
pande viam precibus patriasque haec perfer ad aures. But v. 
3] begins da, pater, and the remainder is a series of prayers to 
the Father (v. 49 da, genitor, sqq., v. 58 da, pater, sqq.) until 
v. 79, which introduces a concluding seven-line prayer to the 
Son: haec pia, sed maesto trepidantia vota reatu, | nate, apud 
aeternum placabilis adsere patrem, | salvator, sqq. 

I suggest that vv. 27-30 are a parenthesis and that da, pater 
in v. 31 follows on from omnipotens in v. 1. The reader is thus 
kept waiting a long time, but not left finally in the lurch. 


VI.7Off. cumque hominum generi vel post errata salutem 
spondeat, ab sancta quisquis renovabitur unda, 
ipse in se nihilum quo purificetur habebit. 
V. 72 as it stands seems to mean ‘he shall have nothing in 
himself by which he may be purified.' quod for quo gives the 
required sense. 


VI.101 maestus abit versatque inclusa mente dolorem 
Read inclusum, comparing Ov. Tr. 5.1.63 strangulat in- 
clusus dolor et sim. (Thes. 7.1.957.23). 


_ VI.I51ff. salve, pia virgo, 
; immunis thalami coitusque ignara virilis, 

sed paritura deum; tanti fuit esse pudicam, 
intactae ut ferres titulos et praemia nuptae. 
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The state of nupta intacta is not in itself miraculous and does 
not usually carry any titles or rewards. In Mary's case it was 
and did, because, while remaining a virgin, she enjoyed the 
name and privileges, as well as the reality, of motherhood. 
Read intacta. 


VI.202ff. exemplum cunctis celebrandum incredulitatis 
ante oculos cunctis posuit vel poena parentis 
vel venia, atque animis instat simul hinc metus, 

hinc spes. 

Zacharias (parentis) has just been released from the dumb- 
ness which punished his disbelief in the angel Gabriel's mes- 
sage. He is now an example, not of disbelief merely, but of 
disbelief succeeded by faith. The superfluous cunctis in v. 202, 
evidently an intrusion from the following line, should make 
way for something to supply the semantic lack. evictae would 
do it. For evincere incredulitatem et sim. see Thes. 
5.2.1043.15, 19. 


VI.255ff. at postquam invictam firmans per talia mentem 
exegit largum tempus statuitque reperta 
quae fuerant quaerenda, sibi vox edita caelo est 
The comma in the last line should follow sibi. 


VI.270ff. praedicat hic praecepta dei sermone verendo 
 infunditque novam credentum in corda salutem. 
diluit infusis credentum crimina limphis 
absolvitque metus hominum poenasque remittit 
atque ignem restinguit aquis 
credentum in v. 272 is notably superfluous; moreover, our 
only MS has credentia. This has replaced ardentia. St. John 
extinguished the fires of sin with the waters of baptism; cf. 
Anth. Lat. Riese, 378.9 peccato ardentes hoc fonte extinguite 
culpas, also Ps.-Quint. Decl. Mai. p. 243.13 (Lehnert) ardentia 
scelera. Note also Hor. Carm. 2.11.18 quis puer ocius / restin- 
guet ardentis Falerni | pocula praetereunte lympha? 


V1.281ff. proponisque malis poenas et praemia iustis. 
haec quoque quis sprevit, redeat quandoque libebit; 
in promptu venia est, sanctum patet ecce lavacrum 
Read haec quoque qui sprevit, redeat quandoque libebit, | in 
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promptu venia est. sanctum sqq. 'He who has despised even 
these, let him return when he pleases and forgiveness is ready.’ 


X.199ff. sint multa locorum, 
multa hominum studiis inculta, expertia legum, 
quae regio agresti ritu caret? aut quid in istis 
inprobitas aliena nocet? 

Paulinus replies to Ausonius that Spain is not really a rude, 
barbarous country, though he concedes that parts of it, as of 
other countries, are savage enough. 

In the vulgate multa locorum and multa hominum = multa 
loca and multi homines. That extremely rare construction 
seems highly questionable in Paulinus; see Thes. 8.1611.50. 
My quarrel, however, is rather with the sense. How can places 
be studiis inculta? | suspect that the scribe wrote locorum . . . 
studiis under the influence of v. 197 humanisque agitare locis; 
studia ipsa piorum, and that studiis has replaced vitiis. Parts of 
Spain, Paulinus admits, are uncultivated and lawless, through 
the fault either of the terrain (desert or mountain) or of the 
inhabitants. After all (legum should be followed by a colon or 
full stop), every land has its rustics. 

For in istis read honestis, which has better MS authority. 
The respectable elements of a population are not condemned 
because of the rascality of some of their fellow-countrymen (so 
F. Leo in an article published in 1896: Ausgewählte kleine 
Schriften, Il. p. 330). 

I add Evelyn-White's translation (Ausonius [Loeb] Vol. II, 
p. 139): “Granted that much of the country, much of the folk is 
unimproved and ignorant of laws, yet what tract is without its 
rustic worship? Or what offence in them is wickedness com- 
mon to other parts?' The latter Delphic question is explained in 
a footnote: ‘i.e. if they are just as wicked as others, that is no 
special objection against them.’ 


X.226ff. an credis Hiberae 
| has telluris opes, Hispani nescius orbis, 
quo gravis ille poli sub pondere constitit Atlans, 
ultima nunc eius mons portio metaque terrae, 
discludit bimarem celso qui vertice Calpen? 
For quo read qua. 
V. 229, as it stands, conveys the unexpected information 
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that Atlas (which is generally regarded as an African mountain) 
has now (nunc) become the most remote portion of Spain (eius 
terrae). Normal geography can be restored by substituting an 
adjective meaning ‘African’ for nunc eius. I suggest Mar- 
maricae. Haplography produced ultimaric(a)emons, from 
which, with scansion in mind, might easily be extracted ultima 
nc ei mons. 


X.235ff. qua geminum felix Hispania tendit in aequor, 
qua Baeti Oceanum Tyrrhenumque auget Hibero 
lataque distantis pelagi divortia complet 
Baeti is Lebrun's correction of betis (vetis). qua in the same 
line should be corrected to quae. 


X.304ff. huius in adventum trepidis mihi credula fibris 
corda tremunt gestitque anima id iam cauta futuri, 
praemetuens ne sqq. 
id is the object of praemetuens, from which it should not be 
parted by the traditional comma. 


XI.49ff. ego te per omne quod datum mortalibus 
et destinatum saeculum est, 
claudente donec continebor corpore, 
discernar orbe quolibet, 
nec ab orbe longe nec remotum lumine 
tenebo fibris insitum 
Von Hartel records a conjecture nec ore (or orbe) n. r. limine 
(longum and longo are vv. ll.). I should prefer nec orbe longo 
n. r. limite (=via), but am not content with it. 


XIV .30ff. cum captiva intra deprensi corpora Christum 
in sancto fulgere suo clamantque probantque, 
membrorum incussu tremuli capitumque rotatu 
tormentisque suis. sed non sua corpora torquent, 
clamantes proprios aliena per ora dolores 
This is punctuated better in Migne, but should run: 

. clamantque probantque 
membrorum incussu tremuli capitumque rotatu, 
tormentisque suis sed non sua corpora torquent, 
clamantes sqq. 

Although the torments are felt by the possessing demons, 
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the bodies which they make to writhe and howl are not theirs: 
suis tormentis torquent corpora aliena. 


XV .89ff. cum iam tunc fremeret sanctae intra viscera matris 
quae nunc intra uterum mundi discordia saevit, 
hispida Iudaeis hirti sectantibus Esau 
perfidiae, addictis populo servire minori, 
at nobis levem per lenia pacis Iacob, 
qua via lucis agit, meliore sequentibus ortu. 

Apart from stylistic doubts about hispida Esau perfidiae — 
Esau hispidum et perfidum, what did Esau do to be called 
perfidious? The variants in the MSS favour perfidia, which is 
what sense requires (the following comma is to be transferred 
to the previous line). I understand v. 93 to describe the Jews as 
doomed to become slaves to a younger people (the Romans) 
because they betrayed Christ. 


XV .335ff. sua rumpere iussus 
vincla sacerdotem reficit revehitque refectum 
deponitque sui tutum sub culmine tecti, 
unica quod servabat anus; fam celsus et isto 
Maximus extabat merito confessor, ut illi 
orba domus summa et census anus una maneret. 

Wiman restores turba of the MSS (de turba GR) in v. 340, 
replaced in von Hartel's text by his conjecture orba, explaining 

‘turba domus (gen.) = turba familiae = turba famulorum = 

‘‘tjanarskaran.’’ ' Correction is needed, however, in v. 338, 

where tam should be replaced by nam. Bishop Maximus was 

an outstanding ‘confessor’ in that among other things (et isto) 
he had lost his entire household except for the one old woman. 

For isto explained by ut . . . maneret cf. Mart. 8.43.3 quos iste 

manebitlexitus, una duos ut libitina ferat, Thes. 7.2.508.28. 


XV]I.138ff. quo vasta gigantum 
robora? quo Pharii reges? ubi magna Hierico? 
omnibus exitii sua gloria, qua tumuerunt, 
causa fuit, neque herois virtutibus ista, 
sed magis infirmis divina potentia fregit. 

Von Hartel's conjecture herois is not recommended by the 
hiatus, and, as Wiman pointed out, the paradosis vero suis (— 
divinis) is unobjectionable. With v. 142 cf. XXX1.523 et veniens 
non alta deus, sed vilia mundi / legit, ut infirmis fortia de- 
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strueret. Von Hartel points to I. Cor. I.27 in connexion there- 
with: et infirma mundi elegit deus, ut confundat fortia (appar- 
ently not quite rightly understood by Paulinus). 


XVI.220ff. et patria tamquam redivivus in urbe videtur 
et multi dubitant agnoscere et ante rogantes, 
verane, te, facies? aiunt, tunc ille beatus 
redderis qui tanto nobis post tempore, Felix? 
The minor MS variants in v. 222 are of no importance. 
After videtur the combination rogantes te is incredible, par- 
ticularly as St. Felix is not normally referred to by the poet in 
the second person, unless apostrophized by name. Von Hartel 
failed to notice that verane te facies? comes from Virg. Aen. 
3.310 verane te facies, verus mihi nuntius adfers, / nate dea? 
Just how Paulinus understood Virgil I am not sure. Note from 
Servius ad loc. 'verus mihi nuntius adfers’ quidam sic expon- 
unt: ‘adfers’ pro adfereris, id est, vivus mihi nuntiaris. 
qui in von Hartel's text may be merely a slip; his apparatus 
reads ‘heu qui ADQ, aeui GR, heu cet. v.' heu should be read, 
as in Migne. 


XVIII.17ff. omnia laetus 
candor habet, siccus cineris a nubibus imber 
ponitur et niveo tellus velatur amictu. 
For cineris (vv. ll, ceneris, teneris) a read cinerosis? The 
‘dry rain’ (i.e. snow) is deposited by ‘ashy clouds’ (i.e. clouds 
containing ashes, i.e. snow). 


XVIII.291ff. te teneo; tu scis ubi sint, qui lumine Christi 
cuncta et operta vides longeque absentia cernis 
et capis includente deo, quo cuncta tenentur. 

The peasant whose two oxen have been stolen holds St. 
Felix responsible. The saint must know where they are. For 
includente von Hartel suggests indulgente. Rather, perhaps, in- 
ducente. 


XVIII.441ff. mediis in milibus extans 
flensque iterum sed laetitia modo debita sancto 
vota refert, non aere gravi nec munere surdo, 
munere sed vivo linguae mentisque profusus, 

445 voce pia largum testatur pauper amorem 
debitor et Christo satis isto pignore solvit, 
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immaculata suae cui sufficit hostia laudis: 

captivos en, sancte, tuos tibi plebe sub omni 

victor ago et victos iterum tibi mando tuendos 
A full stop should follow refert in v. 443. victos in v. 449 is 
von Hartel's conjecture for victor in ADQ; the other MSS have 
supplex, which looks like an interpolation. But the oxen, 
though described as Felix's captives in the previous line and as 

his spolium in v. 438, were not ‘defeated.’ Read victori? 


XIX.63ff. tota pio Christi censetur nomine Roma, 
inridens figmenta Numae vel fata Sibyllae. 
cumque sacris pia turba refert pastoribus Amen 
per numerosa dei regnantis ovilia laetum. 
A comma should replace the full stop at the end of v. 64. 


XIX .219ff. ergo ubi Nolanis Felix ut stella tenebris 
fulsit ab ore dei veniens verbumque medendi 
ore gerens, tamquam venturo sole serenus 
in matutino laetum iubar exserit ortu 
Phosphorus occiduisque novus praefulget in astris 
nuntius instantis cessura nocte diei: 
225 sic iam evangelio totum radiante per orbem 
et propiante deo cunctis mox iudice terris 
adventus vexilla sui praetendit ubique 
perque suos Christus sua signa coruscat amicos. 
ex quibus hac voluit sibi praelucere sub ora 
Felicem, sqq. l 
Read ibi for ubi and end the sentence at gerens in v. 221. The 
simile introduced by tamquam refers, not backward to Felix, 
but forward to sic . . . amicos. 


XIX.496ff. effluxere dies frustra quaerentibus octo 
sive decem et cunctis vacua iam indage reversis; 
unus quaerentum puer inritus ipse laboris 
in cassum fusi longa regione redibat, 
et prope iam Nolam veniens sqq. 
There should be no punctuation after v. 497. et in that verse 
links effluxere dies with puer redibat. 


XX.71f. atque ubi venit, 
pingue pecus voti iugulat de more voventum. 
Can voti be understood 'the fat animal (i.e. the pig) of his 
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vow,’ i.e. which he had vowed to slaughter at Felix’s shrine? 
That is not easy, and it might be better to read noto. 


XX. 144 ff. o mihi, qui talem merui desumere poenam 
hac in sede miser, qua, si miser adveniat quis, 
efficitur felix! 
o mihi seems to be unique, and heu mihi too has virtually no 
warrant (cf. Thes. 6.2672.62). Probably we should read vae 
mihi. 


XX.235ff. sed quia cognovit causam agnoscensque iacenter 
paenituit, meritum curae sibi semet in ipso 
repperit, sqq. 
iacenter in v. 235 is von Hartel's convincing conjecture for 
iacentem or iacentur in the MSS. In the following line AD have 
meritum curae, E-has merito curam. Read paenituit meritum, 
curam (curationem). 


XX .292ff. nam si de vili pecudis mihi carne alimentum 
pauperibus fraudasse malo fuit, ecquid in illis, 
qui male divitias vano amplectuntur amore 
defossisque suo pariter cum corde metallis 
incubitant atque haec latitare superflua produnt, 
quae proprio longe secreta tuentur ab usu? 
quid facient? 

I do not understand ecquid (et quid codd.) in illis. quid fiet 
illis would make the question pertinent. The paradosis might 
have arisen from a transposition fiet quid. Nor can I make 
anything of produnt. In Orestes 533 Vollmer reads plaudat et 
(Mai; plaudeat or plaudat codd., gaudeat Baehrens) infamis 
vos iam (non fama?) perisse. plaudunt (plodunt) here would 
make another example of this construction. Paulinus may have 
had Hor. Sat. 1.1.66 in mind, populus me sibilat, at mihi 
plaudo | ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 


XXI.87ff. sicut Felicis gremium florere repletum 
lumine diverso quasi rus admiror opimum 
hospitibus multis in eum Christo duce missis 
Felicique patri denso simul agmine natis 
pignoribus, subito ut fotis habitacula cellis 
per fines crevisse suos et sobria castos 
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tecta sonare modos tandem sibi vocibus aptis 
gaudeat sqq. 
For totis read tantis ( —tot). 


XXI.97ff. sicut olivarum fecundo in colle novellas 
laetatur senior divino a semine Christi 
plantator cernens inter sua rura colonos. 

Felix can hardly be said to have done the planting himself, 
and colonos would be better with some support. Read plan- 
tatos; cf. v. 310 iamque deo plantatus agit sanctoque profectu 
/ fructiferum adtollit pinus ut alta caput. 


XXI.318ff. prima parens Christi sub nomine murmura solvit, 
et domini nomen prima loquella fuit 
parens (Zechmeister) for parente is not satisfactory. The 
subject of solvit should be the child, not his parent (father or 
mother?). Since parente probably comes from parente deo in 
v. 320 the word it replaced need not have been palaeographi- 
cally similar. Perhaps infans. 


XXI.609f. inde metus hominum per mutua verba putabant, 
ne fortasse sqq. 
Read patebant. 
XXI.721ff. locus altis 


insertus scopulis nullo neque calle viarum 
iumentis etiam penetrabilis esse negabat 
Read nullo qui calle, i.e. quia nullus erat calles, for which 
idiom cf. Prop. 1.2.14 et volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt and 
other examples collected in my Propertiana, pp. 268f. 


XXI.784f. et tempore in ipso, 
quo totiens (tae) aquae possessor egere solebas 
Wiman's supplement aqua is much preferable to von Har- 
tel's tuae, but the missing word may be nothing more recondite 
than et (et aquae possessor = quamvis aquam possideres). 


XXI.792ff. Felicis sancti scribaris ut addita semper 
laudibus et tanti memoreris alumna patroni, 
cuius donorum (tibi) maxima portio facta est. 
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The little town of Abella, which had supplied St. Felix’s 
shrine with the water refused by his own Nola, thus became a 
partaker in his glory and in his benefactions to others. Read tua 
rather than tibi (Muretus). 


XXI.819ff. 


825 


cuius ab indigenis tibi montibus adfluet omnis 
copia, qua fueras felicibus ante superba 

et qua post studio meliore ministra fuisti. 
gaude igitur, mea Nola, tibi et gratare, profusis 
viribus exultans Christo, qui te per amicum 
dilectumque suum Felicem finxit, et auxit 
natura famulante tuum manus alta decorem. 
cerne tuam faciem, qua nunc nova praenituisti, 
ut noscas, dederisne aliquid Felicis honori 

an magis a Felice dei cumulata colaris? 


Felice arente (von Hartel) and Felicis era ante (Wiman) 
would be unattractive conjectures even if conjecture were re- 
quired. But surely there is no need to boggle at the plural 
felicibus (— 'to saints,' erga felices), even though the reference 
is to a particular saint, whose name was Felix. 

In v. 824 read pinxit, 'decorated'? In 828 Wiman properly 
rejects adeo (Zechmeister) for the meaningless dei, and pro- 
poses decus, which may be right. I had thought of eodem. The 
question mark at the end of the line should be a full stop. 


XXII. 15ff. 


20 


25 


nunc animis gravior, quantum provectior annis, 

aspernare leves maturo corde Camenas, 

et qualem castis iam congrua moribus aetas 

atque tul specimen venerabile postulat oris, 

suscipe materiam, divinos concipe sensus. 

si decus e falsis aliquod nomenque tulisti 

de vacuis magnum rebus, cum ficta vetustis 

carminibus caneres vel cum terrena referres 

gesta, triumphantum laudans insignia regum: 

non equidem ex illis tu laudem sumere dignus, 

quos magis ornabas opulenti munere verbi. 

quanto maior ab his cedet tibi gloria coeptis, 

in quibus et linguam exercens mentem quoque 
sanctam 

erudies laudemque simul vitamque capesses? 


The poem is addressed to a certain Jovius. 
Vv. 26-28 (which should be followed by a mark of exclama- 
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tion) are the apodosis to vv. 20-23, but the sequence is inter- 
rupted by vv. 24-25. These two verses, if rightly placed, should 
be printed as a parenthesis. Alternatively, they could be trans- 
ferred to follow v. 19. 


XXIII.222ff. tu tantum, divina manus, quae condidit ipsos 
in nobis oculos, quae te quoque dextra potentem 
sanifera virtute dedit, qua daemonas atros 
excruciando domas, qua corporis omne caduci, 
pellere tormentum potes alto nomine Christi, 
omnipotente potens domino; quo praesule nunc me 
suscipe sanandum. 

The speaker has said that he dare not try to disengage his eye 
from the spike (I pass over the gruesome details of his acci- 
dent) for fear of losing it. Only the hand of God, working 
through St. Felix, can do that. 

tu is von Hartel's substitute for ut, obviously out of the 
question. Wiman postulates a lacuna: ut tantum divina manus 
(queat eruere illud | salvo oculo, divina manus), quae condidit 
ipsos. For another possibility, manus could have been a mar- 
ginal supplement to divina (which without it can be taken up by 
dextra). The original might have run Auc tantum divina opus 
est (cf. Thes. 6.3069.37). The commas after caduci and Christi 
should be removed. 


XXIII.290ff. spiritus ille dei penetrator ubique per omnes 

naturas rerum... 
296 filius ille dei, manus et sapientia patris, 
omnipotens rerum fons et constantia, Christus. 
ipse illum quondam non plenae matris in alvo 
finxerat 
The stop at the end of v. 297 should disappear. In the follow- 
ing line Wiman's plene is clearly right. 


XXIV.79ff. — hanc ipse navis rector et cum litore . 
in alta primo solveret 
Novatianus ille, discissam fidem 
in corde portans naufrago, 
homo mortis (itaque) et apta morti cogitans, sqq. 
Von Hartel was the first to notice the metrical defect in v. 
83, but his supplement itaque is a mere encumbrance. ipse 
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would easily fall out between -is and et. For the genitive mortis 
cf. v. 382 vir pacis et vir legis et vir gratiae. 


XXIV.371ff. illic amica tecta fratrum civium 
optatus hospes invenit. 
respirat animo, conquiescit corpore, 
dat accipitque gaudia, 
patriam fruentes invicem reddunt sibi, 
deo fatentur gratias. 

His brothers and compatriots might perhaps be said to return 
his native land to Martinianus, who has rejoined them in Rome 
after an absence abroad, but how vice versa? Was it that with 
Martinianus gone Rome had no longer been Rome? This seems 
very strained. Perhaps read fruentes (se) invicem. The accusa- 
tive after fruor is not rare in late Latin. 


XXIV.665ff. at nos remoto litterae velamine 
in luce corporis sui 

enubilatam veritatem cernimus, 
faciem revelati fide. 

Read enubilatam veritatis cernimus / faciem revelatae fide; 
cf. Lactant. Inst. 1.1.19 cum sit veritas revelata divinitus, 
4.12.15 cum . . . veritatem gentibus revelasset, 6.18.2 quibus 
solis a deo veritas revelata . . . est. 


XXV.137ff. sed, cedo ut insani deceant regalia flatus 
pectora, quae nobis cum Pharaone manus? 
dissidet a nostris cava mundi gloria regnis, 
nec coit adversis lux pia cum tenebris. 

Omit ut for metre's sake, comparing Auson. Praef. 1.29, 
cedo tamen fuerint fama potiore magistri. manus is dark to 
me. Perhaps sed cedo insani . . . flatus | pectora. Quae nobis 
cum Pharaone salus? 


XXVI.A1ff. sed trepidans fugiensque licet divina peregit 
festa, salutifero laetis epulatus in agno 
coetibus et ficto Christi iam sanguine victor, 
duxit ovans laetas victo Pharaone choreas 
et in V. 43 connects peregit with duxit. The comma after 
victor should be transferred to follow coetibus. 


XXVI.195f. tunc velut Ezechiae fuit interventor Esaias, 
ad dominum nobis isto sit tempore Felix. 
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Transfer the comma after Esaias to follow dominum, or omit 
it. 


XXVII.161ff. unde repente, precor, versa vice temporis annus 
ver agit et gelidis flores visuntur in agris? 
iunctus adest domini Christi comitatus amicis 
Nicetes; hinc vernat hiemps, hinc undique nobis 
spirat odoratos vegetabilis aura vapores; 
hoc de corde venit benedicti spiritus agri. 
vita pudicitiae et liquido mens candida vero 
Nicetam faciunt flores et aromata Christi. 


In the last line read Nicetae (gen.) faciunt flores. 


XXVII.200ff. posco tuos, Felix, tecum ad tua vota parentes. 
quae tua vota loquor, mea sunt et verius haec sunt 
vota mea; at tibi celsus honor terrena recusat 
gaudia. sed quia nostra tuae sunt gaudia palmae 
et tua dignaris tibi ducere vota tuorum, 
ergo tuos etiam, Felix, imploro parentes; 
hic quoque ades, mihi nunc poscas ut adesse 

vocatos. 

A comma after mea sunt in v. 201 would help: ‘What I call 
your (answered) prayers are mine, and indeed they are more 
truly mine than yours.’ V. 204 should end with a full stop (et = 
etiam). 


XXVII.239f. non ut ab ore meo, sed ut auditoris ab ore, 
ipsius hausta meo depromam dignius ore 
Construe sed ut (= velut) ipsius auditoris ab ore hausta, 
removing comma. 


XXVII.362f. ecce vides istam, qua ianua prima receptat 
porticus obscuro fuerat prius obruta tecto 


istac Zechmeister. Perhaps ecce vides: istic, qua sqq. 


XXVII.558ff. verum utinam sanis agerent haec gaudia votis 
nec sua liminibus miscererit pocula sanctis. 
quamlibet et ieiuna cohors potiore resultet 
obsequio, castis sanctos quae vocibus hymnos 
personat et domino cantatam sobria laudem 
inmolat: ignoscenda tamen puto talia parvis 
gaudia quae ducunt epulis, quia mentibus error 
inrepsit rudibus 
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sanctis in v. 559 should be followed by a comma, quamlibet 
et in the following line being equivalent to quamvis, as in 
XXIV.333 verum iste noster Christianus quamlibet | et nauf- 
ragus vere foret. There should be a full stop after inmolat, as in 
Migne. 


XXVII.599ff. et decet, ut quem mente pia comitaris eundem 
et mentis facie referas animoque sequaris 
par in amore mei; nec enim miser ambigo amari 
martyre, yel modici dignatus amore catelli, 
cum mihi vita domus res gratia gloria panis 
sit Felix donante deo. 

It might sound like presumption in Paulinus to claim that he 
is loved by St. Felix; and yet he does so without hesitation, 
miserable sinner though he be, scarce worthy (lit. held worthy) 
of the love of a little puppy-dog. The sense demands vix for vel. 


XXVIII.79ff. moxque per ipsam 
fusa casam vires alimenta per arida cepit 
ingentem et fragili rapuit de fomite flammam, 
tum facili lapsu per putria ligna vetusti 
culminis erumpens; magnis incendia torsit 
turbida verticibus calidamque per aera nubem 

85 | miscuit et nigro subduxit sidera fumo. 
ipsaque terribilem dabat insuper ira fragorem, 
materiae fragilis crepitu graviore resultans, sqq. 

The sentence meanders on for another nineteen lines more 
Pauliniano. After flammam in v. 81 there should be a full stop 
or semicolon (so Migne) instead of comma, the semicolon after 
erumpens in v. 83 should disappear, the full stop after fumo in 
v. 85 should be replaced by a comma. In v. 86 three MSS have 
in superiora for insuper ira. Read dabat insuper ora fragorem | 
materies. insuper is a preposition. 


XXVIII.148ff. sed et hoc Felicis gratia nobis 

munere consuluit, quod praeveniendo laborem 

150 utilibus flammis operum conpendia nobis 
praestitit inde, parem incensae quia liquerat illic 
flamma domum, non ut pateretur stare vel ipsam 
obstantem simili bipatentibus obice valvis, 
verum ut et hoc illum puniret flamma colonum, 
conservans illi quod mox everteret ipse. 
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In the morning it was found that this tremendous conflagra- 
tion had done no damage other than the destruction of one of 
two wooden huts which had been obstructing the church and 
the tenants of which had refused to let them be pulled down. 
The other hut remained intact. 

As it stands the text is unintelligible. Perhaps read hinc for 
hoc in v. 148, with a comma after praestitit in v. 151. St. 
Felix's gift to his faithful was twofold: on the one hand in 
saving them the trouble of demolishing hut number one, on the 
other in preserving hut number two in order that the disoblig- 
ing occupant should himself do the job of demolition. For that, 
as the poet goes on to relate, is what happened. 


XXXI.541 corde inopum vestrae pretium concludite vitae 
corde is interpreted as misericordia, an unexampled use (cf. 
Thes. 4.934.29). laude? 


XXXI.607ff. quem Conplutensi mandavimus urbe propinquis 
coniunctum tumuli foedere martyribus, 
ut de vicino sanctorum sanguine ducat, 
quo nostras illo spargat in igne animas. 
forte etenim nobis quoque peccatoribus olim 
sanguinis haec nostri guttula lumen erit. 
quem refers to a child of Paulinus, which had died im- 
mediately after birth. Vv. 609f. hark back to the story of Dives 
and Lazarus already alluded to in 493ff.; cf. 495 inde in eum 
ardentem nec parva e pauperis imo | stillavit digito gutta re- 
frigerii. But apparently sanguinis haec nostri guttula has to be 
understood, not with reference to the blood of the saints men- 
tioned in 609, but as a description of the enskied infant, lumen 
being 'light of deliverance.' This is certainly awkward, and I 
am tempted to suggest that poenae fell out of the text and was 
replaced by an interpolation, nostri, allowing the reconstruc- 
tion sanguinis haec poenae gutta levamen erit. 


XXXII.17f. | dumque aliud numen dementi pectore quaerit, 
ignibus incensis quod misit perdidit aurum. 
The reference is to the Golden Calf. 
In place of the unintelligible guod misit Vonk conjectured 
quo fisus or quo fidit. quod finxit might have been expected; cf. 
Exod. 32.4 xai étdaoev atta èv tfj ygagíó.. 
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XXXII.88ff. nunc quoque semiviri mysteria turpia plangunt 
nec desunt homines, quos haec contagia vertant, 
intus et arcanum quiddam quasi maius adorant 
idque vocant sanctum, quo si velit ire pudicus, 
iste profanus erit. sic artior ipse sacerdos 
femineos vitat coetus patiturque viriles. 

For the meaningless artior Bursian conjectured castior, 
which would seem to require nec for sic. Perhaps artior came 
from fractior: ‘So (in these circumstances) the priest himself, 
more effeminate (that the rest) . . .’. 


XXXIILA41ff. aetatis spatium lustra novem mihi, 
annum vita super ducere coeperat 


Delete the comma. super governs lustra novem. 
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LATIN INDE 


Ernout-Meillet* (315) consider that the final part of this word 
(which is certainly correctly related to hin-c, istim, illim, exim) 
may be *-de related to the preposition de, and further to Arme- 
nian -t seen in anti ‘de là' and usti ‘d’où’. This analysis how- 
ever conflicts with their other statement which accords the 
element -de no additional intrinsic semantic value in the for- 
mation of the adverb. Moreover, it seems to me that a more 
consistent analysis of this and related forms leads us to recog- 
nize a status for -de here more in conformity with the latter 
insight. 

Surely inde and its correlative unde must share a common 
morphology, as has long been recognized. In turn, inde and 
unde must be formations basically parallel to hinc, istim etc. 
We therefore have i-n-de = u-n-de : h-in-c, is-t-im. These may 
be rewritten more fully: i-(i)m-de, (c)u-(i)m-de, h-im-c(e), is-t- 
im. We may consider that hinc lacks this element because the 
affixal position is already occupied by the deictic -c(e) that 
Latin has so pervasively employed with the base hi/ho-. 

It is now easily possible to equate this -de as *-dhe with that 
seen in the related interrogative adverb OCS kéde and remodel- 
led as if a locative in Lat. ubi < OLat. ubei!. Thus we have 


(c)ubei < *kudei < *ku-dhe : dbi « *i-dhe: 
hic? < *ghei-Ke 
unde < *kunde < *ku-m-dhe : inde < *i-(i)m-dhe : 
hinc < *gh-im-Ke . 
The structure of this syntagma, then, is *pronominal + (direc- 
tional +) orientation particle. More particularly, this occurred 
as *locative pronominal (interrogative *ku or deictic/ 
anaphoric *i) + directional *-im + orientational enclitic 
'*-dhe); or *deictic pronominal base (*ghei/gho-*) + locative 
(*-i*) or directional (*-im) + deictic enclitic (*-Ke). It is obvi- 


! [ discuss these and related formations Studia Celtica (1975) 66. 

2 An old thematic locative; see my account of si, AJP 96 (1975) 64ff. 

3 I discuss elsewhere the suppletive relation of the stems *ei/e-/o-, *k'ei/ 
kve-[k*o- etc. 

4 That is, as the analysis cited in footnote 2 makes plain, *ghei here is an old 
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ous from this syntactic analysis that ibi results from a crossing 
of the form in *-dhe (Welsh yd) with the paradigmatic quasi- 
equivalent in *-bhi. 

It is seen that Latin has accumulated a redundant element in 
inde and unde. If the final *-dhe were equated in value with 
that of zdGev, then the nasal element would seem redundant. If 
on the other hand *-dhe were regarded as somehow reinforcing 
*ku (as it surely is in OCS kéde), then the nasal is clearly 
carrying a full semantic directional value. The latter must be 
the correct analysis since it (a) assigns a status in accord with 
the appearance of the same element in cognate languages 
(Slavic, Welsh cwd etc.) and in ubi; (b) recognizes the specific 
Latin equation of the nasal element in inde, hinc, illim etc.; (c) 
unifies the syntax of all these elements by assigning a like 
function to a like syntactic position. In relation to (c) it is 
important to note that the redundant orientational enclitic 
*-dhe, with reference to the locative *ku, is exactly parallel 
(and syntactically equivalent) to *-Ke, with reference to the 
deictic *ghei/gho-. 

A further interesting point emerges from the above analysis. 
It is seen that i- in ibi and inde is not merely a pronominal stem, 
but actually a syntactic locative, just as is *ku (> Welsh cw, 
Albanian ku). It seems clear that we have here two ancient 
morphologically endingless pronominal locatives *ku and *i. 
Their formation seems to obey the rule *zero-grade + zero 
ending. This suggests strongly a concrete source for the *-i ‘hic 
et nunc’ which we find notably attached to verb formations. 

Moreover, we also have as an exact cognate for this *i the 
Lithuanian fossil yrà, OLith. ir, ‘is’, which I have analyzed 
QJSLP 17 [1974] 7-8) as a predicative locative deictic *i-r ‘here’ 
formed just as ku-r ‘where’. 

A final fact must be mentioned, but left unresolved. Latin 
shows us here an apparent formation *-(i)m ‘direction from’. It 
seems that the full form was *-im, but it is just possible that the 
*-i- was picked up from the anaphoric *i-. The lack of an 
equivalent outside Latin leaves us pretty much at a loss. 
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endingless thematic locative *ghe + locative-i. 


A POSSIBLE PHYSIOLOGICAL BASIS FOR THE 
TERM URINATOR, "DIVER" 


Throughout Classical Antiquity, as in the more recent past, 
the shores of the Mediterranean have harbored divers skilled at 
harvesting the shellfish, sponges, and coral in which that sea 
once abounded. Many passages in Greek and Roman authors 
describe the methods and hazards of this commercial exploita- 
tion, as well as the numerous military applications of remarka- 
ble diving skill.! The frequency of allusions to salvage diving is 
of interest to the modern nautical archaeologist, since ancient 
texts and the study of present-day commercial breath-hold div- 
ing suggest a maximum working depth between 30 and 40 m.? 
Unfortunately, very little is known about a further class of 
divers, the skilled and hardy individuals who participated in 
the construction and maintenance of submarine foundations 
for bridges or harborworks, inspected damaged boats and an- 
chorages, and specialized in the shallow water salvage incident 
upon heavy commercial harbor activity. The everyday tasks 
and urbanized environment of this class of divers evidently 
did not rivet the attention of the military historian or spark the 
imagination of the poet. 

In fact, it is possible that this type of commercial river/ 
harbor diving constituted a specialized occupation only during 
the Late Republic and the Empire, when hydraulic cement 
came into use, bridges and artificial harbor installations were 
constructed in large numbers, and large volume trade 


1 On diving as a profession in antiquity see esp. F. Frost, ‘‘Scyllias: Diving 
in Antiquity," G & R 15 (1968) 180-85; also E. Mehl, Antike Schwimmkunst 
(Munich 1927) 111-14, 122-23 and RE supp. V (1931) 857-59 s.v. "Schwim- 
men”; E. Pottier, DarSag IX p. 604, s.v. ‘‘Urinator’’; J.-A. Foéx, Histoire 
sous-marine des hommes, dix mille ans sous les mers (Paris 1964) is of little use. 
I would like to thank Chris Swann for first arousing my interest in this topic. 

2 Isidore of Charax, quoted in Ath. 3.93 E and the Rhodian Sea-Law 3.47. 
The best discussions of modern breath-hold diving, with extensive bibliog- 
raphy, are contained in a symposium volume: H. Rahn (ed.), Physiology of 
Breath-Hold Diving and the Ama of Japan (Washington D.C. 1965); for indica- 
tion of maximum depths see esp. E. R. Cross, ‘‘Taranava: Diving Syndrome in 
the Tuamotu Diver,’’ 207-19. 
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flourished on the sea. In view of these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the only concrete evidence for such a group of 
divers concerns Rome, where the wealth of the Empire was 
concentrated, and Ostia, where much of its seaborn trade 
landed: a mid-second-century inscription found at Ostia (CIL 
XIV 303; supp. 4620) mentions a guild—corpus urinatorum— 
composed solely of these individuals, while four third-century 
inscriptions from Rome record an alliance with the 
fishermen—corpus piscatorum et urinatorum totius alvei 
liberis (CIL VI 1080, 1872, 29700, 29702).3 The apparent 
specialization of the Ostian guild was probably fostered by the 
greater volume of business and consequently higher enroll- 
ment in the port, as well as the absence of interests common to 
the local fishermen, who would not have fished the harbor 
waters. In the Tiber channel on the other hand, where divers 
and fishermen probably worked much the same areas and used 
the same type of boat, it is likely that individuals or family 
groups practiced both trades according to need or season.* A 
patron of this guild, who '*worked his way up through the 
ranks,'' is addressed in an honorific inscription as piscator and 
urinator together (CIL VI no. 29700, line 2). 

The river diver probably worked on much the same tasks as 
the harbor diver—recovery of goods lost overboard during 
loading and unloading, the inspection of hulls and 
anchorage— with the additional function of assisting in the 
construction and maintenance of the footings below the 
numerous Tiber bridges. Symmachus (Relat. 26) mentions the 
utilization of such an urinandi artifex to inspect the workman- 
ship of a crumbling bridge abutment. The temperature of the 


3 On Roman vrinatores see the references in note 1; in addition, R. Lanciani, 
Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome (London/New York 1897) 581; J. Le 
Gall, Le Tibre dans l'Antiquité (Paris 1953) 234, 252-53, 268-69, 309, 310; J. 
Rougé, Recherches sur l'Organisation du Commerce Maritime en Méditer- 
ranée sous l'Empire Romain (Paris 1966) 200-201, 402. Le Gall p. 269 n. 1 
rejects CIL VI 1080 as a Renaissance forgery. Salvage diving was frequent 
enough in the Roman world to require the definition of property rights in the 
Digest 14, 2, 4. F. Snowden, Blacks in Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 1970) pl. 
52 interprets a Roman bronze statuette as a representation of a Negro diver. 

4 Note CIL VI no. 1872, line 15-17: **. . . cum navigatio scapharum diligen- 
tia eius adquisita et confirmata sit. . . ." The Ama divers of Japan, who work 
in family groups, engage in subsistence agriculture during the off season; 
Rahn, (supra n. 2) 37, 64. Many families also engage in fishing; Ibid., p. 28. 
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river water must have constituted a special problem for these 
individuals, along with the current, which would have necessi- 
tated the use of a tender at all times—perhaps similar to the 
boat depicted in a relief (above CIL VI 1872).5 

The etymology of the term urinator has only relatively re- 
cently become the subject of debate. According to the tradi- 
tional interpretation, the verb urinari, *'to be submerged in 
water," was derived from urina, which supposedly had the 
original meaning of ‘‘water’’ and only later came to mean 
"urine," perhaps under the influence of Greek o9ov, 
*urine."9 This hypothetical original meaning is not found in 
any surviving passages, but Sanskrit vár, **water," can be 
compared." According to Ernout and Meillet, the Greek 
oveeiv, ''to urinate,” cannot have been directly related, be- 
cause it evidently began with a digamma and consequently 
belongs to the group %907, ''dew."? The act of urination is 
expressed in existing Latin literature principally by mingere, 
which only appears fairly late but according to Ernout and 
Meillet must be early, and by meiere.? The vocabulary of the 
Romance languages suggests the existence of *pisare as wel].!? 


5 Described in the comment to the text: ''Basis, in cuius parte superna duo 
homines in navigio; similes in duobus lateribus." The relief may represent a 
fishing boat, but it should also be remembered that a tender would have been 
the only prominent sign of a diving team at work. 

$ Varro Ling. 5.126: ‘‘Urinari est mergi in aquam." A. Ernout, A. Meillet, 
Dictionnaire Étymologique de la Langue Latine, 4th ed., (Paris 1959) 755, s.v. 
urina; A. Walde, J. B. Hofmann, Lateinisches etymologisches Wörterbuch, 
3rd ed., (Heidelberg 1930-56) II, p. 840, s.v. urina; R. G. Kent, Varro, De 
Lingua Latina (Cambridge, Mass., 1938) I, p. 120 n. 126b; Mehl (supra n. 1, 
[1931] 858). The Greek terms for diver refer to the head down manner of his 
descent in the water: xufiorntye, Govevtijo, xoAuuBytHs. On the etymology of 
the Romance vocabulary for '*dive" see Mehl (supra n. 1 [1927] 112). 

? There is one ambiguous use in Isid. Orig. 3.71.10—‘Orion . . . dictus... 
ab urina, id est ab inundatione aquarum. ''— but it is more likely that the phrase 
is related to the mode of Orion's birth as recorded in Ov. Fast. 5.524-36 than to 
any obsolete meaning of the word urina. 

8 Emout, Meillet, (supra n. 6) 755; H. Frisk, Griechisches etymologisches Wór- 
terbuch II (Heidelberg 1961) 447 s.v. odgéw cites *l'opaéc as an iterative, intensive. 

3 Ernout, Meillet, (supra n. 6) 404, s.v. mingo; 394, s.v. meio; 755, s.v. 
urina. Hofmann, ThLL VIII (1936-66) 998, s.v. mingo is less certain of the 
verb's antiquity. 

!? Ernout, Meillet, (supra n. 6) 394, 755. W. Meyer-Lübke, Romanisches 
etymologisches Wörterbuch, 3rd ed., (Heidelberg 1935) 543, no. 6544, *pisare; 
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Poetic license naturally supplied a number of other words 
which were literally unrelated to the act of urination: e.g. 
summanare (Plaut. Curc. v. 415-16), inquinare (Plaut. Pseud. 
v. 1279), rigare (Luc. 4.1029). In addition to urina and the 
derivatives of mingere, lotium is construed as “‘urine’’ as early 
as Cato, apparently derived from lavare, ''to wash,” for 
reasons explained by Isidore: "urina . . . vulgo lotium dicitur, 
quod eo lota, id est munda, vestimenta efficiantur.''!! 

Scheller, however, has recently pointed out that a major 
difficulty with the assumption that urina originally meant '*wa- 
ter” is the total lack of parallels for the derivation of a substan- 
tive word for *'urine" from one meaning ‘‘water.’’}* He in- 
stead analyzes the word on the basis of ur-, a root meaning 
*water'' (cf. Skr. vár), and the collective suffix -ina, to arrive 
at an original meaning of **puddle" or **water hole." Accord- 
ing to Scheller the verb urinari would originally have been used 
in fisherman's slang to refer to the tendency of fish to gather 
(‘‘dive’’) in deep holes or pools along river bottoms or other 
bodies of water and later came to be applied to the activity of 
human divers as well.!? Although he does not mention it, the 
unification of divers and fishermen in a common guild at Rome 
testifies to a community of interest and experience which 
would have fostered such linguistic interchange. The alternate 
meaning of 'puddle" was subsequently transformed into a 
euphemism for ‘‘urine’’ sometime in the second century B.C., 
probably under the influence of ovgeiv, which sounded alike 
and had the proper meaning.!* 

Although Scheller's rejection of the hypothesis that urina 
originally meant ‘‘water’’ seems justified, his substitution of 
‘‘puddle’’/‘‘water hole’’ appears labored and depends on two 
essentially different meanings. There is, however, an alterna- 
tive explanation which allows the literal, straightforward in- 
terpretation of urina, urinari, and urinator. An understanding 
of the physiological effects of breath-hold diving makes it possi- 


""Schallwort''. The popularity of this word in the Romance languages may well 
be based on its onomatopoeic value. 

!! Cato Agr. 156.1; Isid. Orig. 11.1.138. 

1* M. Scheller, ‘‘Lateinisch urina und urinari (urinare) ‘tauchen’, MusHelv 
18 (1961) 140-49. 

13 Ibid., 144-46. 

14 Ibid., 147-48. 
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ble to suggest that urinator was a descriptive term for diver 
derived from urina (via urinari) having the specific sense of 
"urine." Although the phenomenon has provoked little out- 
side comment, modern SCUBA and hard-hat divers are all 
acutely aware of a condition termed *'cold water diuresis,” 
temporary polyuria generally believed to be caused by the chill- 
ing effect of prolonged immersion, even in warm water. The 
same heightened urination occurs among breath-hold 
divers—among whom it probably provokes less comment be- 
cause of the absence of diving suits—and subjects partially 
immersed in bath tubs. Recent research has shown that the 
primary cause of this diuresis is negative-pressure breathing, 
which occurs among divers when the head is above water, at a 
pressure of | atm., while the lungs are compressed by 0.25- 
0.35 m. of water, for example while the individual is treading 
water before, after, or between dives. This stress increases the 
inter-thoracic blood volume, which by a complicated process 
triggers diuresis.45 Under laboratory conditions, negative- 
pressure breathing has been found to provoke two to four 
times the normal daily urine flow; a chill factor heightens the 
effect.!6 Although this polyuria is temporary, the loss of body 
fluids naturally must be replaced by means of increased fluid 
intake or symptoms similar to those of diabetes insipidus oc- 
cur: thirst, hemoconcentration, and weight loss.!7 Excessive 
compensation for the fluid loss provokes continued elevated 
urine flow until the proper balance is reached. 

According to this interpretation, the term urinator was 
coined in reference to the diuresis brought on by immersion— 
derived from urinari, meaning urinam facere, dependent upon 
urina in the sense it has in all our preserved texts.'® The 


5 See D. E. Gravline, M. M. Jackson, ‘‘Diuresis associated with prolonged 
water immersion,” Journal of Applied Physiology 17 (1962) 519-24; E. H. 
Lanphier, ‘‘Pulmonary Function"! in P. B. Bennett and D. H. Elliott (eds.), 
Physiology and Medicine of Diving (Baltimore 1969) 100-101. The best discus- 
sion, with copious bibliography, is M. McCally, ‘‘Body Fluid Volumes and 
Renal Response to Immersion’ in Rahn, ed., (supra n. 2) 233-70. Celsus un- 
derstood the diuretic effect of a bath, and the dangers of continued polyuria; 
Med. 4.27.1 E. 

1$ McCally, (supra n. 15) 263. 

17 Ibid., 254. 

13 Cf. cacator; Ernout, Meillet, (supra n. 6) 80, s.v. caco. N.B. R. 
Stephanus, Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (Basil 1743) IV, p. 601, s.v. urino, 
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phenomenon would naturally have provoked comment among 
Roman divers and their tenders, as it does among modern indi- 
viduals, while the increased fluid intake and the effect of occa- 
sional overcompensation would be visible to those not directly 
concerned with the activity. Since the origins of the term 
urinator were relatively technical and since mingere and 
meiere provided alternatives to urinari in its original sense, it is 
easy to see how in the course of time the sense of the verb 
could change to refer only to submersion in water, and its 
agent come to be interpreted only in this sense. The burden of 
proof must fall on those who propose an original meaning of 
urina which is unattested in the extant literature. 

Discussion of a final problem, the origins of the word urinari 
itself, provides further support for the hypothesis that its origi- 
nal meaning was “‘urine.’’ Varro (Ling. 5.126) derives urna, 
"jar," from urinari in a surprising fashion: **urnae dictae, quod 
urinant in aqua haurienda ut urinator.’’ Although this is an 
improper etymology, since urna is related instead to urceus, 
"*pot,"' it is interesting to note that urceus, in turn, was proba- 
bly derived from Greek toyy or voxn, "jar," by way of Etrus- 
can.!? Varro’s mistake is coincidentally of interest to the pres- 
ent discussion because the appearance of Urinate as a fairly 
common Etruscan gentilical name in southern Etruria suggests 
the possibility that the root of urina may also have been trans- 
mitted through Etruscan, from otgeiv, which could have lost 
its troublesome digamma in the process, just as veyn may have 
lost its rough breathing.?? The ending -te/-0e is a common gen- 
tilical suffix in Etruscan.?! Since Pfiffig identifies neri as an 


-are: *'urinam facere, (Veteres non usurparunt).’’ For the pathological effects 
of this profession on the divers of Anthedon see Dicaearchus Messenius, 
FHG, lI, p. 259: "zrvóóoi raig Gweot ztávreg te Aentoi, và Ó'dixga töv Óvóyov 
xavapeBoouévor vatg xavà 0áAarvav épyaaíaig." Also Opp., H. 5. 660-64. 

1? Ernout, Meillet, (supra n. 6) 755, s.v. urina; 734, s.v. urceus; L. R. 
Palmer, The Latin Language, 2nd ed., (London 1961) 51; C. de Simone, Die 
griechischen Entlehnungen im Etruskischen, 2 vol. (Wiesbaden 1968-70) I, p. 
138, II, p. 287. L&S p. 1905 s.v. doyn suggest that oyy may actually be a 
different word. 

20 CIE 11.1.4 p. 379, 5848. The name occurs in CIE nos. 327-30, 458, 1228- 
39, 1886, 2880, 3522, 4663, 5616, 5632, 5848, 5897. On the loss or retention of 
the digamma in Etruscan borrowings from Greek see de Simone, (supra n. 19) 
l1, p. 149-54; on the general loss of the rough breathing note II, p. 154-59. 

?! de Simone (supra n. 19) II, p. 181, 251. 
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Etruscan word for ''water,"?? probably related to Greek 
vngov, it is possible that the root of Urinate had kept the 
specific meaning referring to urination. This may seem an 
awkward significance for a family name, but it can be com- 
pared with the name of the Greek god Orion, supposedly de- 
rived from ovgeiv because of the manner of his conception: 
when the aged widower Hyrieus lamented the lack of a son, 
Zeus, Poseidon, and Hermes urinated on the hide of a bull, 
which was then buried and after ten lunar months gave birth to 
the child.?? The Etruscan gentilical name could be derived 
either directly from the god's name or by a parallel process 
from the Greek verb or an Etruscan cognate. Pfiffig's proposal 
that Urinate is derived from Aurina, the original name of 
Saturnia—if correct —would favor the latter process.?* It is 
interesting to note the Oscan inscriptions on some of the fifth- 
century coins struck at Nola in Campania—urina, urinai, 
urena—a town which was founded by the Ausones, taken over 
by the Etruscans in the sixth century, and finally captured by 
the Samnites in the fifth century. Since the city maintained 
close relations with Neapolis and other nearby Greek cities, a 
Greek version occasionally occurs: ygravóg.?? Philipp feels 
that Uria may have been the name of the Etruscan settlement, 
since Nola is essentially Oscan for ‘‘new’’; in consequence, 
the root of this word may well be identical to that of the 


22 A.J. Pfiffig, Die etruskische Sprache (Graz 1969) 297. 

?3 Ovid Fast. 5.524-36; Pind., frag. 73 (in Strabo 9.404); Nonnus Dion. 
13.96-103; Hyginus Fab. 195, Poet. Astr. 2.34. There is an extensive treatment 
by Küentzle in Roscher, Lex. III (1909) 1018-47, s.v. ‘‘Orion’’; on the origin of 
the name see col. 1018-20. Küentzle understands ovgeiv in its secondary sense 
of semen emittere, but the ancient texts suggest instead that urine was the 
engendering agent. Nonnus (13.101) uses the term yóo«g otowv (oveov does 
not seem to have had the secondary sense of ‘‘semen’’), and the description of 
the hide as madentia in Ovid (5.533) suggests a soggy result more appropriate 
to urine than to seminal fluid. The same adjective is used by Lucretius (4.1029) 
to describe the state of the coverlet in a bed-wetting scene. For a possible 
representation of Orion on an Etruscan mirror see E. Gerhard et al., Etrus- 
kische Spiegel, 5 vol. (Berlin 1840-97) IV, p. 22, pl. 243 A3. 

^4 Pfiffig, (supra n. 22) 190; evidently based on Plin. HN 3.52. 

?5 CIL X, p. 142; B. V. Head, Historia Nummorum, 2nd ed., (Oxford 1911) 
37-38; R. S. Conway, The Italic Dialects, 2 vol. (Cambridge 1897) I, p. 87-88, 
139-40, II, p. 671; Radke, RE IX A 1 (1961) 1005, s.v. “Uria (1)." 
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south-Etruscan gentilical.?9 In any case, if an Etruscan verb 
cognate with. urinari did exist, it is unlikely to occur in the 
types of inscriptions in which that language has been pre- 
served. ! | 
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26 Philipp, RE XVII (1937) 811-14, s.v. "Nola." 


THE OBJECTIVES AND STRATEGY OF CIMON’S 
EXPEDITION TO CYPRUS* 


One of the most important Athenian expeditions during the 
period of the Pentekontaetia was led by Cimon against the 
island of Cyprus in 451 or 450 B.C.: Despite the obvious im- 
portance of the expedition in terms of Athenian foreign policy, 
the operation is only briefly described in the accounts of the 
ancient writers. Even these short accounts conflict on many 
points concerning the expedition. In this paper we shall 
examine the evidence and attempt to answer two major ques- 
tions: 1) What were the strategic objectives of Cimon and 
Athenians in this campaign? 2) What strategy was employed to 
achieve these objectives? 

The sources for this inquiry are several, but they are all to 
some extent unsatisfactory. The major literary sources are 
Thucydides,? Diodorus,’ and Plutarch's biography of Cimon.* 

The account of Thucydides, as with most events prior to the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, is unfortunately the shor- 
test of the three and contains the fewest details: 

xai ‘EAAnvixod uèv zoAÉuov &oyov oí ‘AOnvaio., êç dé 
Kóztpov éoteatevorto vavoi dtaxooiats arv te xai TOV 
Evupaywv Kíuovoc otgatnyotvros. xai é5fjxovra uev ves 
Eg “Aiyuntovy an’ att@v ÉmAevoav, 'Auvoraíov 
petanéunovtos roO èv roig Eheot Baothéws, ai óà dAAa 
Kittov exoAiógxovv. Kíuovoc è àzo0avóvrog xai Auuo0 
yevouévov àz£yógrocav ano Kirilov, xai nAevoavrec ono 
Aahapivos thc év Kinow doíviEi xai Kungiot xai Kiv 


* I am grateful to M. Chambers and J. Evans of U.C.L.A. and to R. Sealey 
of U.C. Berkeley for helpful criticism of this paper. Naturally they are in no 
way responsible for its content. 

! The date is disputed. For a recent discussion of the issue see R. Meiggs, 
The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972) 124-26. 

? Thucydides 1.112.2-4. 

3Diodorus 12.3-4 (probably relying on Ephorus). I cannot accept the ingeni- 
ous argument of J. Barnes, “‘Cimon and the first Athenian Expedition to Cyp- 
rus," Historia 2 (1953-54) 163-76, that part of Diodorus' account of this cam- 
paign belongs to the operations of ca. 460, when the Athenians had 200 ships at 
Cyprus before their dispatch to Egypt. 

4 Plutarch, Cim. 18-19.1 The minor sources are Plutarch, Per. 10; Cornelius 
Nepos, Cimon. 3.4; Aristodemus 13 (F.H.G. v. 5, 15); Isocrates, de Pace, 86; 
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évavuáygcav xai éntGoudáygoav UA, xai vixrcavteg 
áuqórega aneydonoayv én’ oixov xai ai èE Aiytnrov ves 
záAw [ai] A009004 uer aróv. 

The narrative of Diodorus is much more detailed, but it con- 
flicts on several points with Thucydides. Both historians agree 
that after the five-years’ truce with Sparta Cimon was sent to 
Cyprus with 200 ships, that during the campaign Kitium was 
besieged, and that the Athenians won a great naval battle off 
Salamis. Both also state that after the battle the Athenians 
returned home, and that during the course of the campaign 
Cimon died. On these points Plutarch also agrees. 

But the differences among the three accounts are con- 
siderable. Thucydides states that Cimon divided his force, 
sending sixty ships to aid Amyrtaeus in Egypt while unsuccess- 
fully besieging Kitium with the remainder. Diodorus, however, 
credits Cimon not only with the capture of Kitium but also of 
Marium, a city on the northwest coast of the island. No men- 
tion is made of sending any ships to Egypt. Plutarch follows 
Thucydides by mentioning the division of Cimon's forces with 
sixty ships sent to Egypt. 

The accounts of the battle of Salamis are equally confusing, 
all three writers agreeing only that the Athenians won a sig- 
nificant victory. Thucydides places the battle at the very end of 
the campaign, notes that both land and sea forces were in- 
volved, and that the Athenians then sailed home, together with 
the sixty ships returning from Egypt. Diodorus dates the battle 
to 450 B.C., and separates the engagement into a sea battle off 
Salamis followed by a land battle in Cilicia, after which Cimon 
returned to Cyprus. The following year, Diodorus continues, 
Cimon subdued the cities of Cyprus, besieged Salamis itself, 
and caused the Persians to sue for peace. The relationship of 
Cimon's death to the events of the campaign is also confusing. 
Thucydides clearly states that Cimon died before the battle of 
Salamis, while Diodorus and Plutarch both assume that Cimon 
died after winning the battle.? 


Aelian, Varia Historia, 5.10; the Suda, s.v. Kizwy. Isocrates and Aelian both 
give the strength of the Athenian squadron as 150 ships (200 ships in 
Thucydides, Plutarch, and Diodorus), otherwise these minor sources are of 
little interest except where noted. 

5 For a recent discussion of the conflicting accounts see Meiggs, 125-28. 
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Despite the contradictions in details, an attempt must be 
made to determine Cimon’s objectives. Athenian interest in - 
the island began immediately after the defeat of Xerxes' inva- 
sion of 480-79. The Athenians supplied a contingent of thirty 
ships to the squadron of Pausanias, who sailed to Cyprus and 
subdued most of the island in 478.9 Control of Cyprus must 
have been only temporary, however, since the Cypriotes 
supplied a contingent to the Persian fleet at Eurymedon about 
ten years later." Athenian interest in the island continued, and 
in 460 they were operating off the Cypriote coast with 200 ships 
when asked by Inaros to intervene on his behalf in Egypt.? 
Thus Cimon's expedition of 450 was a continuation of Athe- 
nian interest in Cyprus. But what were Cimon's goals? 

Plutarch's suggestion that Cimon envisioned nothing less 
than the complete destruction of Persian power in the eastern 
Mediterranean may be dismissed as unrealistic considering the 
strength of the Athenian expedition.? The Athenians' cam- 
paign seems to have had more limited objectives. First of all, 
the occupation of Cyprus would deny to the Persians the use of 
an extremely valuable advanced base in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Cyprus is the only large island in the Mediterranean east 
of Rhodes and is capable of supporting a large fleet. The island 
possesses several excellent harbors,!?^ while fresh water, grain, 


H. T. Wade-Gery, ‘‘Classical Epigrams and Epitaphs,’’ JHS 53 (1933) 71-104, 
argues that the latter half of the epigram in Diodorus (11.62.3) commemorating 
the battle of Eurymedon actually refers to the Athenian victory at Salamis 
during this campaign. His theory is discussed by Meiggs (127) and A. W. 
Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides (Oxford 1945) I, 288. If the 
epigram indeed refers to the Salamis action, it confirms the number of Persian 
vessels captured by the Athenians (100, as in Diodorus 12.2.3), but adds no 
further relevant information. 

$ Thucydides 1.94.1-2; Diodorus 11.44.1-2. Plutarch even assumed that 
Cimon was a subordinate commander under Pausanias (Cim. 6.1), but this is 
unlikely, since it is mentioned by neither Thucydides nor Diodorus. 

? Diodorus 11.60.1-2. 

8 Thucydides 1.104.2. The purpose of this expedition against Cyprus is 
obscure. Gomme (I, 306) theorizes that it was ‘‘perhaps only a demonstration 
in force.” 

3 Plutarch, Cim. 18.3. 

!? Principally Salamis (east coast, modern Famagusta), Kitium (south-east 
coast, modern Larnaca), Amathus-Neapolis (south coast, modern Limasool), 
and Vouni (north coast, near modern Morphou). 
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timber, metals, and other supplies could be obtained there in 
abundance.!! The Persians apparently understood and utilized 
these factors. Persian fleets or squadrons of considerable size 
were based there,!? and from Cyprus the Persians could quickly 
sail to Egypt, Syria, southern Asia Minor, or the Aegean.!? 

Conversely, Athenian control of the island would transfer 
the advantages of Cyprus’ strategic position to Persia’s 
foremost enemy. Raids could then be launched against any 
point along the Levantine coast, Phoenician squadrons sailing 
westward could be intercepted, and revolts, such as those in 
Egypt, could be encouraged. In fact, the disaster in Egypt in 
454 might perhaps have been avoided if the Athenians had 
possessed a forward base such as Cyprus. Predictably enough, 
after the Athenians initially left the island to begin operations 
in the delta,!* the Persians utilized the island, along with Cilicia 
and Phoenicia, to assemble the huge force which eventually 
crushed the Athenians.!* 

Finally, Athenian domination of Cyprus would weaken the 
Persian fleet numerically, since the Cypriotes formed a sig- 
nificant part of it. For Xerxes' campaign against Greece, for 
example, the Cypriotes furnished 150 ships, or the fourth 
largest contingent after the East Greeks (320), the Phoenicians 
(300), and the Egyptians (200).!5 But by the middle of the fifth 
century the East Greeks were part of the Athenian Empire and 


1! G, Hill, A History of Cyprus (Cambridge 1949) I, 1-14. Hill notes that ‘‘In 
antiquity, Cyprus was one of the chief sources of ship-building timber in the 
eastern Mediterranean." (p. 10). 

12 Diodorus 11.60.6; 12.2.3; Plutarch, Cim. 12.2. Gomme (v. 1, 271), while 
commenting on Pausanias' expedition of 478 mentioned above, notes that 
Cyprus ‘‘was an important basis for the Persian fleet." 

13 Cyprus lies only 40 miles from Asia Minor, 60 miles from Syria, and 250 
miles from Rhodes. 

14 Thucydides 1.104.2. 

1$ Diodorus 11.75.2, who states that the Persians assembled 300 ships and an 
army more than 300,000 strong. Several scholars in recent years have rejected 
Thucydides’ account of this disaster (M. O. Cary, ‘‘On the Athenian Expedi- 
tion of 459-454," CQ 7 [1913] 198-201; W. Wallace, ‘‘The Egyptian Expedition 
and the Chronology of the Decade 460-450 B.C.," TAPA 67 [1936] 252-60; 
H. D. Westlake, ‘‘Thucydides and the Athenian disaster in Egypt,’’ CP 45 
[1950] 209-16.) But J. M. Libourel, ‘The Athenian Disaster in Egypt,” AJP 92 
(1971) 605-15, has ably refuted their criticisms and defended the authenticity PEETS » 


Thucydides' account. A Sin s 
" B S c LES 
16 Herodotus 9.70; Diodorus 11.3.7. "hi AP n 
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the Egyptians were in revolt, so the significance of the Cypri- 
ote navy to the Persians was proportionally much greater. 
Thus the removal of Cyprus as a contributor to the Persian 
fleet would have left only the Phoenicians as significant 
suppliers of ships and crews and would have severely ham- 
pered the Persians’ capability to conduct naval operations. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, Cimon’s strategy 
may be considered to have included four major elements: 

1) Effective control of the waters around Cyprus 

2) Capture of the key ports on the island 

3) Gaining the cooperation and aid of the Cypriote Greek 
cities 

4) Defeat of the Persian and Phoenician land and sea forces 

Effective control of Cypriote waters was necessary for two 
reasons. First, the Athenians could prevent the Persian garri- 
son on the island from being reinforced from Phoenicia or Asia 
Minor. Second, the Athenian fleet could operate at will, strik- 
ing any part of the coast they wished. The chronological pri- 
macy of this aspect of Cimon’s strategy is implied by 
Diodorus: 


ó è Kíuov xaranzAsóoag cig tyjv Kimoov xai 
0aAatroxoatÓv . . .17 


Apparently, then, this portion of Cimon's plan was successful, 
and when the Persian fleet did attempt to challenge local Athe- 
nian naval superiority off Salamis at the end of the campaign, 
the result was a crushing Athenian victory. 

Point two of the plan, the capture of the island's strategic 
ports, was also imperative for any Athenian success. Since the 
complete subjugation of the island would probably require a 
fairly lengthy campaign, the Athenian fleet would almost im- 
mediately require a secure base to provide shelter for the 
triremes from storms, timber and other materials for vessel 
repair and maintenance, and food and fresh water for the 
crews. Once this secure initial base had been established, the 
remaining key ports could then be systematically reduced and 
captured. A glance at the accompanying map of the island 
reveals three principal harbor areas: the northwest coast, the 
south coast, and the east coast. In this regard Cimon was also at 


17 Diodorus 12.3.3. 
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least initially successful. The capture of Marium on the north- 
west coast by siege provided the Athenians with a secure base, 
removed from the centers of resistance at Kitium and 
Salamis.!* These two cities were the major ports on the south 
and east coasts respectively, so Cimon's attempt .to capture 
them would have left the Athenians in control of the three most 
significant harbor areas.!? 

The third part of Cimon's strategy, the cooperation and aid 
of the Cypriote Greek cities, could have aided the Athenians 
both militarily and logistically. Cimon could reasonably hope 
for their support, since the Greeks had revolted unsuccessfully 
against the Persians in 499-97, and had only been subdued with 
difficulty.?? But in this Cimon was disappointed. No mention is 
made of any Greek Cypriote support for the Athenians in the 
sources. In fact Marium, a Greek city, had to be taken by 
siege,?! and the apparent failure of the Athenians to capture 
Kitium due to famine (Auióg)?? might have been alleviated by 


18 Ibid. The silence of the abbreviated account of Thucydides regarding 
Marium is not considered to contradict Diodorus. The capture of Marium is 
accepted by Gomme (I, 330), Hill (I, 123), Busolt (Griechische Geschichte 
[Gotha, 1893-1904] III, 324.4), Beloch (Griechische Geschichte [Strasbourg 
1912-1929] TI, i, 176), and Meiggs (127-28). 

There is archaeological evidence from Vouni that suggests a change from a 
medophile to a hellenophile king, based on the architectural style of the palace 
there. The change in style has been dated to the mid fifth century (450-440 by 
the excavators) and suggests some possible connection with Cimon's activity 
at nearby Marium (E. Gjerstad et al., The Swedish Cyprus Expedition (Stock- 
holm 1935] III, 110, 287-88). The palace was eventually destroyed ca. 380 and 
never rebuilt. Gjerstad also theorizes that the construction of the Temple of 
Athena on the summit of Vouni should similarly be connected with Cimon's 
expedition (110). This type of purely architectural evidence should not be 
overstressed, but the possibility is attractive. 

19 Whether the siege of Kitium was successful (Diodorus 12.3.3) or not 
(Thucydides 1.112.3-4) is irrelevant to this point of strategy. The mere attempt 
of Cimon to take the city is relevant to my argument. Án attempt to capture 
Salamis is specifically stated by Diodorus (12.4.3, by siege and direct assault) 
and is implied by Thucydides (1.112.4), who states that at Salamis the Athe- 
nians évauuáynoav xai ézneGoudynoav dua. 

20 Herodotus 5.108-15. 

21 Diodorus 12.3.3. 

2 Thucydides 1.112.4; Aristodemus 13 (F.H.G. v. 5, 15). Both give Aug as 
the cause of the failure of the siege. I reject the emendation of Beloch (II, i, 177) 
and accepted by Hill (I, 123) of Aouóc for Auióg, which is rejected by Gomme 
(I, 330). Beloch's only justification for the emendation is that Aywidsg would 
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local allies. In fact, at the battle of Salamis Thucydides notes 
that the Persian fleet was composed of Phoenicians, Cypriotes, 
and Cilicians,?? indicating at least some pro-Persian Cypriote 
support. 

The fourth part of Cimon's strategy, the defeat of the Persian 
and Phoenician land and naval forces, was successfully ac- 
complished by the victory at Salamis at the end of the cam- 
paign. 

Viewed as a whole Cimon's strategy to capture Cyprus was 
a coherent, logical, and sensible plan. Yet the campaign seem- 
ingly was a failure. Why? One obvious reason was Cimon's 
dispatch of sixty ships to aid Amyrtaeus in Egypt at the start of 
the campaign.?* This diversion weakened the Athenian force 
by 30 percent, but failed to accomplish anything worthy of 
mention in the sources. Cimon's decision to aid Amyrtaeus is 
even more questionable when it is remembered that the previ- 
ous disaster in Egypt, the worst Athenian defeat of the Pen- 
tekontaetia, had occurred only three or four years before. 

But perhaps even more important were Cimon's failures to 
gain the support of the Cypriote Greek cities (which led to the 
grain shortage) and to capture Salamis. This city was held by a 
large Persian garrison and served as a major military supply 
depot: 

êv Óà tH Dadauive Hegouxrjz qoovoác ovons aétoddyouv, xai 
pBeAÓv xai ózAov navtodandy, čti Óà oírov xai ts AANS 
MaQaAoxEVHS yeuoUonc tho nóAsog, .. .?5 

Thus, even though the Athenians defeated the Persian fleet at 
sea and the Persian army in the open field, their failure to take 
Salamis and, if we may trust Thucydides over Diodorus, Kitium 
(the most important Phoenician city on the island) was a severe 
blow to the expedition. This failure, along with the death of 
Cimon himself, led to the abandonment of the attempt to gain 


afflict only the besieged, while ocrodeéa would affect the besiegers. This, as 
Gomme notes, is a very weak argument. Also see E. K. Venizelos (46000016 
sig tO ywolov Oovxvó(óg A, 112, 4." 'A0gvà 39 [1927] 3-5), who argues 
that Beloch's emendation would substantially alter the sense of the passage to 
suggest that the disease which halted the siege of Kitium also caused Cimon's 
death. 

23 Thucydides 1.112.4. 

24 Thucydides 1.112.3; Plutarch, Cim. 18.3. 

25 Diodorus 12.4.1. 
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Cyprus and marked the end of direct conflict between Persia 
and the Athenian Empire.” Cyprus was to remain subject to 
Persia until the rise of Evagoras. 


S. THOMAS PARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
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26 Whether this campaign led to the alleged Peace of Callias or not is obvi- 
ously beyond the scope of this paper. In any event, the Athenians completely 


evacuated the island. 


S.H.A., COMMODUS 9.2-3 


Motilenum, praef. praetorii, per ficus veneno interemit. 
accepit statuas in Herculis habitu, eique immolatum est ut 
deo. multos praeterea paraverat interimere. quod per par- 
volum quendam proditum est, qui tabulam e cubiculo 
eiecit, in qua occidendorum erant nomina scripta. (Hohl) 


Casaubon thought that something in this passage was out of 
place when, under the lemma multos praeterea paraverat in- 
terimere, he commented ''ista non erant loci huius” (In Aelium 
Spartianum etc. emendationes ac notae [Paris 1603] 213). 
Casaubon was on the right track. I propose that the sentence 
accepit statuas ... ut deo is the intrusive element, having 
been accidentally transposed from an original position to its 
present location in the course of transmission. It may be ap- 
propriately restored to either of two places, both very close to 
the place that it now holds in our texts: 

(1) At the end of 8.9 it will follow and be elicited by the 
sentence ending with the words . . . Commodum Herculem et 
deum appellans (sc. senatus |. 

(2) If placed after 9.3, it becomes the first of a series of 
statements on some excessive religious practices of Com- 
modus. 

The objection may be raised that, in the case of the Historia 
Augusta, any transpositional hypothesis must be highly 
speculative. Many passages show signs of careless compila- 
tion, which may adequately account for the fact that certain 
sentences or passages seem out of place. However, accidental 
transposition in the course of transmission is as likely for the 
Historia Augusta as for any other text. In the present case the 
moving of a sentence several lines up or down not only gives 
that sentence a suitable context (which it does not have in its 
present location), but also reunites the inseparable sentences 
Motilenum . . . interemit and multos . . . interimere. The two- 
sided improvement that results is attractive, and I suggest that 
it is more than coincidental. 
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THE VISIT OF CONSTANTIUS II TO ROME IN 357 
AND ITS EFFECT ON THE PAGAN ROMAN 
SENATORIAL ARISTOCRACY 


. . . Constantius quasi cluso Iani templo stratisque hostibus 
cunctis, Romam visere gestiebat, post Magnenti exitium 
absque nomine ex sanguine Romano triumphaturus. 2. Nec 
enim gentem ullam bella cientem per se superavit, aut 
victam fortitudine suorum conperit ducum, vel addidit 
quaedam imperio, aut usquam in necessitatibus summis, 
primus vel inter primos est visus, sed ut pompam nimis 
extentam, rigentiaque auro vexilla, et pulchritudinem 
stipatorum ostenderet, agenti tranquillius populo, haec vel 
simile quicquam videre, nec speranti umquam nec optanti. 
(Amm. Marc. 16.10.1-2) 


Proinde Romam ingressus, imperii virtutumque omnium 
larem, cum venisset ad rostra, perspectissimum priscae 
potentiae forum, obstipuit, perque omne latus quo se oculi 
contulissent, miraculorum densitate praestrictus, adlocutus 
nobilitatem in curia, populumque e tribunali, in palatium 
receptus favore multiplici, laetitia fruebatur optata, et 
Saepe cum equestres ederet ludos, dicacitate plebis 
oblectabatur, nec superbae nec a libertate coalita 
desciscentis, reverenter modum ipse quoque debitum 
servans. 
(Amm. Marc. 16.10.13) 


The passages cited above are from the account of the visit of 
the emperor Constantius II to the city of Rome in 357 written by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, the Antiochene military officer and 
historian living in Rome and writing his Res gestae during the 
reign of the emperor Theodosius the Great.! Many scholars 
have argued that there was a reconciliation between the Christ- 
ian Constantius and the pagan aristocracy of Rome beginning 
with the emperor's visit in 357.? When one considers the differ- 


t Amm. Marc. 16.10.1-17. This paper is an expanded version of a presenta- 
tion for the Ninth Conference on Medieval Studies held at Western Michigan 
University (Kalamazoo, Michigan) May 1974. I would like to thank Arnaldo 
Momigliano for his suggestions after reading an earlier draft of this paper. I 
appreciate also the advice of David M. Novak of the University of Chicago. 

? E.g. Johannes Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-rómischen Heiden- 
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ing evaluations of Constantius represented in Ammianus' de- 
scription, one should hesitate before using this account as evi- 
dence for such a reconciliation. Even if the visit from April 28 
to May 29 did take some pressure off practicing pagans, it did 
not necessarily foster any major improvement in imperial rela- 
tions with the Roman aristocracy. There is little evidence for 
such a result, and any improvement was probably limited to 
the toleration of Roman traditions while the emperor followed 
a policy of largely ignoring the pagan senatorial aristocracy of 
Rome.? 

The differences between the emperor and the pagan aristoc- 
racy of Rome went beyond the conflict created by religious 
practices. The emperors had limited the role of the Roman 
senatorial aristocracy in the administration of the empire. In 
the civil administration of the fourth century, however, the 
local Roman senators still expected to serve the empire, and 
they often held praetorian prefectures, the urban prefecture of 
Rome, and lower civil offices. There was a tension between 
the need of the emperor to provide fair, effective government 
and the desire of the aristocrats to maintain their ancient 
privileges, wealth, and prestige. Constantius made a decision 
after his arrival in the West to rely less on the Roman senators, 
especially since they failed to provide an effective administra- 
tion which was also supportive of imperial policies. 

Space does not allow the inclusion of all the evidence which 
would cast light on the relationship of Constantius and the 
Roman senatorial aristocracy. Some of the activities of Con- 
stantius which suggest that a reconciliation did not take place 


tums (Heidelberg 1920) 100-101; Hans Lietzmann, From Constantine to Julian, 
vol. IIl of A History of the Early Church, trans. by Bertram Lee Woolf (Lon- 
don 1950) 237; André Piganiol, L'empire chrétien, 2nd ed. (Paris 1972) 109; 
Josef Češka, “En marge de la visite de Constance à Rome en 357," Sbornik 
prací filosofické fakulty Brnénske University Ser. E, 10 (1965) 111. The Roman 
aristocracy was not monolithic in its political interests any more than it was in 
its members' religious practices. On the nobiles see the interesting arguments 
of T. D. Barnes, ‘Who Were the Nobility of the Roman Empire?” Phoenix 28 
(1974) 444-49, This paper will use the term noble as a synonym for Roman 
senatorial aristocrat. 

3 Cf. J. F. Matthews, ''The Letters of Symmachus," in Latin Literature of 
the Fourth Century, ed. J. W. Binns (London 1974) 80; idem, Western Aristoc- 
racies and Imperial Court A.D. 364-425 (Oxford 1975) 17, 23, 254-55. 
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will be mentioned only briefly. The presentation will concen- 
trate on the appointments which the emperor made to the high 
offices in the civil administration of the West in the 350’s. No 
attempt will be made to examine the court offices of the em- 
peror since Roman senators did not often hold such positions. 
On the other hand, the men who rose in the hierarchy of the 
imperial court did advance within the provincial bureaucracy 
of the West. A prosopographical survey of some of the em- 
peror's high civil officials will be the primary evidence for the 
argument that Constantius did not draw closer to the senator- 
ial aristocrats of Rome after his visit in 357. 

The usurper Magnentius had assumed power in January, 
350, and by September, 351, Constantius had won the first 
major battle of the war at Mursa. During the next winter the 
emperor dealt with some of the religious problems which were 
a hindrance to his policy of Roman unity. Even before his 
military position was completely assured in the West, Constan- 
tius ordered a synod of bishops to meet at Sirmium to consider 
the beliefs of that city's bishop, Photinus (Socrates Hist. Eccl. 
2.29.1). The fifth century church historian Socrates says that 
when Photinus challenged his accusers to debate, it was the 
emperor who appointed the day and required a number of men 
of senatorial rank to attend the discussions (Socrates Hist. 
Eccl. 2.30.43). The church historian Sozomen says that the 
bishops assembled with judges who had been appointed by the 
emperor and who were of the highest.-position in the palace 
with respect to eloquence and rank (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 
4.6.15). 

Epiphanius, the fourth century bishop of Salamis, reports 
that the judges in the Photinus trial were Thalassius, Cerealis, 
Datianus, Taurus, Marcellinus, Evanthius, Olympius, and 
Leontius (Epiph. Adv. Haeres. 71.1 [PG 42, 376]). Several of 
these men held important offices in later years of Constantius’ 
reign, and most of them owed their prominence to imperial 
favor. It is men such as these, who no doubt supported the 
emperor's religious policies and so hoped for advancement, 
who would be the primary competitors of the Roman senatorial 
aristocracy for influence and offices in the West. 

Thalassius, who with Taurus was a comes of Constantius in 
345, served on the Photinus commission and then became 
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praetorian prefect of the East when Gallus was made Caesar. 
He served as prefect from 351 to 353, and his appointment was 
probably an attempt by Constantius to place a trusted support- 
er in a position to watch the actions of Gallus (Thalassius 1 [I, 
886]).* Taurus after his service at Sirmium was quaestor sacri 
palatii in 354, praetorian prefect of Italy and Africa from 355 to 
361, and consul prior in 361 (Taurus 3 [I, 879-80]). The Leon- 
tius who served on the Photinus panel was probably the 
Flavius Leontius who may have been comes Orientis in 349 
and who later was quaestor sacri palatii for Gallus in 354 and 
prefect of the city of Rome in 355-356 (Leontius 22 [I, 503]; see 
also Leontius 5 [I, 500]). Datianus had served with Taurus and 
Thalassius as a comes of Constantius in 345 and had great 
influence at the court, becoming a patrician and in 358 consul 
prior (Datianus 1 [I, 243]). Little is known of Marcellinus, 
Evanthius, and Olympius after 351, and they do not seem to 
have held high civil office in the West (Marcellinus 7 [I, 546], 
Evanthius 1 [I, 287], Olympius 5 [I, 645]). The last member of 
the commission, however, did have a distinguished career in 
high office in the West and also differed from his cohorts by 
being a member of the western senatorial aristocracy. 

Naeratius Cerealis had been praefectus annonae in 328 but 
did not hold another known office until Constantius made him 
his first urban prefect of Rome by September, 352 (Cerealis 2 
[I, 197-991). Cerealis was one of Constantius’ earliest appoint- 
ments to high civil office in the West after his initial victory, 
and it is probable that this Roman senatorial aristocrat was a 
Christian. His sister Galla had been married to Julius Constan- 
tius, the half-brother of Constantine the Great, and hence 
Cerealis was an uncle of the Caesar Gallus (Galla 1 [I, 382], 
Constantius 7 [I, 226]). With Cerealis begin the appointments 
which indicate Constantius' treatment of the Roman nobility 
after the civil war. 

Vulcacius Rufinus was also a member of this family and may 
have been the half-brother of Cerealis (PLRE I, 198). Rufinus 
had served as praetorian prefect in Italy under Constans and 
was consul prior in 347. After Constans brought in the east- 


4 To conserve space PLRE will be cited for most careers. The form will 
include only a name and PLRE number followed by PLRE volume and page. 
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erner Limenius as both urban prefect and praetorian prefect of 
Italy in 347, Rufinus appears to have continued as praetorian 
prefect in Illyricum until 352.5 Although Rufinus was a pagan, 
his connections with the imperial house may have helped him 
to retain his high offices. In 354 he appears again as praetorian 
prefect, this time for Gaul, but he was soon replaced, perhaps 
because of his kinship with the now disgraced Gallus who was 
executed in that year. Both Rufinus and Cerealis were senator- 
lal aristocrats who may have benefited by their familial links 
to Constantius, but in the case of Cerealis there is also a dem- 
onstrated willingness to serve the emperor’s religious policy. 
Although Rufinus did not hold any more offices under Con- 
stantius after the fall of Gallus, Cerealis was honored further as 
consul posterior for 358. Rufinus did make a later appearance 
in high office in the West in 365—368 when he served as praetor- 
ian prefect for Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. It was while in this 
position that Rufinus obtained the recall of Orfitus, a former 
prefect of the city of Rome whc had been exiled after his term 
of office (Amm. Marc. 27.7.2-5). This action of Rufinus may 
show that there existed some community of interest among the 
early senatorial office-holders of Constantius in the West. 
Constantius chose the senatorial aristocrat Memmius Vi- 
trasius Orfitus signo Honorius to succeed Cerealis as urban 
prefect of Rome in December, 353. Cerealis was probably a 
Christian, but Orfitus was a practicing pagan who held priest- 
hoods and built pagan shrines. Constantius no doubt honored 
this man because Orfitus had chosen to support the emperor 
during the revolt of Magnentius. Orfitus as a comes ordinis 
secundi had accompanied Constantius' army during the war. 
The Roman Senate used him at least two times as an envoy to 
Constantius and ultimately he became a comes ordinis primi. 
Constantius had made him proconsul of Africa in 352 before he 
advanced him to be urban prefect of Rome (Orfitus 3 [I, 651- 
53]). Just as Cerealis was honored for faithful service, so also 
Orfitus' rapid advances can be explained by his devotion to the 
imperial cause. Ammianus reports that Orfitus governed Rome 
with great arrogance, and he further belittles the prefect for 


5 Rufinus 25 (I, 782-83); see also A. H. M. Jones, ‘‘Collegiate Prefectures,”’ 
JRS 54 (1964) 82, for further suggestions on Rufinus’ offices. 
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deficiencies in his education. The historian comments that Or- 
fitus had difficulty with riots over a short supply of wine in the 
city (àmm. Marc. 14.6.1). Ammianus often complains about 
the fallen status of the Roman Senate and the city population 
(Amm. Marc. 14.6; 28.4), and his remarks on Orfitus' arro- 
gance may be only a product of a new arrival's distaste for the 
behavior of some of the aristocratic families. The emperor may 
also have disapproved of Orfitus' behavior in his new position, 
and in 355 the prefect was replaced by the eastern official 
Leontius who had served on the Photinus commission (Leon- 
tius 22 [I, 503]). It is likely, however, that Orfitus' expected 
term of office was over at this time. 

Leontius had shown himself worthy of Constantius' trust. 
He had served as quaestor sacri palatii for Gallus in 354, and 
he was used to keep an eye on the Caesar and finally to assist 
in Gallus' death journey (Amm. Marc. 14.11.14). The year 355 
was a tumultuous one in the West since Silvanus, the magister 
peditum in Gaul, had revolted after various intrigues against 
him. Silvanus, who had once supported Magnentius, aroused 
the easily moved and suspicious nature of Constantius, and 
Ammianus' account mentions only briefly the investigations of 
Silvanus' accomplices after the usurper's death (Amm. Marc. 
15.6). The Roman nobles were probably apprehensive in 355, 
especially when the emperor replaced one of their members, 
Orfitus, with the eastern stranger, Leontius. Who now was to 
protect their interests during the imperial investigations? Am- 
mianus says that during the time of confusion after the Sil- 
vanus affair Leontius was a worthy judge who was prompt in 
bringing his judgments, fair in his decisions, and benevolent by 
nature although he had to condemn what some people believed 
to be too many men (Amm. Marc. 15.7.1). Leontius as a 
trusted and experienced supporter of Constantius no doubt 
knew that the emperor preferred to be suspicious rather than to 
face possible usurpations. 

The year 355 was also a notable one in the religious affairs of 
the western empire. The replacement of the pagan Orfitus by a 
man who had served on the Photinus commission might indi- 
cate that Constantius was turning to someone on whom he 
could count to support his religious policies. Julius, the bishop 
of Rome and a staunch supporter of the Egyptian bishop 
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Athanasius, died in April, 352, and Liberius succeeded him in 
May of that year. The emperor may have hoped for the election 
of a candidate more amenable to his plans, but Liberius con- 
tinued Julius’ opposition to imperial interference in church 
affairs. In order to assure the success of his policies Constan- 
tius had to use some men of eastern origin not only in gov- 
ernmental positions in the West but also in church offices. The 
choice of the eastern Arian Auxentius to replace Dionysius, 
the bishop of Milan who was exiled for failing to support Con- 
stantius' anti-Athanasius campaign, shows that there were not 
enough suitable Arians of western origin available for high 
church office." One of the charges made against the bishop 
Liberius was that he was opposing the emperor to win favor 
with the Roman Senate.? It is possible that Liberius did see the 
pagan aristocrats of Rome as allies in withstanding imperial 
pressure. Liberius wanted to solve the problem of Athanasius 
with a fair rehearing of the evidence, and he wished to hold the 
church council for this purpose at a distance from the imperial 
court.? Constantius did not let this occur, and the Councils of 
Arles and Milan were held under the vigilant eyes of the court 
officials in 353 and 355.!? 

Liberius’ opposition had angered Constantius, and during 
the prefecture of Leontius the bishop was seized and secretly 
brought to the court at Milan to answer charges of obstructing 
the emperor’s religious policies and of rejecting the decrees of 
the recent church councils (Amm. Marc. 15.7.6-10). Constan- 
tius was a strong believer that church and state should function 
as a unit, and Leontius supported that policy.!! The emperor 


8 Chron. 354, XIIL(MGH: AA, IX, 76). 

T Athan. Hist. Ar. ad mon. 75. 

8 Theod. Hist. Eccl. 2.16.12, reports that Epictetus, the bishop of Centum- 
cellae, made this accusation. 

? Yves-Marie Duval, “Les relations doctrinales entre Milan et Aquilée durant 
la seconde moitié du IV* siecle. Chromace d’ Aquilée et Ambroise de Milan," 
in Aquileia e Milano, Antichità altoadriatiche, vol. 4 (Udine 1973) 178-79. 

10 Athan. Hist. Ar. ad mon. 31-33, 76; Hilar. Lib I ad Const. I II. 3 (8) 
(CSEL LXV: 4, 187); Sulpic. Sever. Chron. 2.39 (pp. 92-93, ed. Halm); Lucifer, 
De s. Athanasio, 2.8 (CSEL XIV, 161-62). 

11 George Huntston Williams, ‘‘Christology and Church-State Relations in 
the fourth Century," Church History 20:3 (1951) 21-24; Kenneth M. Setton, 
Christian Attitude Towards the Emperor in the Fourth Century especially as 
Shown in Addresses to the Emperor (New York 1941) 54, 82, 86. 
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disrupted his newly won possessions in the midst of military 
campaigns against the barbarians on the frontiers in order to 
force his views on the church leadership. Those who unrepen- 
tantly opposed the emperor's policies were banished, and so 
Liberius was sent into exile. 

Liberius' successor, Felix, did not provide the peace and 
unity within the church at Rome that Constantius desired. The 
emperor negotiated with Liberius in exile, forced him to aban- 
don Athanasius, and then allowed him to return to Rome if 
only to share power with Felix.!? In 357 Liberius agreed to the 
emperor's demands, and in August of 358 he returned to 
Rome.!? Such ecclesiastical conflicts help to explain some of 
the appointments which the emperor made to the sensitive 
positions of power in the West. Constantius was careful at all 
times to keep men whom he could trust in such offices. The 
eastern Christian Leontius was a safer choice than the western 
pagan noble Orfitus. No generalization about a reconciliation 
with the pagan nobility can afford to overlook the immediate 
circumstances. There is no evidence for a policy of favoritism 
for the western senatorial aristocrats, especially after Con- 
stantius began to operate with confidence in the West. 

Constantius used pagan senators at the beginning of his reign 
in the West because he was desirous of establishing security on 
the frontiers, orderly government within the borders, and 
peace in the Christian community. Making an immediate, final 
disposition of the powerful, pagan senatorial families of Rome 
was not his foremost problem. If the establishment of the 
Photinus commission is any indication, then the problems 
within the church preceded all but military demands in Con- 
stantius' priorities. The problem of paganism, however, was 
not ignored, and as early as 353 the emperor addressed a law to 
Cerealis, the urban prefect, stating that the nocturnal sacrifices 
allowed by Magnentius were not to be continued (CTh 
16.10.5). 

By January, 357, the pagan senatorial aristocrat Orfitus was 


1? Socrates Hist. Eccl. 2.37.91-94; Sozom. Hist. Eccl. 4.11.11-12; 4.15; 
Theod. Hist. Eccl. 2.17.3-6. 

13 See Liberius’ letters in CSEL LXV: 4,155, 168-73, numbered Series B III. 
1; VII. 8, 10, 11; Philost. Hist. Eccl. 4.3; Hieron. Chron. s.v. 352 (p. 319, ed. 
Fotheringham). 
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urban prefect for a second time. Although it is possible that 
Constantius chose Orfitus for another term of office in order to 
win favor from the. nobles during troubled times in Rome, the 
emperor probably chose him because he had only a small pool 
of talent from which to draw loyal supporters in the West, 
because he wanted to reward faithful service, and because 
Christian disturbances in Rome between supporters of the new 
bishop Felix and supporters of the exiled Liberius could be 
handled objectively by a pagan prefect who would not take 
sides. Perhaps Constantius was planning his departure from 
the West in order to meet the military threats in the East, and so 
he hoped to appoint a prefect acceptable to the population of 
the city. This loyal prefect might preserve order in an area 
where Constantius was no longer able to concentrate his atten- 
tion. Constantius did visit the city of Rome during the prefec- 
ture of Orfitus, but the sojourn there was less to honor Rome 
and Orfitus than to establish peace in the city before beginning 
his eastern campaigns. 

Although Ammianus belittles the lowborn men who abused 
their positions and acquired greater power under emperors like 
Constantius and Valentinian (Amm. Marc. 15.5.3-4, 14; 
27.3.1-2), he also attacks Roman nobles who took advantage of 
their offices. The pagan aristocrat C. Ceionius Rufius Vo- 
lusianus signo Lampadius was one of the conspirators against 
Silvanus, and Ammianus accuses him of playing a prominent 
role in the plot (Amm. Marc. 15.5.4-5). The emperor removed 
Volusianus from office when the conspiracy against Silvanus 
was uncovered, but he was acquitted of the charges against 
him (Amm. Marc. 15.5.13). It is possible that Volusianus took 
office as praetorian prefect of Gaul as early as 354, and he may 
have been prefect in Illyricum earlier in that year.!* Volu- 
sianus’ wife was Caecinia Lolliana who provides a connec- 
tion with another of Constantius' early pagan office-holders, Q. 
Flavius Maesius Egnatius Lollianus sígno Mavortius, a praetor- 
ian prefect in 355 (Lolliana [I, 511], Postumianus I [I, 718]). 
Ammianus describes Volusianus when he was urban prefect of 
Rome in 365 as being vain, arrogant, and the victim of riots 
similar to those Orfitus had been unable to control. Volusianus 
restored buildings in Rome and then left his name inscribed on 
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the edifices as if he were the orginal builder. To obtain con- 
struction supplies Volusianus, without paying, took by force 
what he needed (Amm. Marc. 27.3.5-10). 

Cerealis’ brother Rufinus was another praetorian prefect in 
Constantius' first years back in the West. In 354 he was serving 
as prefect in Gaul when the emperor decided to remove Gallus 
from office (Rufinus 25 [I, 782-83]). Ammianus says that 
Rufinus was given the difficult task of quieting mutinous troops 
who were protesting the lack of adequate supplies during a 
campaign against the Alamanni. Constantius and his advisers 
feared the power of Rufinus and wanted him to fall at the hands 
of the troops so that he would not pose a threat to the intrigues 
against Gallus (Amm. Marc. 14.10.4-5). Rufinus and Vo- 
lusianus were pagan aristocrats who, after holding high offices 
at the beginning of Constantius' rule, in the West, fell out of 
favor. In 365 both men again held high office when Volusianus 
was urban prefect of Rome and Rufinus was praetorian prefect 
of Italy, Illyricum, and Africa (Volusianus 5 [I, 979], Rufinus 
25 [I, 783]). Individual circumstances certainly affected Con- 
stantius' decisions about his administrative appointments in the 
West, but the overriding policy was never to keep a man in 
office whose loyalty might be questioned. 

The aristocrat Maecilius Hilarianus was praetorian prefect in 
354, probably for both Italy and Africa. His career had a hiatus 
after 338-339, when he had been urban prefect of Rome, until 
354 (Hilarianus 5 [I, 433]). Little is known about this man, but it 
is possible that he had been a trusted supporter of Constantine 
the Great when he served as proconsul of Africa in 324 and 
consul in 332. Although the religious preferences of Hilarianus 
are not known, he may have been a pagan, and his appoint- 
ment would parallel those of the pagans Rufinus and Vo- 
Jusianus.!5 

One other pagan senatorial aristocrat served in high office 
before Constantius made changes in his administration. Q. 
Flavius Maesius Egnatius Lollianus, like Hilarianus, had not 
held high office since early in the reign of Constans when he 
was urban prefect in 342. Constantius appointed this pagan 
noble to be praetorian prefect, probably of Illyricum, during 


15 André Chastagnol, Les fastes de la préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire 
(Paris 1962) 104-5, argues that Hilarianus was probably a pagan. 
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355. Lollianus was also designated consul posterior for 355, 
but the consul prior was not a noble, nor, as so frequently 
happened in this period, a member of the imperial family, but 
rather the barbarian military man and faithful supporter of 
Constantius, Arbitio (Lollianus 5 [I, 512-14], Arbitio 2 [I, 94- 
95]). Constantius realized that the army was a more significant 
source of power than was the Roman aristocracy. 

Lollianus remained in his prefecture later than Rufinus, Vo- 
lusianus, and Hilarianus, but this may have been less because 
of imperial confidence in his loyalty and more because the 
prefect was conducting treason investigations in Illyricum 
(Amm. Marc. 16.8.5). The judges Lollianus and Ursulus, the 
comes sacrarum largitionum, found the accused men inno- 
cent. Constantius was angry with this verdict, and it took 
courageous action and persuasive arguments by Ursulus to 
protect both men from the wrath of the emperor (Amm. Marc. 
16.8.6-7). Lollianus, however, had shown too much indepen- 
dence, and he was soon replaced by Anatolius, who did not 
have any connections with the Roman senatorial families. 

Ammianus states that Constantine was the first to allow his 
subordinates to profit by accusations against others but that it 
was Constantius who allowed the provinces to be bled by of- 
fice-holders. The historian accuses the praetorian prefect 
Rufinus, the military leader Arbitio, the praepositus cubiculi 
Eusebius, and in Rome the members of the Anicii of unjustly 
seeking wealth (Amm. Marc. 16.8.12-13). The emperor had 
given some of the western senatorial aristocrats an opportunity 
to participate in the high offices of the West both in Rome and in 
the provincial administration. Perhaps he appealed to a group 
which had supported the Constantinian family. Some of them 
had served well, but others had not succeeded to the emperor's 
satisfaction. The longer the emperor was in the West, the more 
confidence he developed in using his close subordinates from 
the East in western offices. In 355 he had appointed Leontius 
urban prefect, and in that same year he advanced two more 
men of eastern service to the highest offices in the West. This 
change marked the decline under Constantius of direct senator- 
ial influence in high western offices. 

Fl. Taurus was one of the lowborn individuals whom Con- 
stantius honored for their faithful service in both his eastern 
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and western administrations. He served as comes, quaestor 
sacri palatii, praetorian prefect, and finally consul prior in 361. 
He was also made patricius. Taurus, a former notarius, owed 
all his success and allegiance to his benefactor (Taurus 3 [I], 
879-80]). As prefect he supported Constantius’ religious 
policies by seeing that the emperor’s wishes were realized at 
the Council of Ariminum in 359.!5 The length of Taurus’ ser- 
vice in the important prefecture of Italy and Africa from 355 to 
361 indicates the emperor's difficulty in obtaining qualified, 
loyal officials for the major western offices. 

Honoratus, the praetorian prefect for Gaul in 355 and Vo- 
lusianus’ successor, also followed Constantius from the East to 
the West. He had previously been consularis Syriae and then 
comes Orientis. When he left the office of prefect of Gaul in 
. 357, he returned to the East to be the first prefect of the city of 
Constantinople (Honoratus 2 [I, 438-39]). 

Another eastern bureaucrat, the former quaestor sacri 
palatii, Leontius, held the urban prefecture of Rome in 355. 
Even before Constantius had chosen Leontius, he had attempt- 
ed to appoint Anatolius, a pagan lawyer from Berytus, to the 
post. This man served as either consularis Syriae or comes 
Orientis in 349 and held some office in Constantinople in 354. 
In 355 Constantius offered Anatolius the position of urban pre- 
fect, but Anatolius refused because he was afraid of not being 
able to handle the strife within the city. He was another of 
those men who had risen by faithful service to Constantius, 
and in 356 he remained at the imperial court. Finally in 357 he 
accepted the post of praetorian prefect for Illyricum, and Am- 
mianus mentions his administration there with approbation.!*? 
Ammianus praises Anatolius and Leontius for good adminis- 
tration while criticizing western aristocrats like Orfitus, 
Rufinus, and Volusianus. Such criticism of the western nobles 
indicates why Constantius ignored this group in the western 
prefectures where he needed not only loyal supporters who 


16 Hieron. Adv. Lucif. 18 (PL 23, 180); Hilar. Epist. syn. Arimin. A VI, 3.1 
(CSEL LXV: 4, 88); Sulpic. Sever. Chron. 2.41 (p. 94, ed. Halm). 

17 Amm. Marc. 19.11.3; cf. Aur. Vict. Caes. 13.5-6. PLRE, s.v. 
** Anatolius'' 3 (I, 59-60), has combined two different men's careers. For two 
Anatolii, both of whom were praetorian prefects of Illyricum, see A. F. Nor- 
man, ‘‘The Illyrian Prefecture of Anatolius,’’ RAM, n.s. 100 (1957) 253-59. 
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held primary allegiance to his person and policies but also men 
who would be effective administrators in his-absence. 

Some scholars have asserted that the 357 visit of the em- 
peror to Rome was the beginning of a reconciliation or rap- 
prochement between the pagan aristocracy of the city and the 
emperor (see above, n. 2). An examination of the high office- 
holders in the prefectures of the West after this visit does not 
support a change in the position of the senatorial aristocracy. 
Taurus continued as praetorian prefect of Italy and Africa, and 
Anatolius was serving as praetorian prefect of Illyricum in 357. 
When Honoratus left the prefecture of Gaul, he was succeeded 
by Flavius Florentius, who was in all likelihood from the East 
since he had been an important comes under Constantius in 
345 when the emperor was still in that area. Florentius served 
as prefect until the revolt of Julian when he fled with Taurus in 
360. Constantius kept him in high office by making him praetor- 
ian prefect of Illyricum for 360-361 and then consul with 
Taurus for 361 (Florentius 10 [I, 365]). 

The appointment of a native of Etruria, Nebridius, to suc- 
ceed Florentius in Gaul in the face of Julian's revolt shows no 
dependency on the western nobility. Nebridius had advanced 
through lower offices in the imperial administration, becoming 
comes Orientis from 354 to 358, and he was sent to be quaestor 
sacri palatii for Julian in Gaul (Nebridius 1 [I, 619]). The faith- 
ful Leontius had held a similar position while keeping an eye 
on Julian's brother Gallus. Nebridius' western origin may have 
been one reason for his prefecture, but the appointment was not 
intended just to appeal to the sentiments of the senatorial aris- 
tocrats but rather to place a knowledgeable, loyal supporter as 
prefect of Gaul during Julian's revolt. 

An examination of tenure in the consulship does not support 
a revival of senatorial influence. In 357 Constantius and Julian 
held the ordinary consulships. In 358 Datianus was consul 
prior. He was a man of humble birth, the son of a bath 
operator. He had started his career as a notary and finally 
advanced to the rank of senator and patrician in Constan- 
tinople. Datianus had served both Constantine the Great and 
Constantius as a comes, and he had participated on the com- 
mission which tried Photinus (Datianus 1 (I, 243]). As consul 
posterior for 358, however, there was a senatorial aristocrat 
from the West. Naeratius Cerealis had probably retained the 
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confidence of Constantius through his years of service, and he 
was the only western aristocrat to hold an ordinary consulship 
under Constantius after 355. 

For the year 359 Constantius appointed Fl. Eusebius and FI. 
Hypatius as consuls. These men were brothers-in-law of the 
emperor, and their family had its origins in Thessalonica. 
Eusebius, the consul whose career is known before his eleva- 
tion, had served in the East as governor of Hellespontus and 
governor of Bithynia (Eusebius 40 [I, 308-9], Hypatius 4 [I, 
448]). The emperor's wife Eusebia was an Arian Christian, and 
it is likely that the brothers were Christians who supported the 
emperor's religious policies. 

Constantius and Julian held the ordinary consulships in 360, 
but in 361 the consulships went to Taurus and Florentius, 
members of the emperor's eastern following. When Julian 
began his march to the East during the civil war, these men fled 
their prefectures to join Constantius rather than trying to or- 
ganize opposition to the usurper (Amm. Marc. 21.9.4). They 
realized the unpopularity of their rule and their certain failure 
in opposing Julian's army without assistance from the East. 
After 355 and with no changes after the emperor's visit to 
Rome the consuls and the praetorian prefects were usually 
men of eastern origin or service. 

The prefecture which shows more participation by the 
Roman senators is, not surprisingly, the prefecture of the city of 
Rome. By January, 357, the pagan senator Orfitus had begun 
his second term, and he held the office until 359. Junius Bas- 
sus, a Christian who was probably from the West, succeeded 
Orfitus, but he soon died in office (Bassus 15 [I, 155]). In 359 a 
pagan, Tertullus, succeeded Bassus and held office until Julian 
removed him (Tertullus 2 [I, 882-83]). Even if Tertullus was 
appointed to appease the pagan senators of Rome at a time 
when Julian was suspected of ambitious designs, Constantius 
seems to have made a harsh demand on the prefect by ordering 
him to repay to the wine fund the shortages created by Orfitus 
(Symm. Rel. 34.5). There may have been an alternation of 
Christian and pagan as prefect of Rome in the 350's, but this 
does not prove that Constantius made pagans and Christians 
equal in the city.!? It is just as likely that this is only a coinci- 


18 André Chastagnol, La préfecture urbaine à Rome sous le Bas-Empire 
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dence or that the emperor had specific reasons at any given 
time for appointing a man who held one or the other religious 
belief. 

The office of urban prefect was important in the emperor’s 
plans for the pagan nobility of Rome, and the choice of a pre- 
fect in the fourth century may have been an index to the dis- 
position of the emperor toward the various groups in the em- 
pire. One does not have to accept the further argument that the 
changes of Constantine and Constantius in the urban prefec- 
ture were shaped to a large extent with the intention of trans- 
ferring the remodeled prefecture as an entity to the new city of 
Constantinople.!? Changes at Rome often must have reflected 
current policies. With variations depending on the behavior of 
the holder of the office, the tendency in the fourth century was 
for the urban prefect to gain more powers and simultaneously 
to have these powers limited to a smaller area. The growth of 
power in this office stemmed from the prefect’s representation 
of the emperors who no longer resided in the city.?? Not only 
was Constantius desirous of unity in the empire while being 
handicapped by his recent arrival in the West, but he also had 
to consider the need to return to the East. In such a situation 
the individuals who held the office of urban prefect had to be 
chosen with great care, or the office had to be limited in its 
potential powers. Constantius seems to have tried both 
methods of dealing with this problem as it became more obvi- 
ous that diplomacy would not prevent a major war in the East. 
Constantius while in the West was aware of the progress of the 
eastern negotiations, and several sources record the embassies 
which traveled between the Persians and the Romans.?! 

In 357 when his departure for the East was imminent, Con- 
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stantius took action to minimize the threat to loyal government 
by the urban prefect. After the visit to Rome the emperor 
reserved the right of hearing appeals for the suburban vicarate 
of Rome to the praetorian prefect of Italy and took this right 
away from the prefect of the city who at that time was Orfitus, 
a past senatorial follower of the emperor whom some propo- 
nents of the reconciliation theory would like to use to support 
their position.?? In 361 a law granted to the urban prefect of 
Constantinople the right to hear appeals from the nine prov- 
inces near the city (CTh 1.6.1). This privilege is the same one 
which was taken away from the urban prefect of Rome in 357, 
and by 364 the prefect of Rome had regained this right of 
hearing appeals (CTh 1.6.2-3; Symm. Ep. 2.44). Several schol- 
ars argue that in 361 the urban prefect of Rome regained this 
function to match the position of the new prefect of Constan- 
tinople.?? That this action at Rome took place in 361 cannot be 
known with certainty, but even if one assumes it happened 
under Constantius, one cannot determine his reason for the 
reversal of his recent 357 decision. The emperor may have 
been willing to grant this right in the West out of the need to 
win support against Julian. The vicissitudes in imperial policy 
often reflect changing circumstances, and there is no evidence 
that this particular change was due to any reconciliation of 
emperor and pagan aristocrat. 

Another blow to the Roman Senate in 357 may have been the 
decision by the emperor that the provinces of Achaea, 
Macedonia, and Dacia should send their senators to sit at Con- 
stantinople, not at Rome.?^* There can be no doubt that Con- 
stantius chose to increase the importance of his father's city 
. Constantinople at the expense of Rome. He issued laws which 
aided the office-holders in the new center of government, and 
he raised the chief official of the city from the rank of procon- 
sul to that of prefect.?* 
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A brief examination of some of the other evidence used to 
support a reconciliation should be sufficient to show that such 
proof is not strong enough to outweigh the facts presented 
above. One of the reasons adduced to support the rapproche- 
ment is the visit to Rome itself. By entering Rome at this time 
Constantius is said to have been indicating his desire to reach 
agreement with the pagan aristocracy of the city. The visit may 
also have been part of an attempted reconciliation between the 
emperor and the Christian population of the city which was 
dissatisfied with the exile of the bishop Liberius. Both the 
church historian Theodoret and the pagan Ammianus report 
that the emperor was aware of and influenced in his actions by 
the importance of the bishop of Rome (Theod. Hist. Eccl. 2.17; 
Amm. Marc. 15.7.10). Whether curiosity about the pagan 
monuments of the city of Rome, a desire to utilize the prop- 
aganda value of a triumph in the imperial city, or a celebration 
of his vicennalia in the city motivated Constantius' decision to 
go to Rome, there is little proof of an intention to begin a 
reconciliation in Ammianus' description of his entrance into 
the city or in the description of his actions while a resident 
there.?9 The emperor may have hoped to reach an understand- 
ing with the pagan nobility, but the result was not a reconcilia- 
tion which allowed the revival of pagan aristocratic fortunes 
with imperial approval. 

One should not cite the account of Ammianus, the absence 
of the persecution of paganism in Rome, the issuance of pagan 
propaganda in the form of special commemorative medallions 
called contorniates, nor the late fourth-century revival in 
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pagan religious and cultural activity as evidence for reconcilia- 
tion. The last argument is the weakest, and here it will be 
sufficient to state that there does not seem to be any direct 
connection between the late fourth-century pagan revival and 
the visit of Constantius in 357. 

Ammianus, on the other hand, does mention several actions 
by the emperor which did benefit the pagan nobles and their 
city. The favorable actions continued the status quo while cer- 
tain other decisions of the emperor were harmful to the pagan 
community. Constantius, after touring Rome, was much im- 
pressed by its pagan monuments (Amm. Marc. 16.10.13-17), 
but it is possible that much of Ammianus’ account was a form 
of praise for the glories of his adopted city or a propaganda 
device to convince Theodosius the Great to favor Rome and its 
traditions.”? Constantius’ admiration for Rome’s pagan 
monuments recalls that of Constantine who allowed pagan 
buildings and works of art in his new Christian capital.?? 

Constantius’ gift of an obelisk from Egypt does not necessar- 
ily support a détente between the pagans and the emperor 
(Amm. Marc. 16.10.17; 17.4.12-23). Ammianus points out that 
sycophants were urging Constantius to emulate Augustus in 
his gifts to the city of Rome (Amm. Marc. 17.4.12). The erec- 
tion of the obelisk may have been intended to offset the re- 
moval of the altar of Victory from the Senate house, but it is 
not necessary to argue that the obelisk became the first public 
monument in the now officially Christianized city.?? The in- 
scription placed on the obelisk reveals that the gift was a prop- 
aganda device which praises the emperor more than it honors 
the pagans and their city. The inscription says that Constantine 
had wanted the obelisk for Constantinople but that Constantius 
was erecting it to honor Rome and even more to celebrate his 
victory over Magnentius (ILS, 736). A letter of Julian shows 
that Constantius also planned to erect an obelisk in Constan- 
tinople, and so Rome was not necessarily receiving any special 
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treatment (Jul. Ep. 59.443b, ed., Bidez). Ammianus’ account 
of Constantius’ benefactions in the city reveals that the em- 
peror was fulfilling all the traditional imperial prerogatives, and 
one of these activities was the erection of monuments. 

Symmachus reports that Constantius made assignments to 
the colleges of priests and continued the state subsidies to the 
pagan cults (Symm. Rel. 3.7). Such actions were also imperial 
prerogatives, and Constantius’ demeanor during his entrance 
into the city illustrates his concern with the honorific position 
of the emperor. Those- who choose to see the continuance. of 
subsidies as evidence of reconciliation seldom mention that the 
emperor also removed the altar of Victory from the Senate 
house.®° This was no doubt a grave insult to pagan leaders, and 
the same altar when removed by the emperor Gratian later in 
the fourth century was to become a symbol of pagan disputes 
with the Christian emperors. Ammianus does not mention the 
displacement of the altar, and one scholar has suggested that 
since it did not affect the economic power of the pagan aristoc- 
racy, the historian did not bother to complain about its re- 
moval.?! Ammianus may have chosen to keep silent about this 
unfortunate precedent. Some scholars believe that the altar 
was returned to its place during the reign of Constantius, but 
this is uncertain.?? The willingness to recognize and continue 
traditions did not mean that the emperor was weakening his 
government in the West. An honor such as a pagan priesthood 
might remain even with its economic benefits, but the emperor 
was in complete control of the decision-making and enforce- 
ment process. Perhaps those who argue for a reconciliation are 
referring to the tolerance shown by the emperor for some 
pagan and aristocratic traditions. 

Another element in the supposed reconciliation is the ab- 
sence of the persecution of paganism after 357. In particular, 
there were very few laws against paganism after the visit to 


39 Symm. Rel. 3.4, 6; Ambros. Ep. 18.32 (PL 16, 1022). 

31 Francois Paschoud, ‘‘Réflexions sur l'idéal religieux de Symmaque,"' 
Historia 14 (1965) 219. 

32 Grazia Lo Menzo Rapisarda, ‘‘La personalità di Ambrogio nelle epistole 
XVII e XVIII," Orpheus 20 (1973) 130-32, summarizes various scholars’ views 
on whether Constantius returned the altar. He uses Ambros. Ep. 18.32 (PL 16, 
1022), to deduce that the altar was returned without the knowledge of the 
emperor. 
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Rome. Since much of pagan practice had already been pro- 
scribed by the emperor and his predecessors, however, there 
was no need to put more laws on the books. After 357 Constan- 
tius’ attention turned increasingly toward the East, and he may 
not have had the time or interest to persecute pagans in 
Rome.*? In November, 353, after the death of Magnentius 
Constantius had forbidden the nocturnal sacrifices which the 
usurper had allowed (CTh 16.10.5). Another law ordered that 
all temples be closed and that no one was to offer sacrifices.?* 
Since such laws reiterated to some extent the strictures of 
earlier pronouncements against paganism (CTh 16.10.2, 3), it 
would not be surprising that from 356 to 361 Constantius did 
not repeat them. Constantius was concerned with the problem 
of usurpation and his own security,?? and the one anti-pagan 
law which he issued after the visit to Rome was directed 
against the dignitaries of the court who consulted diviners 
(CTh 9.16.6). Constantius had issued earlier laws on the sub- 
ject of the malefactors who predicted the future (CTh 9.16.4, 
5), and there can be little doubt that the potential encourage- 
ment to usurpers of consultations with such individuals moti- 
vated the emperor’s last anti-pagan law.?9$ Action was taken 
against pagan practices throughout Constantius’ reign, and 
after 357 Constantius continued to enforce his laws. In 359 
torture and executions were ordered at trials in Scythopolis in 
Palestine for men who were accused of violating the prohibi- 
tions against consulting diviners and oracles (Amm. Marc. 


33 Biondo Biondi, I diritto romano cristiano, I (Milan 1952), 280, says the 
anti-pagan laws were not always enforced, especially in Rome. Cf. Amm. 
Marc. 19.10.4. 

34 CTh 16.10.4. Ernest Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, | (Bruges 1959) 485, 
n. 9, dates this law in 346; Theodor Mommsen and Paul M. Meyer, ed., 
Theodosiani libri XVI cum constitutionibus Sirmondianis et leges novellae ad 
Theodosianum pertinentes, I: 2 (Weidmann 1905) 898, say perhaps 354; Otto 
Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste für die Jahre 311 bis 476 n. Chr. (1919; 
reprinted, Stuttgart 1964) 41-42, chooses 356. 

35 Anna Maria Tassi, ‘‘Costanzo II e la difesa della maestà imperiale nell’ 
opera di Ammiano Marcellino," Critica storica 6 (1967) 157-80. 

38 R, C. Blockley, Ammianus Marcellinus. A Study of His Historiography 
and Political Thought, Collection Latomus, vol. 141 (Brussels 1975) 120. This 
paper will not attempt to reach a conclusion on what was meant by the term 
superstitio and hence what precisely was being prohibited in the anti-pagan 
legislation of the family of Constantine. 
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19.12.3-16; Liban. Ep. 112). Since there is little evidence that 
pagans in Rome suffered either before or after the visit of 
Constantius, it is a weak argument to use the absence of perse- 
cution after 357 in support of a reconciliation. 

Another source for the reconciliation thesis 1s the issuance 
of the pagan medallions called contorniates whose first appear- 
ance Alföldi dates to the period 356—359. Alföldi believes that 
pagan propaganda was the motivation for the themes portrayed 
on the medallions, and he finds it significant that the Christian 
emperor Constantius was in the city at the time when the 
medallions might first have been in circulation.?? Several schol- 
ars have questioned the anti-Christian propaganda value of 
these medallions,?? and the existence of the medallions and the 
lack of anti-pagan measures does not prove that Constantius' 
laws against paganism were held in abeyance after his visit to 
the city.?? 

Ammianus indicates that the pagan tradition, or at least 
pagan monuments, made a marked impression on the emperor. 
At the same time that Constantius erected monuments, pro- 
vided entertainments, and continued subsidies, he removed 
the altar of Victory and limited the power of the urban prefect 
of Rome. The failure to enforce anti-pagan laws did not neces- 
sarily occur with the emperor's approval, and if the pagan 
nobles minted the contorniates and the emperor did not pre- 
vent their distribution any more than did later emperors, it may 
only mean that the emperor did not see the contorniates as a 
threat to his policy of order within the empire. The emperor 
had lost confidence in the pagan senatorial aristocrats and had 
appointed men whom he could trust to watch over the West as 
he began his return to the East. These officials were expected 
to supervise the activities of the pagan Romans and prevent 
disturbances. 

Constantius gave little active support to the honorific and 
office-holding traditions of the senatorial aristocracy unless it 
enhanced the imperial administration and imperial preroga- 


37 Alföldi, Die Kontorniaten, 15, 48-57. 

35 J. M. C. Toynbee, review of Die Kontorniaten by Andreas Alféldi, JRS 
35 (1945) 116-19; A. N. Zadoks-Josephus Jitta, ‘‘The Contorniates in the Royal 
Coin Cabinet at the Hague," Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 4 (1951) 81-83. 

39 Contra Piganiol, L’empire chrétien, 108-10. 
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tives. At best after 357 Constantius tolerated the senators’ an- 
cient privileges in the city, but he limited the Roman aristo- 
crats' importance in the empire as a whole. The use of high 
offices to represent tlie position of the nobles in the empire 
admittedly does not take into account the other elements de- 
termining their influence, especially in Rome and nearby prov- 
inces traditionally subject to senatorial patronage. Am- 
mianus' account, however, has led modern scholars to infer 
too much from the uncertain meetings of pagans and emperor 
in 357. The pagan aristocracy of Rome did not maintain con- 
trol of the important high civil offices in the West after 355, and 
there is no change in this situation after Constantius' visit to 
Rome. Long ago the senators had lost influence in the army 
and in the imperial household. The Roman aristocrats under 
Constantius were left with their estates, their influence in the 
city of Rome and environs, and whatever was recognized of 
their prestige based on past traditions, wealth, and service. 


RosrERT OWEN EDBROOKE, Jn. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PARALYSIS AND AKRASIA IN ETH. NIC. 1102 biéff. 


In Eth. Nic. 1102 b16ff. Aristotle is discussing the human 
v'vyrj; and as evidence for the existence of more than one ‘part’ 
or ‘aspect’ therein, observes that in the dxoartic and éyxoatiic 
there is evidently something which resists reason (successfully 
in the case of the åxoarńýçs, unsuccessfully in that of the 
éEyxoatic):' àreyvOcg yàg xaO0ászeo và zapaAcAvuéva tod 
cóuatoc; Huógia tig rà cià nooaigovuévwv xivoai 
toovavríov eig tà GOLOTEOA zagaqéoerau, xai EN vc PUTS 
oŬtws : êt Tavavtia yao at oual TOY axeaTov. 

Aristotle is comparing the douai of the dxeatrc with the 
zapaAgAvuéva parts of the body. The customary translation of 
zaoaAsAvuéva is ‘paralysed’? or 'palsied'? and no editor 
seems to have commented on the word. Yet either the Greek 
word or its English renderings needs comment, for the point of 
the comparison is not immediately clear. 

In non-medical English, both 'paralysed' and its doublet 
*palsied' are used to denote a part of the body that has become 
uncontrollable in the sense of inertly unresponsive. The OED 
definition of ‘paralysis’ uses the phrase ‘functional inactivity’. 
Aristotle’s simile, moreover, directs the mind towards the 
metaphorical: it is as though he had written ‘the wuy7 of the 
axeatns and éyxeatis is paralysed’. Now in its metaphorical 
usage, according to the OED, ‘paralysis’ is equivalent to ‘utter 
powerlessness, incapacity for action, or suspension of activi- 
ty’. The definitions of ‘palsy’ in its literal and figurative senses 
are essentially similar to those of ‘paralysis’, save that the idea 
of ‘involuntary tremor’ is added. 

The rendering ‘paralysed’ or ‘palsied’, accordingly, suggests 
that Aristotle is referring to vvyaí that are in part inert, slug- 


! See the fuller discussion, Eth. Nic. 1146 a9ff. 

? So e.g. W. D. Ross in The Works of Aristotle (Oxford 1915) Vol. IX, 
J. E. C. Welldon, The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle (London 1897) 32. 
J. B. Felicianus, Aristotelis Opera cum Averrois Commentariis, (Venice 1562) 
III, 17, has quod accidit membris paralyticis, and R. A. Gautier and J. Y. 
Jolif, L'Éthique à Nicomaque (Louvain and Paris 1958) I, 31, ‘les paralysés’. 
See also LSJ s.v. magadvey. 

3 So e.g. John Gillies, Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics (London 1804) 265 
(‘affected by the palsy’); Robert Williams, The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristot- 
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gish and unresponsive to stimuli; whereas common sense 
would suggest that both axgatyc¢ and éyxoatig experience a 
conflict of desires; and Aristotle says as much: exi ravavtia 
yàg ai 6oual. 

Aristotle also says, Eth. Nic. 1102 b22ff., that this condition 
is visible in bodies, invisible in wuyaé: the visible phenomena 
are being used to illustrate what is invisible. Now no one 
whose arm or leg has become inertly unresponsive to his con- 
trol will appear, to himself or to anyone else, to be struggling 
against another physical drive in himself: Aristotle must have 
intended to compare the dxgatijg and the éyxeati¢ with suf- 
ferers from a different physical condition. 

In technical medical English ‘paralysis’ has another usage, 
not noticed by the OED in their discussion of the word.’ A 
doctor writes:® **Both flaccidity and spasticity may be present 
in all groups (of paralysis); the terms flaccid paralysis and 
spastic paralysis are also used to indicate types. . . . In flaccid 
paralysis the muscles are flabby and wasted. In spastic 
paralysis they overact and cannot be controlled” (my em- 
phasis), - 

One form of paralysis which may be spastic results from 
cerebral palsy.” That form of such palsy known as Little’s 
disease, or spastic diplegia? **. . . is characterized by the pres- 
ence of a spastic paralysis of both lower extremities. The limbs 
are usually spastic in extension, having a strong tendency to 
adduction which results in the characteristic ‘scissors gait." ” 

The patient is able to walk—with great difficulty—but tends 
to move the right leg to the left, and the left leg to the right, of 
the appropriate position in so doing. ‘When they try to move 
the affected parts of the body to the right, they move to the 
left.'9 


le (London 1879) 27 (‘a palsied limb’). 

* As are those mentioned by Polybius, 20.10.9. 

5 See however OED s.v. 'spastic'. 

€ Harold W. Jones, M.D., in The Encyclopedia Americana (New York, 
Chicago, Washington, 1957) XXI, 282. 

? C. B. Courville, M.D., Cerebral Palsy (Los Angeles 1954) 39, states that 
more than 500 patients out of a sample of 1254 suffering from cerebral palsy 
displayed spasticity. (Hereafter referred to as Courville.) 

8 Courville p. 39. 

? For other forms of cerebral palsy, and their symptoms, see Courville p. 44. 
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It would be pleasant now to be able to turn to the Greek 
medical writers and discover a passage in which zagdAvoic or 
magadéAvaoGai is indisputably used of spastic paralysis or 
cerebral palsy. Examples in which flaccid paralysis is denoted 
are not hard to find;!° but the words are frequently used in a 
vague and undefined manner, when they could denote either 
type of paralysis; and it is impossible to argue from the as- 
cribed causes of the disease, since the actual causes were not 
known or accessible to ancient medical writers.!! However, it 
is unthinkable that spastic paralysis and cerebral palsy did not 
occur in ancient Greece; and if they occurred, they could 
hardly be overlooked. For the reasons I have given, I can only 
conclude that in Eth. Nic. 1102 b16ff. Aristotle is referring to 
such paralysis; and I am tempted to conclude that the visual 
source of his analogy may even have been a sufferer from 
Little's disease in particular. 

Now if we translate ztagaAcAvuéva by ‘paralysed’, doctors 
may understand the resulting sentence as Aristotle meant it; 
but no one else will do so.!? The use of ‘spastic’ as a noun is 
recent, unknown to the OED, and medically imprecise; but for 
laymen it denotes the appropriate type of patient, and renders 
Aristotle's analogy quite clear. Some such translation as ‘when 
spastics attempt to move the affected parts of their bodies to 
the right, they move to the left' is more illuminating than any 
known to me to be in print. 

The passage is also of interest as being, presumably, the first 
recorded verbal reference to 'spastics'.!? 


A. W. H. ADKINS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


10 e.g. Galen, zteoi aitov ovuntwyator, I, 222; II, 228-29. 

11 Even in 1954 the cause of more than 400 of 1254 cases of cerebral palsy in 
Courville's sample was unknown. (Courville p. 4.) 

12 *Palsied' may add the idea of trembling; but trembling is not relevant to 
Aristotle's analogy. 

13 Courville (p. 3) cites from Charcot and Richer, Les Difformes et les 
Malades dans l'Art (Paris 1889) a figure from an ancient Egyptian monument 
whose deformities he diagnoses as suggestive of spastic diplegia. 
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R. A. Cotes. A New Oxyrhynchus Papyrus: The Hypothesis of 
Euripides’ ‘‘Alexandros’’. London, Institute of Classical Studies, 
1974. Pp. vii + 70; plates 6. £3.00. (London University. Institute 
of Classical Studies. Bulletin Supplement 32) 


Dr. Coles here publishes a papyrus fragment containing prose 
summaries of two Euripidean plays, the Alexander and the An- 
dromache, to be added to the now rather large papyrus collection of 
what Wilamowitz called ‘‘Tales from Euripides.” 

The Andromache hypothesis was already fully preserved in several 
manuscripts and so is relegated to an appendix. As often happens, 
early (papyrus) and late (manuscript) versions of the hypothesis are so 
close that the latter provides a firm basis for reading and supplement- 
ing the former. We are left, however, with fragments of nine more 
lines, which do not seem to be the start of a new hypothesis and which 
should be additional critical and exegetical matter except that this is 
apparently ruled out by the standard format of the ‘‘tales.”’ 

The Alexander hypothesis, which replaces Hyginus 91 (Rose) as the 
play's plot outline, is treated in full detail. First its possible physical 
connection with POxy. 2457, hypotheses of the Alcestis and Aeolus 
written in the same hand, is explored without definite result. The 
previously known evidence for the play is summarized briefly in chap- 
ter two and then the text of the hypothesis is presented, first in a 
diplomatic transcript with apparatus discussing readings and then in a 
modern transcript with translation and commentary. Separating the 
transcripts of chapter three from the commentary of chapter five is a 
Summary of New Evidence” which affirms the general reliability of 
Hyginus and lists the new information provided by the hypothesis: (1) 
the second half of the play's first line; (2) the character, purpose, 
attitude and time of arrival of the subsidiary chorus and the timing of 
their agon (before the games, Paris' entry into which being the issue 
of the agon); (3) the timing of Cassandra's scene; (4) Hecuba as the 
potential assassin of Paris not, as in Hyginus, Deiphobus; (5) recogni- 
tion by means of Paris’ foster-father not a deux ex machina; (6) 
definite location of Snell fr. 23 and fr. 48. The hypothesis is discussed 
yet a third time in chapter six, ‘‘Attempted Reconstruction of the 
Play.” 

In chapter seven the hypothesis provides the basis for a partial 
re-editing of the Strasbourg papyrus of the Alexander which is at the 
same time an impressive attempt to reconstruct in great detail the 
“plotting scene.’’ The hypothesis, after telling of Hecuba’s dream and 
Paris’ rescue from exposure by a herdsman, says that Paris’ fellow- 
shepherds brought him to trial before Priam for his haughty manner. 
He was acquitted and allowed to enter the games, which he won and 
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thereby ‘‘enraged those around Deiphobus who, thinking themselves 
defeated by a slave, urged Hecuba that she should kill him." The 
scene between ''those around Deiphobus’’ and Hecuba clearly 
defines the major Strasbourg fragments:! fr. 23 is a stichomythic inter- 
change between Hector and Deiphobus concerning Paris' victory 
while fr. 43, divided by Coles into three fragments, comprises (a) an 
iambic rhesis complaining about Paris (43.29-35 — Coles fr. 23b), (b) a 
stichomythic dialogue between Deiphobus and Hecuba followed by a 
lyric interchange of someone (chorus?) with Hecuba (43.1-10, 36- 
91=Coles fr. 43), and (c) an iambic but not stichomythic discussion 
with Deiphobus (43.85-105— Coles fr. 23a). The reasons for detaching 
23a from 43 (contra Snell) are compelling; otherwise we are left with 
(1) Deiphobus being the killer (43.102ff. vs. hypothesis and 43.38); (2) 
Hector still on stage, saying (43.91ff.) approximately what he was 
saying before in fr. 23; (3) the chorus in the middle of a scene 
(43.72ff.); (4) fibers not matching and an alignment that will not fit the 
proposed readings and (5) four grammatical mistakes in five lines. 

This important correction of Snell's otherwise exemplary edition of 
the Strasbourg papyrus is scattered among minor corrections of vari- 
ous readings and conjectures and repeated discussion of the possible 
placement of these fragments on the papyrus roll. Coles' working 
assumption is that the entrance announcement in fr. 23 (Here come 
Hector and Deiphobus, your children") marks the beginning of the 
scene and that the lyrics in 43.72ff. mark the end. All conceivable 
combinations of attachments of frs. 6, 16, 18, 7 as well as 23, 23a, 23b 
and 43 are considered in detail in terms of content, fiber analysis and 
arrangement in 'fas compact a layout as possible, being controlled 
only by considerations of length of scene." This is an impressive 
demonstration of papyrological method but leaves several assump- 
tions undefended. Announced entrances such as fr. 23.1-2 need not be 
at the beginning of a scene: of the eighty announced entrances of 
speaking characters in Euripides (excluding prologue entrances and 
dei ex machina) only sixteen occur at the beginning of a scene. Coles 
does not discuss the parameters for ‘‘length of scene” and allows only 
at the end of his analysis the possibility of lyrics within a scene (espe- 
cially kommetic, probably astrophic lyrics such as these). 

The monograph ends with a bibliography, a concordance of the 
Alexander fragments, the Andromache appendix and six excellent 
photographs of the relevant papyri. 

Two indications of the book's intended public are its bibliography 
and its format. The bibliography is aimed at the specialist: first names 
or even initials are eschewed, titles are often abbreviated (Turner, 
Actes [sic] Oslo = E. G. Turner, ‘‘Euripidean Hypotheses in a New 


1 The strange phrase ''those around Deiphobus’’ probably means simply 
Hector and Deiphobus just as “those around Odysseus'' and ‘‘those around 
Diomedes" (Rhesus hyp. I 6, 13) refer only to Odysseus and Diomedes (cf. 
LSJ s.v. zeoí c 2 and contrast Andr. hyp. 8). 
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Papyrus,” Proceedings of the IX International Congress of Papyrol- 
ogy, Oslo 1958, 1-17) and references in the text are omitted from the 
bibliography on no discernible principle (Banti, Barrett, Ceadel, Daly, 
Diggle, Headlam, Jebb, Pickard-Cambridge, Roscher, Teuffel, 
Turner, Zuntz). The format is scholarly and demands frequent page- 
flipping and consultation of other books. One can understand why the 
Andromache hypothesis is relegated to an appendix and why the dis- 
cussion of the Strasbourg fragments must follow the presentation of 
the Alexander hypothesis, but surely greater coherence could have 
been achieved by moving from general introduction to actual 
hypothesis to discussion of the Strasbourg material and then the other 
material and ending with a summary of the evidence in the form of a 
reconstruction. As it stands the book is full of unnecessary cross- 
references and some duplication of material.2 The fascinating and 
important chapter on the Strasbourg fragments is chaotic: textual 
notes often appear without any text (and for those of us who have no 
Hermes Einzelschriften at hand this means some xeroxing to be able 
to follow Coles' argument); fragments are discussed in no particular 
order; and the treatment of Snell fr. 43 is relegated to four separate 
sections and actually presupposed in discussion of frs. 6, 16 and 18. 

These complaints are trivial and hardly detract from the repeated 
evidence of Coles' skill as a papyrologist and his honesty as a scholar. 
The decipherment of v. 13, for example, must have required hours of 
careful examination and measurement: x(1)) o(ô) o(e) ' o0(u) £ v a(n) 
. . GEÓ06e€ turns out to be (ei-) xoot ó uèv xais £oo5e. The scrupulous 
consideration of counter-arguments and the willingness in the end to 
admit that the problem is not solved, runs through every section from 
diplomatic transcript to final reconstruction. These are considerable 
virtues and they are put to good use. 

At the end of his reconstruction, Coles admits that ‘‘one must al- 
ways bear in mind the possibility that these hypotheses may pay less 
than due regard to the correct order of events, whether this be due to 
the composer or to later reworking. But the hypothesis has, I think, 
enabled us to reconstruct a play that accords with the best Aristotel- 
ian criteria." Few will be happy, I imagine, with the appeal to Aristot- 
le; I am more distressed by the degree of trust universally accorded 
these ‘‘tales’’ in spite of considerable evidence to the contrary.? Coles 
cites Turner (see above) who once raised the question of their reliabil- 
ity in regard to the Hypsipyle hypothesis which says that her sons 


? And at least one inconsistency: ‘‘the hiatus (with the óé of lines 12, 17 and 
29 of the Alexander hypothesis) should be removed by elision since the com- 
posers of these hypotheses appear to avoid hiatus’’ (p. 20) appears to be 
contradicted by *'in neither the papyrus nor the MSS-text is the practice con- 
sistent” (p. 66) and by the statement on p. 70 that hiatus is avoided ‘‘apart from 
elidable cases.”’ 

3 Contrast the healthy scepticism toward the metrical hypotheses to Menan- 
der exhibited in their commentary by A. W. Gomme and F. H. Sandbach. 
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ztagrnoav (POxy. 2455.192), ‘turned up in Nemea,” whereas we know 
from the fragments that they actually appeared much earlier. Turner 
allows the possibility that the verb is a technical term for coming on 
stage (citing And. hyp. 13 and the frequent use of éxigaveic in such a 
sense). Indeed émigaiywis never used where it could not mean ''come 
on stage at this point”, but zrápeuu and xagayíyvouat (which I think 
supplies the aorist forms for zágeuu, contra Coles) often do: two of 
the three examples in Euripidean hypotheses of the former (Andr. 11, 
Heracl. 14) and four of the eight examples of the latter (Phoen. 2, IT 2, 
Hel. 6, Rhes. 11.2.) cannot mean “came on stage”. Still, Turner did 
not repeat his question when he published the papyrus and it finds no 
discussion in Bond's edition. The normal procedure is to consider any 
discrepancy, beyond adding names to anonymous characters, be- 
tween tale and play an interpolation or corruption of the former (so G. 
Zuntz, Political Plays of Euripides 142f., on Andr. 17; CQ (1947) 48 on 
the many problems in the Heraclidae hypothesis; W. S. Barrett, 
Euripides Hippolytos 153, on Hipp. 13f.). 

The discrepancies uncovered by Zuntz, Turner and Barrett are only 
a portion of the whole. Study of the hypotheses to extant Euripidean 
plays reveals that the summarizer repeatedly sacrificed accuracy for 
smoothness, as we might expect in a work meant to be read instead of 
the plays themselves. The typical hypothesis has an introduction of 
five to eight OCT Iines followed by a plot summary of nine to nineteen 
lines. The introduction often bears little relation to the play's prologue 
beyond their common goal of providing background information (the 
hypotheses to Bacchae, Troades and Rhesus I are striking exceptions). 
Extra information, commonly names and background, is supplied: 
Glauke's name (Med. hyp. 2), Iolaus' background and age (Heracl. 
1-2), Theseus’ earlier marriage and Hippolytus’ beauty (Hipp. 1-5), 
the purpose of Alcestis' sacrifice (Alc. 2), Hera's role in the rescue of 
Helen (Hel. 9). Minor inaccuracies appear: Apollo did not ask the 
Fates (Alc. 1); Jason is married not engaged (Med. 1); Hermione did 
not send for Menelaus (Andr. 6); Tyndareus was not the instigator of 
Orestes' trial (Or. 3); Pentheus did not become king after the 
daughters of Cadmus traveled to the mountains (Bacch. 4). The intro- 
duction of the Hecuba hypothesis, in which the whole Polyxena 
episode is passed off as happening before the play, is a striking in- 
stance of how narrative simplicity replaces dramatic complexity. 

The summaries themselves tend to skip over the first half of the 
play: the Orestes hypothesis moves from v. 70 of the play directly to 
v. 356, the Phoenissae from v. 87 to v. 446, the Andromache from v. 
55 to v. 309, the Hecuba from v. 58 to v. 657. They often concentrate 
excessively on the final scene: the Andromache hypothesis devotes 
four of its lines to only fifty lines of text, the Medea three to forty, the 
Phoenissae five to ten, the Orestes three to forty, the Bacchae.three 
to about twenty. The result is that secondary scenes are sometimes 
omitted (Hermione in Andr., the whole first half of the Hecuba, 
Theonoe in Hel., Antigone in Phoen., Helen and Pylades in Or., 
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Teiresias in Bacch.), while others are compressed (cf. Hipp. 11-12, 
Heracl. 8-9, Hec. 10-11, Tro. 6-8, IT 3-4, Hel. 14-15). Timing, which 
plays so large a part in Coles' reconstruction, is particularly vulnera- 
ble: it is Polydoros' death not Polyxena's that precedes the opening of 
the play (Hec. 3-4); Hecuba's accusation of Helen and mourning for 
her family do not follow the marriage of Cassandra (Tro. 9-10); 
Pylades does not appear after the trial (Or. 11); Orestes does not think 
of burning the palace only after Menelaus appears (Or. 17) nor are we 
sure of Helen's rescue before (Or. 12-13). The story is often filled out 
in small ways: the Athenians honor Makaria (Heracl. 13); Agamem- 
non marries Cassandra (Tro. 8-9); Medea's chariot is pulled by winged 
snakes and she marries Aegeus (Med. 8-9).* 

A clear example of the summarizer's intent and the resultant distor- 
tion is found in the Troades hypothesis. The summarizer starts with 
the fates determined for Cassandra, Andromache and Polyxena (not 
quite the order of the play vv. 235-75) and then narrates the outcome, 
in reverse order. The play, however, replaces Cassandra with Helen 
and so the summarizer, caught between two stools, inserts Helen in 
the correct place but feels compelled to mention Cassandra as well 
even though Helen's appearance is thereby separated from Hecuba's 
ensuing attack on her and Cassandra is mentioned where she does not 
belong. ; 

I would suggest, therefore, three general considerations in weighing 
the value of a Euripidean hypothesis. Introductory material need not 
“recast the content of the prologue” and therefore cannot be used as 
the argument for an omniscient prologue speaker, for example, with- 
out further support. Timing may be distorted in the tale for narrative 
ends: one cannot blindly accept the hypothesis as proof of the content 
of any one scene or even the basic order of scenes. Finally, too much 
weight must not be placed on particular phrasing: **he was allowed to 
take part in the games arranged in his honour'' need not imply that 
this was the issue between Paris and the herdsmen,? any more than 


4 Two other types of error also reflect the provenance of the ''tales:" variant 
myths cause occasional inaccuracies (Peleus goes to the Isles of the Blessed, 
Andr. 17; Theseus finds Phaedra, Hipp. 15; Kreon refuses burial to the Ar- 
gives, Phoen. 19) and there are some factual slips (Athens for Marathon, 
Heracl. 4, Demeter for Kore, Heracl. 8, Pallas for the sons of Pallas, Hipp. 5) 
as well as grammatical ones (zooyvotca Heracl. 11, ‘‘against her [Nurse for 
Phaedra] will", Hipp. 13). 

5 A further example is the minor detail recorded in the Bacchae hypothesis 
that Agave began the sparagmos of Pentheus. This is probably picked out to 
lead up to Cadmus' finding Pentheus' head in her arms: three separate scenes 
are thereby unified, at the expense of giving the false impression that Cadmus 
not Agave is the central character in the exodos. 

$ Hyginus has already been discredited once and so there is no need to work 
in his version (that Paris entered the games to win back his pet bull), especially 
since the ‘‘exposeling’’ story told of Cyrus, for example, without bull so 
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the phrase ‘‘arranged in his honour"! or the final comment ‘‘so Hecuba 
discovered her son," need be fitted into the play." 

Dr. Coles' innate caution is so great that most of what he has said 
will stand in spite of his lack of concern for the problems raised here. 
The flaws of organization are trivial, and in not questioning the relia- 
bility of the hypothesis he merely follows the universal practice. What 
we have in this book is an exemplary publication of an important 
papyrus. 


RicHARD HAMILTON 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 


MicHazL C. J, Purnam. Tibullus: A Commentary. Norman, Oklahoma, 
University of Oklahoma Press in Co-operation with the American 
Philological Association, 1973. Pp. xi + 210. $4.95. 


This new commentary is limited to the fifteen elegies which form 
Books I and II of the Corpus Tibullianum. It is meant primarily for the 
student who approaches Latin elegy for the first time. The notes, 
accordingly, are brief and sometimes elementary. The parallels are 
mostly from Tibullus and other elegiac poets, with occasional refer- 
ences to specialized works or standard commentaries on other au- 
thors (e.g. 1.2.45-46 to Pease on Verg. Aen. 4.489 for the powers of 
witches; 1.3.85-86 to Fordyce on Catullus 64.311ff. for the technical 
sence of deduco; 1.9.3-4 for the slow catching-up of Poena to Dodds 
on Eurip. Bacch. 882 and Ogilvie on Livy 3.56.7, etc.). This was the 
custom of the viri docti of past ages whose commentaries are full of 
signposts like ‘plura invenies apud eruditissimum Bentleium ad Hor. 
lib. II. Od. I. v. 5'. They used this device to save space (as Putnam 
does), but they also used it to distinguish what was known already 
from the notes they had collected themselves. A new commentary, 
ideally, should present some new material. In the case of Tibullus, 
none of the more recent editors or commentators seems to have 
searched the Thesaurus linguae Latinae (especially the last volumes 
and fascicles) systematically for parallels. A. W. Bulloch @CPAS no. 
99, 1963, no. 85) has shown that Tibullus' technique is as Alexandrian 
as that of Catullus and Propertius. It is too bad that P&tnam quotes 
Greek so sparingly. Perhaps this is an unfair criticism, because the 
scope of this volume was strictly limited. On the other hand, one 
wonders how many students will actually look up Gow's note on 


closely parallels that of Alexander (in addition to the basic elements of haughty 
behavior and trial before the king we have the presence of the foster-father, a 
deadly dream, and the similarity of appearance between peasant and king). 

7 Jon hyp. 8 records a parallel comment on the play's irony. 
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Theocritus 2.14-16 (quoted on 1.2.45-46) to find out more about 
Medea’s associations with herbs). 

To give the reader an idea of Putnam’s approach, I shall quote his 
notes on 1.1.1-2. 


divitias alius fulvo sibi congerat auro 
et teneat culti iugera multa soli. 


"divitias: regularly associated by Tibullus with ambition and competi- 
tion in love (the dives amator). Linguistically it has the same root as 
dios, "bright," “gleaming,” anticipating fulvo. Riches are eye- 
catching and superficially attractive.—alius: however impersonal the 
statement, the singular rouses the suspicion that a special instance, 
perhaps even himself, is in the poet's mind.—congerat: the abstract 
for concrete object with congerat is a typical Tibullan device. Auro is 
the **concrete'' aspect of divitias, and fulvo points up its reality. The 
row of subjunctives suggests prayer as much as command.-—iugera: 
more specific than divitias and, like auro, another means of wealth. 
Iugerum is roughly equivalent to an acre, the amount a yoke of oxen 
could plow in one day. The soil is culti, ‘‘tamed,’’ and the cattle who 
work the land submit to the iugum." 

His comment on divitias is not quite accurate, I think. Tibullus is 
contrasting two different ways of life: that of the quAóxAovroc, and 
that of the lover. Surely Horace Sat. 1.1 lies behind this, but also 
Propertius! Monobiblos. The dives amator does not even enter the 
picture. The connection between divitiae and óioc, even if it were 
generally accepted, does not seem relevant. Putnam's comment on 
alius seems misleading: The poet contrasts his own way of life (im- 
agined or real) with that of the ‘‘others,’’ i.e. the typical Roman land- 
owner or businessman.—The note on congerat will probably make 
little sense to a student. Something should be said about the abl. fulvo 

. auro, Which makes the distinction between ‘abstract’ and 'con- 
crete' immaterial. What does prayer have to do in this context?— 
Iugera culti soli are on the same level as aurum; they simply represent 
different aspects of wealth. And why give the meaning ‘‘tamed’’ to 
cultus? All Tibullus wants to imply is that cultivated land is more 
valuable than waste land. The allusion to iugum 1s, perhaps, a useful 
etymological tag, but strangely phrased. 

This specimen shows, I think, how very personal Putnam's method 
of explication is. His love of good writing, his trained sensibility are 
obvious on every page, and yet he often seems to look for meanings, 
for special effects that may never have been intended by the poet. He 
discovers puns, jokes, subtleties where I see none. The commentaries 
of Gow on Theocritus or Pease on Virgil Aen. 4 seem so oppres- 
sively factual that one almost forgets they are written on the margins 
of great poetry, but at least they deal with the real problems in the text 
while so many modern critics project their own temper, their personal 
taste, into the work of the ancient poet. 

The text is more conservative than the one I established for the 
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Artemis edition (Zürich 1964) and which Putnam says he followed 
"closely but not exclusively”. I wonder why he rejects Schrader’s 
necessary emendation contectus for contextus in 1.2.71; his explana- 
tion of the vulgate (p. 70) is bizarre. In 1.3.14 he also returns to the 
vulgate and gives respiceretque, but the Renaissance conjecture re- 
spueretque is clearly needed; instead of Frazer’s note on Ovid Fasti 
6.164 which is irrelevant for this passage (for why should Delia invite 
disaster by looking back?) Putnam should have consulted F. Nicol- 
son's paper on ''Saliva Superstition," HSPh 8 (1897) which he quotes 
on 1.2.56. In 1.6.34 he prints servare without the interjection heu 
which most editors insert after it; but is it not easier to accept the 
haplography of é (—Aeuw) after -e than to postulate a rare type of vowel 
lengthening, justified by the "special stress” given to the word? ——In 


1.7.40 Putnam introduces a ghost; the genetive of separation tristitiae, 
but tristitia, suggested by Pucci is surely preferable.—Nothing is said 
about sidera caelo (Statius ex cod.)/lucere in 1.8.35. My conjecture 
operis (for operum) in 1.9.64 apparently did not convince Putnam, 
though he accepts my explanation which is based on Pichon. But 
surely if opus — res venerea we need the singular (cf. Ovid Am. 
1.4.48; Ars Am. 2, 480; 3.770). To these passages could be added Cat. 
61.227 munere assiduo valentemlexercete iuventam. Putnam makes a 
brave attempt to save the vulgate vias in 2.3.58: "like virgae, stripes, 
here of gold, running in the material, imitating streets running at right 
angles through a city.’ This is imaginative, but takes a little too much 
for granted. Markland's vices is an easy change. 

The textual history of Tibullus is such that no manuscript carries 
much more authority than all the others. Even the Ambrosianus, call- 
ed by Putnam ‘‘our earliest and best exemplar" (p. 13), is an inferior 
witness, and to speak of **major MSS.” (p. 112) is slightly misleading. 
Hence the need for emendation. 

The introduction is factual and informative. Putnam compares 
Horace's reference to Albius (Tibullus!) good looks and his elegant 
life style to insignis forma cultuque corporis observabilis of the brief 
medieval Vita. Perhaps the ancient biography from which this is a 
meagre extract actually quoted Horace's letter, for the prose looks 
like a paraphrase of Horace. It is Suetonius' technique, and one may 
guess that his De poetis had a chapter on Tibullus. 

The two paragraphs on metre are sketchy, but perhaps adequate for 
beginners. 

On the whole, Putnam's notes have a very direct appeal. One may 
disagree with him, one may miss much of the traditional apparatus of 
commentaries, and yet there is an enthusiasm, a freshness of vision 
that makes Kirby Flower Smith, useful as he still is, look rather mus- 


ty. 


GEORG Luck 
Tur Jonn HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
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Lennart HAkanson. Textkritische Studien zu den grésseren 
pseudoquintilianischen Deklamationen. Lund [Sweden], 
Gleerup, 1974. Pp. 158. (Skrifter utg. av Kungl. Humanistiska 
vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, 70) 


When E. R. Dodds pronounced that our texts are good enough to 
live with, he cannot have been thinking of G. Lehnert's Teubner 
edition (1905) of the longer declamations falsely ascribed to Quintilian 
but actually the work of a number of authors all considerably later in 
time. Aside from technical writings no ancient Latin text makes great- 
er demands on its editor’s alertness and acumen than these strange 
compositions, in which apparent nonsense may reveal itself to sym- 
pathetic scrutiny as rare conceit or stunning paradox, when it is not 
due, as it very often is, to the blunderings of bewildered copyists. 
Lehnert lacked the capacity, and seemingly the desire, to distinguish. 
His readings, punctuation, and paragraph-arrangement alike advertise 
an adamantine incomprehension of what he printed. 

A number of articles and dissertations have appeared in the inter- 
val, almost all in the first quarter of the century, the two most consid- 
erable by Richard Reitzenstein, a scholar eminent in other areas. 
Reitzenstein was fully aware of the character of Lehnert's text, which 
he described as *weder urkundlich noch verstandlich,’ and addressed 
himself energetically to the correction of its innumerable absurdities, 
sometimes with success. But he was misled by a false evaluation of 
the manuscripts, and, much more detrimentally, by an undisciplined 
fancy. Now, after half a century of neglect, the challenge is effectively 
taken up. 

This book is presented as the forerunner of a new edition. It handles 
over two hundred passages in traditional order. Besides numerous 
original corrections it advocates many manuscript variants and con- 
jectures by earlier scholars, especially Gronovius, Burman, and 
Schulting, most of the latter ignored by Lehnert. Other notes vindi- 
cate traditional readings unjustly impugned. 

The manuscripts are briefly discussed in the Introduction, with im- 
portant modifications of the position left by Dessauer (1898) and 
Lehnert. But the text would have gained little without the critical 
powers already demonstrated by H. in his book on Statius' Silvae 
and acclaimed by G. Luck in this journal (1973, pp. 473f.). They 
would have been remarkable at any period in the history of philology. 
These notes are learned, penetrating, dexterous, and imaginative; and 
they are rarely wanting in the simplicity and rectitude of judgment 
which Housman called the critic's prime virtue. 

Mostly there is nothing to do but accept and applaud. Out of many 
certain or probable conjectures the following may be selected as espe- 
cially brilliant: 172.13ff., 184.1ff., 205.28ff., 233.16ff., 244.9f., 
284.12ff. (Lehnert's pages and lines). brevius for levius at 344.19f. 
might have been supported by the same corruption in Manil. 1.481 and 
three further instances cited by Housman. 
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Some points on which I differ from H. are discussed in a paper 
which will probably have appeared before this review (HSCP, 1976). 
The proposals there to be advanced were evolved independently of 
H.’s book, of which I had no knowledge previous to the beginning of 
1975. The observations which follow, on the other hand, arise out of 
his. Space does not allow a full exposition of contexts, for which the 
reader is referred to the several argumenta and to H. 

4.20f. caede, in qua nemo utitur suo ferro nisi alieno. 

A much discussed passage, in which H. proposes nisi «aufert, 
nemo relinquit nisi alieno (sc. utitur). The supplement gives the 
sense required, but with it alienum for alieno, advanced in a footnote 
as 'vielleicht besser,' seems to me syntactically imperative. Alterna- 
tively read nemo utitur suo ferro nisi auferendo (aufendo). 

21.9ff. homo omnium quos unquam miseros fecere virtutes in- 
nocentissimus parricidium negavit, ante quam pater occideretur; et, 
ne quid hodiernae sollicitudini praestari putetis, fecit quod est sum- 
mum in rebus humanis nefas, ne vel in alio crederetur. 

H. finds the words italicized unintelligible. He would add non be- 
fore fecit and change ne to nec. He takes negavit of Son's denial of 
parricidal intent when accused by Father. But virtutes points to Son's 
conduct in the fire, and I think it is to this that the following words 
refer. That conduct contradicted in advance the accusation against 
himself; it even made it hard to credit, in the face of so shining an 
example of filial devotion, that any son could be guilty of this most 
monstrous of all crimes. 

69.22ff. (pater meus) dicitur ad notissimum sacrae artis antistitem 
non spes, non avida vota, sed suspiria, metus et praesagum magni 
nescio cuius incerti detulisse pallorem. 

H. thinks magni ‘allzu matt,’ and proposes maligni. But magni is 
not a weak word, and is practically guaranteed by 148.25 magno . .. 
incerto. 

71.5ff. quis miretur quod responsum non contempserit, dum 
sperabat, ut fortiter facerem? mori me non vult, et iam non superest 
nisi parricidium. 

Here H. defends the text, but not, I think, satisfactorily. Father 
armed Son for battle as though he believed the astrologer's prophecy 
that Son would be a hero, but in so doing he disregarded the rest of the 
prophecy, namely that Son would kill him. No wonder. For he is still 
disregarding it (by opposing Son's suicide), although now all that 
remains to be fulfilled is the parricide. 1 would delete non. 

72.27ff. sed securi estote de aviditate summae potestatis; illud 
infinitum, illud immodicum, quod nobis voluerunt licere leges, intra se 
consumit ille qui meruit. 

moritur (H.) for the meaningless meruit is no doubt right, except 
that the declaimer will have written mori vult; cf. 68.18 volo mori, 
68.21 mori velle, 69.14 vult mori, also 73.13, 74.7, 74.19, 77.15 and H. 
himself on p. 130. 

74.21 viderit, quid nos hucusque protulerit. 
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H. inclines toward an old conjecture videritis. But if viderit can be 
taken as equivalent to nihil refert, as his two examples from Tertullian 
go to show, the text can be rendered ‘never mind what brought me 
this far.’ 

75.31ff. sciebat illos non aliter ausuros proferre causas, quos 
sceleris conscientia, quos maioris cruciatus metus in suprema compel- 
leret. igitur ne supplicia properato lucrarentur obitu, rursus in poenam 
nocentis (acc.) insepulti corporis revocavit iniuria. 

The subject of sciebat is the law that intending suicides must ex- 
plain their reasons to the Senate on pain of forfeiting burial. The law's 
real purpose, as Son here represents, was that criminal suicides 
who would be unable to comply, should not evade punishment. aliter 
cannot be defended, and ante (H.), though possible, is not particularly 
effective. Reitzenstein deleted the word, but, as H. says, how did it 
get there? Possibly it arose as a mistaken explanation: the criminals 
would not dare give their reasons ‘otherwise,’ i.e. if the law had not 
forced them. 

77.14ff. indulgete, quaeso, saevae tristesque causae, indulgete vir- 
tutes, ut mori tamquam magno animo velim. ita non sufficit ad 
maturandos exitus quod fortiter feci? 

H., in common with earlier annotators, has misunderstood. Son 
wishes, for the moment, to pretend that he is moved to suicide by 
lofty philosophical considerations. The true reason (saevae tristesque 
causae = the prophecy of parricide; as H. points out, the declaimer 
regularly uses the plural in this connexion) is therefore requested to 
remain in the background. His motive will be that to go on living after 
his heroism would be an anticlimax. But virtutes (the said heroism) 
cannot be so appealed to, for the heroism is not, like the prophecy, a 
real reason for suicide. virtuti (Reitzenstein) does not help. Deletion is 
one answer, but there is no obvious reason why the word should have 
been interpolated. Perhaps veritates. For the rare plural lexica quote 
Gell. 18.7.4 veritates plerumque fortiter dicere. 

78.23 placet post futurorum incertam tractare rationem. 

After emending Lehnert's punctuation of the passage H. proposes: 
placet potius (Schulting) futurorum incerta (n. pl.) tractare ratione, 
which is acceptable except that ratione (‘rationell’) is too vague. 
Perhaps read incerta (certa) ratione. certa ratio is Son's suicide, 
which will settle the question of the prophecy once for all. 

90.23ff. sed apud patris affectus haec ipsa liberos dissimilitudo 
iungebat. et erat quaedam in inaequalitate caritatis aequalitas quod 
hunc serie laudatumque semper, illum iam (‘schon damals") quadam 
miseratione diligerem. 

For in inaequalitate Reitzenstein proposed in vitae inaequalitate, H. 
proposes inaequalis. I am not sure that any change is necessary. For 
serie I should prefer severe to H.’s secure (ohne Sorgen’). There was 
no element of indulgence in Father's affection for Virtuous Son, 
whose conduct, unlike his brother's, never called for it. 

94.27ff. non meruisti, inquit (sc. filius reversus), accipere. discede, 
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pietas, quiesce paulisper: infirmitas remuneranda sit. primum lex 
severissima est, ut fortius alimenta poscantur. 

H. reforms thus: non meruisti, inquit, accipere. discede, pietas, 
quiesce paulisper, infirmitas; remuneranda sic (so S) primum lex 
severissima est, ut sqq. I am not sure how the second part of this is to 
be understood, but H. has evidently missed Father's point. Father is 
saying: 'I don't appeal at this stage to your sense of filial duty nor to 
your pity. To begin with, you have to pay me back for what I spent on 
rearing you.’ So above, 11.12ff. parentibus vero liberi non praestatis 
alimenta, sed redditis: quanto, dii deaeque, breviora, quanto minora 
pro tot infantiae, tot pueritiae sumptibus, tam variis vel abstinentis- 
simae iuventutis impendiis! Read remunerandum est primum. lex 
sqq. | 
138.22ff. perdidi infelix illum cariorem pauperibus adfectum (= 
filium). succurrere mihi putas, quod aliquando dissedimus? falleris 
deciperis. hominis, cuius occisus est filius, unus inimicus est. sane 
possit aliquis hanc doloris dissimulationem mendacio perferre ver- 
borum: 'torqueri volo.' nihil est tanti nisi verum. videlicet inter ignes 
et flagella sufficit mihi, si dixero: ‘hic est inimicus, anime, qui nobis 
subinde maledixit, . . . 

‘Der Vater bestreitet also die Möglichkeit, dass er, den Schmerz 
seines Verlusts vergessend, den Mörder laufen lässt und statt dessen 
die Gelegenheit dazu ausnützt, sich an seinem alten Feind durch eine 
falsche Beschuldigung zu ráchen.' Not quite. Father (Poor Man) is 
rebutting Rich Man, who would have the court believe that Poor 
Man's accusation against himself is a falsehood inspired by the an- 
cient enmity between them. That enmity, says Poor Man, is forgotten; 
his only enemy now is the murderer of his son. His charge against 
Rich Man cannot be a lie because he is willing and anxious to repeat it 
under torture. 

H. rightly removes the quotation marks from torqueri volo, but fails 
to see the problem in the preceding words, which he translates 'viel- 
leicht kann jemand in dieser Weise mit lügenhaften Worten seinen 
Schmerz (= Trauer) verhehlen.' The reality of Poor Man's grief for 
his son is not an issue, nor has he any reason to disguise it. Read 
simulationem (dis is a sort of dittography from doloris). Poor Man 
admits that anyone might be able to feign dolor in words (for perferre 
cf. 36.10 ut quis perferat dormientis simulationem); but no liar would 
ask to be tortured. dolor is not ‘Trauer’ but passion for vengeance, as 
a little earlier on, 138.2 filius urit, exagitat, et inter tormenta fugio 
dolorem. 

161.4ff. 

I do not know how this puzzling passage should read, but quid? 
should not be followed by a statement. 

165.31ff. sed ignoscat natura, pietas, non est solacium matri unus ex 

eminis. felicior ille dolor est qui transigi saltem cum oculis potest; 
hic) renovatur, accenditur et in his vultibus illum cotidie putat videre 
pereuntem. 
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So Burman, followed by H. But the words sed . . . geminis, which 
begin a new paragraph in Lehnert, really conclude the remarks which 
the declaimer has been putting in Mother's mouth. H.'s explanation of 
felicior ... potest is near the mark but not on it: ‘Der Sinn ist: 
*diejenige Trauer ist glücklicher, der man wenigstens bezüglich der 
Augen ein Ende machen kann.”’ ' That is as though the text were cum 
quo transigi potest, quod ad oculos attinet (for transigere cum H. 
cites Tac. Agr. 34.4 [with a wrong reference] transigite cum ex- 
peditionibus and similar passages). For qui read quo: 'a grief (be- 
reavement) which lets a person have done with his eyes,' 'd.h. die 
nicht durch das, was man mit den Augen sieht (wie hier den noch 
lebenden Zwillingbruder) immer ernáhrt wird.' 

143.19ff. miseremini, iudices, igitur, ut hinc quoque velitis aesti- 
mare divitis conscientiam, quod contentus est, ne de scelere 
quaeratur. non habet fiduciam hominis, qui me sciat mentiri, et, quod 
non minus debetis attendere, quam si fateretur, non putat sibi salvum, 
ut iterum neget. 

H. has removed ‘ein unverstandliches Fragezeichen' after mentiri. 
He would also read verum with V for iterum, ‘das unklar ist.’ This 
would destroy the point. Rich Man's unwillingness to let Poor Man be 
tortured shows that he does not believe Poor Man to be lying. It 
shows furthermore that Rich Man does not think he would get away 
with a second denial (after Poor Man has reiterated his charge under 
torture), and that is pretty well tantamount to confessing his guilt. 

204.28ff. nec magus, inquit (sc. pater), inclusit umbram, sed per- 
suasioni tuae succurrit ideoque putas non venire illum, quia nec ante 
veniebat, quia nec factum est aliquid, in quo avocareris. 

nisi ($) for in seems right, but the second quia should be eliminated. 


273.20ff. si tamen necessariam putas emendationem, quam multa 
sunt amantium remedia citra venenum! exclude, dimitte. fastidium 
posset, quantum non posset praestare paupertas. 

‘Lesen wir exclude, dimitte, fastidio (so BV!) posce, quantum non 
possit praestare (bezahlen) paupertas.’ Admirable, but read fastidi 
in accordance with the parallel quoted by H. from the sister declama- 
tion, Odio Potio II, 287.8: licuit te reposcere, quantum numerare non 
poteras (read poterat), fastidire, contemnere. 

288.18ff. remedium bibisti, sed illud odium tuum est. quid? quod 
furis, conviciaris, exclamas, non est haustus illius adfectus, sed amor. 
talis fuisti. 

et (BV) amator talis fuisti H., rightly. The preceding words should 
perhaps run: remedium bibisti. sed illud odium tuum est? [quid] quod 
. . . exclamas, non sqq. M omits quid. 

289.13ff. frustra tibi aliquid de periculo nostro metuque promittis. 
nescis, puella non habet odii remedium. 

H. sponsors Gronovius' nescit puella, non habet sqq. I see no 
satisfactory way of taking nescit. Perhaps (si ) nescis, puella sqq. si 
nescis — 'let me tell you,' as in Virg. Ecl. 3.53 and elsewhere. 

290. iff. quod si quid tristius iudicii huius attulerit eventus, di rapide 
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pereuntium beneficiorum semper ultores ... date nobis iustam de 
ingrato iuvene vindictam. 

di rapide in Lehnert is a bad conjecture, the paradosis being diripite. 
H. proposes di propitii, which seems incongruous in a prayer for 
vengeance. Perhaps di turpiter. 

293.23 quis hominum pro se tam multa fecisset? 

‘Dies ist nonsens. Lesen wir (nisi) pro se.’ ‘Who would have done 
for his own sake as much as this man did for his friend?' makes sense 
to me. 

301.9ff. dum . .. in(ter) pertinaciam desperationemque neutram 
mihi /icet perferre patientiam. 

H. with manuscript support reads neutram mihi liceat perferre 
patientia (Gronovius). perferre pertinaciam patientia is a strange ex- 
pression. I propose neutra, i.e. the consequences of either choice. 

303.2ff. non sumus novi vobis accusator et reus, nec nos modo 
pietatis eversae recens adseruit immanitas: parricidam me olim vocat. 
ita est enim, iudices, ita est, iam pridem hominum nefandorum solis 
nominibus accusatur. 

Read, with H., omnium (Reitzenstein) and accusor (Schulting). But 
how are we to understand solis nominibus? Surely not as implying 
that the charges were baseless. I suggest solus, ‘my single self.’ 

307.9ff. memento cuius obicias immanitatis horrorem, patrem occi- 
dere velle. hinc tantum accipis vires, ut mori possis deprehensus. 

The implied argument is that since Son, when caught with the 
poison was not able or willing to drink it, he was not a would-be 
parricide. H. proposes: memento ... horrorem! patrem occidere 
velle hinc tantum accipit vires, ut sqq. But it is close to nonsense to 
say that the desire to commit parricide only gains force from a readi- 
ness to die if detected. I would retain accipis. Only the knowledge of 
one's own guilt would give the strength to commit suicide in these 
circumstances. patrem occidere velle, with its objectionable clausula, 
was perhaps a gloss on immanitatis horrorem. 

319.7f. o mors semper imparata miseris, negata cupientibus, 
quando succurres? 

Reading imperata (BV) H. explains: ‘Wer sterben muss, will nicht, 
wird unglücklich; wer will, darf nicht.' This seems very forced. mis- 
eris would naturally mean ‘the unfortunate." The word we want is 
invitis (H. quotes 315.14f. tam consentaneum est, ne moriatur qui 
velit, quam quod morimur inviti). miseris and invitis are not greatly 
dissimilar in minuscule. 

332.3f. non vultis, iudices, ad facinus indignissimae quaestionis ac- 
cedat et quod ipse torsit filium pater. 

H. proposes non ultimum, comparing Ov. Her. 1.96 and 15.71 with a 
question mark after pater. But why the subjunctive accedat? Better 


! Cf. Maxim. Eleg. 1.115 dulce mori miseris, sed mors optata recedit; | at cum 
tristis erit, praecipitata venit. 
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nunc ultimum (before reading H.’s note I had thought of non 
minimum). 

347.4ff. est quidem difficile, ut aliquem pati pudorem parricida vid- 
eatur, verumtamen stupore, amentia et in silentio orbitate defeci. 

H. rightly proposes silentium, comparing 321.19f. quo repente con- 
versus est? in quam modestiam desperationemque defecit? But the 
ablatives are odd. Perhaps read stuporem, amentiam (sc. pati videri 
potest). 


D. R. SHACKLETON BAILEY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GIUSEPPE MASTROMARCO. Storia di una commedia di Atene. Florence, 
La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1974. Pp. vi + 114. L. 1800. (Biblioteca 
di cultura, 119) 


Just as C. F. Russo (who, appropriately, contributes a prefatory 
note to this monograph) argued that certain inconsistencies in the 
Frogs were due to last-minute revisions necessitated by the recent 
death of Sophocles (Storia delle Rane di Aristofane [Padova 1961]), so 
Mastromarco now, on the same principles, argues that the incongru- 
ences of the Wasps are also due to last-minute revisions effected to 
accommodate an important current event. In this instance the event is 
political, and consists of the prosecution of Laches (who had been 
instrumental in promoting the truce of March 423) by Cleon and his 
party. The author finds evidence of this double recension in portions 
of the parodos (240-47 and 281-89) and of the dog-trial scene (826-47 
and 891-1008), which, according to him, all contain allusions to this 
trial. 

Mastromarco’s thesis, although based on an intimate knowledge of 
Aristophanic comedy and fifth-century politics, as well as on sound 
methodology, must remain, at best, highly conjectural. Thus, while 
criticizing those who identify the ávzo zayóc of v. 288 with 
Thucydides (first suggested by Hermann in 1843, then adopted by 
Müller-Strübing, and, more recently, by Jacoby [FGrH 328F, 120, pp. 
483-84] for relying on undecisive evidence, Mastromarco exposes 
himself to the same criticism when he sees in this enigmatic figure 
Laches himself. The scholion of V which he adduces (à05Aov et ôv 
mooeine Adynta Ñ dAÀov tivd xguiOnaóuevov) is most inconclusive; 
yet Mastromarco finds in it evidence to the effect that ‘‘Anche gli 
antichi esegeti aristofanei discutevano ... sull' identità del ‘‘ric- 
cone’’, ed alcuni di loro, non si sa sulla base di quali argomentazioni, 
ritenevano che quel personaggio fosse da identificarsi con Lachete" 
(p. 51, italics mine). But all that can be learned from this scholion is 
that the ancient critics were just as much in the dark as we are con- 
cerning the identity of the dv7@ zayóc; and if any of them (as Mas- 
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tromarco claims) identified him with Laches, the basis for this iden- 
tification must not be sought very far: it relies on precisely the same 
circular argumentation used by Mastromarco himself, i.e. reliance on 
vv. 240-47. 

It is also most difficult to follow Mastromarco when he would have 
us regard the great dog-trial scene (one of Aristophanes' happiest 
inventions, which inspired Racine to write his only comedy, and in 
which Wilamowitz found the very nucleus [‘‘Keimzelle’’] of the entire 
play) as having been “‘patched together in great haste” (‘‘rabberciato 
in tutta fretta", p. 97) in the wake of a current political development. 
Finally, I doubt that many readers will find the author's argument 
compelling when he offers as support for this theories the observation 
that the number of verses (c.150) which he has identified as last- 
minute revisions in the Wasps agrees approximately with the number 
of such verses identified by Russo in the Frogs! 


FRED SCHREIBER 
HERBERT LEHMAN CoLLEGE, CUNY 


DoNarp Kacan. The Archidamian War. Ithaca, Cornell University 
Press, 1974. Pp. 392; maps. $17.50. 


In 1969 Donald Kagan published the first volume of a projected 
series on the Peloponnesian War, The Outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. Antecedents and causation were discussed in it, so that the 
present book opens with a discussion of the plans and resources of the 
Spartan alliance and of the Athenian Empire. Kagan then proceeds to 
a general account and interpretation of the Archidamian War through 
the inconclusive peace of Nicias in 421 B.C. He follows the annalistic 
presentation used by Thucydides, ‘‘to avoid the paralyzing force of 
hindsight, to present the events in the contexts in which they appear 
to the participants” (8). As in his previous work Kagan is concerned 
to assess the relationship between internal politics and decision mak- 
ing, between policy and its execution. The result is a progressive 
critique of the historiography of the war, as well as a general account. 
In such a well-worked field perhaps little that is fundamentally “‘new”’ 
is established, but Kagan has a thorough knowledge of the interpreta- 
tive scholarship, argues his own views perceptively and lucidly, if not 
always convincingly, and, despite the handicaps of an annalistic ex- 
position, generally follows his themes to their conclusions. For Sparta: 
“No conceivable strategy could guarantee victory to the Spartans 
against an enemy such as Athens” (352). For Athens: the Periclean 
strategy failed, but the offensive policy of Cleon and Demosthenes 
might have succeeded. It did not because of bad luck and errors of 
execution, but ‘‘after Pericles’ plan had failed they were right and 
Nicias was wrong” (361). This is a readable, stimulating book, with 
which there could be much to argue, little to fault seriously. 
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The material is adequately documented, agreeably terse in its con- 
trol of footnote material and appendixes. Appendix A (363-64), “‘Peri- 
cles and Athenian Income,” argues that Pericles did not count on an 
eisphora for the Athenians and an increase of tribute for the Empire. 
In Appendix B (365-67), ‘‘Pericles’ Last Speech," Kagan justifies use 
of that speech for the events of 430 and ''for its effect on the listeners 
of that time.” There is a good Bibliography, ample indexing and eight 
black and white sketch maps to illustrate the theaters of war. They do 
serve to mark most of the place names mentioned in the text, although 
the maps of Sicily and of the Aegean are niggardly, but the reader 
particularly interested in military history will need to consult 
specialized cartography and studies to appreciate the descriptions of 
campaigns and battles. 

I find some difficulty in Kagan's insistence on the Archidamian War 
as complete in itself (7), thus affording the possibility of making, 
“some judgment of the wisdom of each policy and the effectiveness of 
its execution.” But, as his own discussion of the planning at the outset 
indicates, Kagan is well aware that Greek generals, too, began the war 
in hand as if it were a continuation of its predecessor, in this case the 
First Peloponnesian War of the mid-fifth century. At the outset of the 
Archidamian War some Spartans thought of collaboration with Persia 
and of means of tampering with the Aegean Empire of Athens, while 
Athens had already manifested interest in Magna Graecia and Sicily. 
However abortive in execution, the Sicilian venture of Athens in the 
420's and Sparta's efforts to upset the Empire had their sequels in the 
Sicilian Expedition and in the Aegean War. That is, the Archidamian 
War might better be characterized as transitional, as Thucydides saw, 
rather than individually complete. Considerations of strategy do seem 
broader than Kagan allows and the framework of conditions in which 
they were formulated and by which they were shaped valid for the 
whole period after 445 B.C. Another difficulty, primarily of composi- 
tion, is the omission of adequate notice of the Athenian will to. war, or 
division of feeling on that issue, in chapter 1, ‘‘Plans and Resources.” 
There, the division of feeling in Sparta is well treated, Pericles’ policy 
firmly defined, perhaps excessively so, as entirely defensive and the 
financial position of Athens discussed at length. But for Athenian 
feeling and opinion about the war we need to turn to chapters 12 and 
18 of The Outbreak of the Peloponnesian War or wait until p. 96 of the 
present book. Perhaps, too, Athenians did not feel so concerned 
about finances and the weighing of costs as do modern historians.’ 

In addition to the difficulties and advantages of annalistic exposition 
noticed by Kagan (8), its episodic nature sometimes tends to warp 
perspective and to vitiate significance. For example, in discussing the 


! Cf. R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire, pp. 252-56, 331. Apparently the 
recent book of Meiggs and that of de Ste. Croix, The Origin of the Peloponnes- 
ian War, while listed in the Bibliography, were too late for detailed considera- 
tion in the text and notes. 
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Theban attack on Plataea (44) Kagan properly notes the strategic 
value of the town for communications between the Peloponnesus and 
Central Greece, as well as Theban concern about an immediate attack 
from Attica. But in the Spartan attack on Plataea (103) Spartan con- 
cern about the strategic value is minimized, despite Thebes’ inability 
to secure control, and by the time of Plataea's destruction (172-74) 
strategic concern has disappeared. In a sense it did so with the de- 
struction, but, as subsequent planning about attacking and defending 
Central Greece indicates, that strategic factor remained valid. In gen- 
eral Kagan tends to depreciate Spartan conduct of the war in contrast 
to that of Athens, particularly to the offensive actions planned by 
Cleon and Demosthenes. Then, too, an episode, small in itself, may 
bulk large because of the use to which Thucydides has put it for his 
own purposes. For example, in chapter 6, ''Sicily and Corcyra,” 
Kagan devotes much of the space to the Mytilenean Debate. Revolu- 
tion in Corcyra and the Athenian decision to aid Leontini in Sicily, 
both involving control of western waters, are given relatively short 
space at the end of the chapter. While Kagan's treatment of the revolt 
on Lesbos and of the Debate is very good, a historian of the war might 
ask whether, in the context of 427, a short debate on a settled 
action—Mytilene had been captured—is as important for the Ar- 
chidamian War as the potential defection of Corcyra and the decision 
to go to Sicily. Thucydides, presumably writing for the interpretation 
of the whole Peloponnesian War, selected the proceedings of a single 
assembly meeting, one of many, as highly significant. Was it to the 
Athenians of 427? 

As indicated briefly above, Kagan's general conclusions about the 
conduct of the war differ widely from those of Thucydides. Kagan 
praises Demosthenes' courage and the brilliance of his planning to 
invade Aetolia to open entry to Central Greece from the west. The 
element of luck at Coryphasium, so stressed by Thucydides, is dis- 
counted in favor of the generalship of Demosthenes and of Cleon. 
Cleon, too, is praised for demanding open negotiations with Sparta 
after the surrender of the hoplites and for his view that peace for 
Athens should rest on Athenian possession of strategic positions, not 
on Spartan goodwill. If victory was the aim of Athens, Cleon and his 
group seized the opportunity by advocating the new tribute assess- 
ment of 425 to provide the sums needed for the aggressive raids on the 
Peloponnesus and for the campaigns to cut the Isthmus at Megara and 
to take Boeotia out of the war. Also, Cleon's conduct of the Thracian 
campaign in 422 and his courage and sincerity are praised. Yet bril- 
liant planning and new conceptions of strategy did not bring victory 
any more than had Pericles’ defensive policy. Perhaps Pericles under- 
stood the over-hasty brilliance which Athenian generals sometimes 
displayed and the lack of discipline and experience from which Athe- 
nian infantry suffered. Kagan's interpretation, admirable for its acute 
political analysis, seems to slight psychological and even, at times, 
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logistic factors. Also, while bad luck may have lost Megara for 
Cleon’s planning, the plague helped to ruin that of Pericles. 


CARL ROEBUCK 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


R. J. A. Tatserr. Timoleon and the Revival of Greek Sicily, 334—317 
B.C. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1974. Pp. xxi + 
235. $15.00 (Cambridge Classical Studies) 


Timoleon of Corinth deserves more attention than he normally ts 
given, because his campaign against the tyrants of Sicily and the 
barbarization of the island by the Carthaginians was truly astonishing. 
To sail from home in 345/4 with no more than ten warships and a 
thousand hoplites (mostly mercenary, and many of them the hard- 
boiled characters who had robbed Delphi in 355); to outwit a Carth- 
aginian squadron sent to prevent his arrival; to defeat piecemeal the 
forces of the tyrants; to capture the metropolis of Syracuse and beat 
off a major Carthaginian attempt to relieve it; to win a major victory in 
the field against the first-line Carthaginian troops; to make an advan- 
tageous peace; to arrange for the immigration of tens of thousands of 
settlers from Old Greece; to promulgate laws for the restored repub- 
lics; and, finally, to retire in 337/6 after only eight years of effort were 
achievements of the first magnitude, worthy of a Lycurgus or a Solon. 
His victories unhappily were overshadowed by the simultaneous dis- 
aster at Chaeronea. 

This book is not a continuous narrative of Timoleon’s career, but a 
series of studies of various aspects of it. There are two chapters of 
source criticism avowedly based on the earlier work of Hammond and 
Westlake. There is a sensible exposition of the opaque chronology. 
There is discussion of Timoleon’s and of his opponents’ armies. (One 
would have liked to know why he was so consistently successful— 
himself seems to have attributed it to luck [Plut. Tim. 36. 3]). Talbert 
considers the tantalizing question whether the similarities between 
Timoleon’s acts and the scheme which Plato sketched for Sicily in 
Epistle 8 show that the Corinthian consciously carried out the pro- 
gram of the philosopher. Talbert thinks not. 

There is detailed description of the great economic revival which 
Timoleon’s successes made possible. The author has compiled an 
impressive array of archaeological data which proves that the rebuild- 
ing of many Sicilian cities in the last quarter of the century was exten- 
sive. Megara Hyblaea, for example, destroyed in 480, was refounded 
and now enjoyed sufficient prosperity to construct a Doric temple. 
The entire region around Agrigentum, looted by Carthage in 406, was 
resettled. Gela, sacked in 405, came to life again and erected a new 
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wall. The presence of settlers from Old Hellas here is surely shown by 
the construction of new houses over a necropolis of the fifth century 
and the building or private dwellings on the acropolis over an old 
sacred precinct. Talbert thinks that the estimate of 60,000 settlers 
brought to Sicily (Athanis apud Plut. Tim. 33.4) is possibly too modest. 

Reconstruction of the cities proceeded to the accompaniment of 
expanding commerce, proved by hoards of hundreds and hundreds of 
pegasi minted at Corinth. Talbert argues that the coins went west to 
pay for grain and other foodstuffs shipped to Greece. But he thinks 
that the main buyer and the main market was Athens. Why, then, 
were the coins not owls? Could it be that Philip H and Alexander gave 
the merchants of Corinth a monopoly on imports as they made the city 
the political meeting place of their league of Greek states? 

Inevitably, one will disagree with certain of the author’s judgments. 
He exaggerates, I believe, the poverty of Corinth during the entire 
fourth century. In the late fifth/early fourth century the city built the 
large theater just off the Agora (R. Stillwell et al., Corinth, Y. 2 [1941] 
5, 24, 131) and part of the ring wall and the fortifications on Ac- 
rocorinth.(F. E. Winter, Greek Fortifications [1971] 159-60), probably 
from the booty of Aegospotami and the break-up of Athens’ empire. 
Between 405 and 345 good times at Corinth must have come and gone, 
probably reviving after her neutralization in 366. Talbert also under- 
rates, J think, Corinthian loyalties towards her colonies (cf. Thuc. 
1.38.3), shown in no uncertain way in 414 when Gongylus hurried his 
triremes to the Grand Harbor of Syracuse (Thuc. 6. 88.8, 93.2; 7.2.1) 
to save the daughter-city from the power of Athens. 


SAMUEL EDDY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


A. H. M. Jones, J. R. MARTINDALE, and J. Morris. The Prosopog- 
raphy of the Later Roman Empire. Volume I: A.D. 260—395. 
Cambridge (Eng.], Cambridge University Press, 1971. Pp. xxii + 
1152. $55.00. 


After long years of waiting, after renewed interest in the later 
Roman empire, after the publication of A. H. M. Jones' volumes on 
the social and economic history of the later empire, and indeed after 
the death of Professor Jones himself, the first installment of the Cam- 
bridge Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire (PLRE) at last 
appeared. The book is very fat, and the sheer quantity of material it 
contains is an impediment to judicious assessment. The earliest re- 
viewers were overwhelmed: *'l'ouvrage est à peu prés exhaustif” 
(REL 50 [1972] 382), “vast mine of information impeccably collated” 
(JEH 23 [1972] 172), of the compilers ‘‘ihre Energie verdient 
ebenso wie ihr fachliches Wissen die Bewunderung unserer 
Fachwelt” Byzantinoslavica 34 (1973) 234. A reviewer in one year or 
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less cannot test and probe so enormous a collaborative enterprise. One 
candid scholar wrote in 1972, “‘Assaying such a work (since it can 
hardly be ‘‘reviewed’’) is hazardous: the samples that are taken may 
be biased by the inquirer’s special interests," (CW [Feb. 1972] 207). 
The hosannas which greeted the new prosopography can be explained 
in part by the genuine need which historians have felt since 
Mommsen’s day for a repertoire of this kind. But such a repertoire, 
which has been correctly described as an ‘‘Arbeitsinstrument’’ 
(Gnomon 46 [1974] 269) or "instrument de travail’? (REL 50 [1972] 
382), must above all be scrupulously accurate and, within clearly 
defined limits, comprehensive. Actual use of the new prosopography 
began to reveal serious weaknesses: '"The mistakes and omissions are 
sometimes grave'' (Phoenix 26 [1972] 140). Sir Ronald Syme observed 
with reference to PLRE, “The innocent reader is in for a hard time, 
and salubrious lessons. Error and iniquity may prove beneficial. Any- 
one who wants certain facts about the HA will have to distrust manu- 
als (even if recent and reputable)," VRS 62[1972] 133). In Phoenix 28 
(1974) 233, T. D. Barnes declared his initial verdict of two years be- 
fore far too favorable and felt obliged to write, ‘‘After constant use 
over a long period, I have discovered that carelessness and inaccur- 
acy so permeate the volume that scarcely a single entry for an em- 
peror or for an important historical figure of the fourth century is 
totally without flaw or blemish.” This judgment is quoted by J. and L. 
Robert in Bull. épig. 1974 no. 174. 

Without being prepared to condemn, several reviewers of PLRE 
had sensed trouble. C. P. Jones, in CW (Feb. 1972) 207, wrote, ‘“The 
first probes are slightly disappointing." W. Eck, in Zephyrus 23/24 
(1972/73) 326 and 328, identified serious deficiencies. And A. Lippold, 
in Gnomon 46 (1974) 273, acknowledged, ‘‘Der vor uns liegende Band — 
erfüllt nicht alle Wünsche.” By now one has to state unequivocally 
that PLRE is a great disappointment. Obviously it is there, and it can 
and will be consulted—but never with confidence. The work is not 
reliable. For a start, scholars who use PLRE must at least take the 
trouble to check any entry they use against the extensive critiques, 
alphabetically arranged, by W. Eck, Zephyrus 23/24 (1972/73) 325-36; 
G. Alfóldy, Byzantinoslavica 34 (1973) 234-43; and above all, T. D. 
Barnes, Phoenix 26 (1972) 140-82; 27 (1973) 135-55; 28 (1974) 224-33. 

Unfortunately consultation of these corrective registers will by no 
means save the unwary or ill-informed from the errors such a work is 
ideally meant to prevent. There are three major perils: 1) In deference 
to the prosopographical project of Marrou, Christian officials are 
excluded from the prosopography. As Eck has well observed, for an 
age in which Christianity became the state religion and members of 
important families show up in the ecclesiastical hierarchy it is folly to 
partition social history in this way. The careers of some eminent per- 
sons, like Ambrose, are simply left hanging at the point at which their 
Christian service began. 2) While some effort is made to distinguish 
fictitious persons from real, the judgment displayed in the distinctions 
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is most erratic. Several reviewers have noticed that only two out of 
the six alleged authors of the Historia Augusta are admitted to PLRE. 
Of those two Aelius Lampridius is presented as a real person, whereas 
Flavius Vopiscus’ legitimacy is impugned by the editors’ somewhat 
dramatic warning device of combined asterisk and exclamation mark, 
thus *!Fl. Vopiscus!*. Why Vopiscus is less real than Lampridius is 
an almost metaphysical question; nor is it easy to say why, if a device 
to identify names of doubtful authenticity is employed, the other ‘“‘au- 
thors” of the HA are simply omitted. As Lady Bracknell remarked, 
“That seems like carelessness.” 3) On p. vi of the preface the editors 
wrote, '"Throughout we have given the evidence in full, and our in- 
terpretation of it without discussion of other possible reconstruc- 
tions." Accordingly scholars in search of enlightenment will receive 
no guidance in controversial cases. Instead they will be lulled by the 
enumeration of ancient sources together with a single interpretation to 
imagine that there is not likely to be any problem at all. Eck, in his 
review p. 328, emphasized this point in a paragraph beginning ''Ein 
bedauerliches Manko is hier anzumerken . . ."" In Phoenix 27 (1973) 
137, Barnes noted, “The editors of the Prosopography display an 
unfortunate tendency to remove the traces of problems which they 
have solved,” 

PLRE begins with the year 260, for reasons best known to the 
editors. While there is perhaps a small gain in going back to Gallienus, 
much confusion is added. Not least of the difficulties imposed by this 
date is the inclusion of material from the later biographies of the HA. 
It may be suspected that the editors were regrettably influenced in 
their choice of a terminus a quo by the old and now largely discredited 
notion of Gallienus' exclusion of senators from military commands by 
an edict or the like (cf. Barnes, Phoenix 26 [1972] 140, n. 1). Even with 
their own date of 260 the editors ran into trouble: Danacia Quartilla 
Aureliana, duly registered on p. 128, was the wife of Q. Aiacius Mod- 
estus Crescentianus, consul II in A.D. 228. The entry for the con- 
queror of Valerian, Shapur I, reasonably included under the name 
Sapor on p. 802, lacks amid a mass of references any citation of the 
trilingual Res Gestae Divi Saporis. 

The plight of PLRE, whose faults are beyond the remedy of ad- 
denda and corrigenda, can teach us many lessons. One is the danger 
inherent in collaborative enterprises, which have become overly fash- 
ionable with increased specialization. Another is the impossibility of 
reviewing such a work without long use of it. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant lesson, however, is this: the excellence of a project is no guaran- 
tee of its success. Everything depends upon how the work is done. 
We needed and still need a reliable prosopography of the later Roman 
Empire. We need many other repertoires and corpora too. But our 
profession will suffer more harm than good if such projects are poorly 
executed and generations of scholars thereby misled. 


G. W. BowERsock 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Turua Linvers. The Treasurers of the Other Gods in Athens and 
their Functions. Meisenheim am Glan, Anton Hain, 1975. Pp. 
103. DM 19. (Beitrüge zur Klassischen Philologie, 62) 


The stated purpose of this '*booklet"' (preface) is to reach '*a more 
correct understanding of the role of the treasurers of the other gods" 
through a re-examination of the evidence. The author is above all 
preoccupied with demonstrating that this board of treasurers was in- 
stituted to oversee on the “‘Akropolis’’ (sic) not all of the collected 
treasures of these ‘‘other’’ gods, but only those sums repaid under the 
terms of the first decree of Kallias together with such sums as would 
be contributed thereafter from the annual revenues of these gods. The 
first chapter (eighteen pages) is devoted to a survey of traditional 
views of this problem and the presentation of arguments against these 
views; the second chapter (thirty-nine pages) examines in detail the 
fifth-century inscriptions which refer to these treasurers, and it in- 
cludes a line-by-line commentary and translation (fifteen pages) of the 
first of the Kallias decrees (Meiggs and Lewis 51). Discussions of 
other aspects of the work of this board, found in various places in the 
second chapter and in a third chapter on ''the evidence of the fourth 
and third centuries" (eight pages), strike this reader as awkwardly 
inserted afterthoughts. The remaining pages are devoted to conclu- 
sions (six pages) and footnotes (thirty-two pages). 

The work itself is a journal article of moderate length issued as an 
overpriced monograph. Clarification of its purpose—whether ar- 
gumentative or analytic—and more logical structuring could have 
produced much more concise argumentation and have avoided much 
repetition, especially between chapters 1 and 2 and within chapter 2. 
The length of the work is further exaggerated by photo-offset printing 
from a typescript. The conclusions themselves would have been bet- 
ter served by publication as an article, especially in view of the con- 
troversy surrounding so much of the documentation of the fifth cen- 
tury. The editors of the series might well be asked to review their 
standards for publication of monographs. 

The editors might further be asked to review their editorial stan- 
dards. The indications of haste to have the work published cited 
above have their counterparts in technical details. An English- 
speaking proofreader could have eliminated many infelicities and 
grammatical faults; careful retyping on an adequate machine could 
have eliminated awkward insertions of Greek words and phrases 
(e.g., pp. 10, 45, 54), the insertion by hand of diacritical marks, Greek 
accents, punctuation, and a correction (e.g., pp. 10, 20, 22, 54, 61, 90), 
as well as unmatched keyboards on the same page (preface). Such 
inattention to neatness of presentation does not fit the exorbitant 
price. 

These criticisms should not obscure the amount of solid research 
and the wealth of material which has been included especially in the 
footnotes. An abundance of detailed evidence supports the principal 
argument as well as a number of subsidiary arguments. Miss Linders 
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uses to good advantage not only her acquaintance with the Brauronian 
treasure records, but also her broad knowledge of documentation 
from elsewhere, for parallels, for definitions, and for illustrating the 
procedures of those who administered sacred finances (see, for exam- 
ple, pp. 30-32, and footnotes). One hopes that these resources of 
scholarship and method will be turned to a major work on Greek 
sacred treasures and treasure records or to collections of re-edited 
documents. 


DANIEL J. GEAGAN 
McMaster UNIVERSITY 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


DoNALD WILLIAM BRADEEN & MALCOLM Francis MCGREGOR. 
Studies in Fifth-Century Attic Epigraphy. Norman, Oklahoma, 
University of Oklahoma Press for the University of Cincinnati, 
1974. Pp. xvii + 140, with 24 plates in the text. $8.95. (University 
of Cincinnati Classical Studies, 4) 


Though the authors signed the preface in January of 1973 and 
though the copyright was secured in the same year, the actual date of 
publication was February of 1974. Bradeen’s untimely death on April 
11, 1973, occurred after the book was finished and before its publica- 
tion, but he and McGregor were able to enjoy and profit by a close 
collaboration throughout, especially during the year 1967-1968 in 
Greece. 

The book consists of a series of essays, of which the first four, to 
each of which a chapter is dedicated, carry the titles: (T) The Attic 
` Quota-List of 429 B.C., (II) Regulations for Miletos, (III) The Alliance 
with Egesta, and (IV) Athens and the Boiotians. Two shorter chapters 
follow: (V) Athens and Kolophon, and (VI) The Proxeny Decree IG 
P, 149. The last chapter in the book (VII) is a miscellany entitled 
Adnotationes Epigraphicae which records observations, mostly of 
details but none insignificant, on the texts of twenty-six Attic inscrip- 
tions of the Fifth Century. 

The collaborators have devoted most time to the subjects of the first 
two chapters. In submitting List 26 of the quota-lists (A. T.L., II, 
[1949] 30) to repeated and minute inspection they have gleaned several 
new names, notably at the bottom of Col. III and in Col. IV, and they 
have displaced some names which they feel not justified by the evi- 
dence, again mostly in Cols. III and IV. One can only say that this 
collation with the stone is by far the most searching that has ever been 
made and that the text is as reliable as well can be, given the damaged 
condition of the stone. No great historical consequences are involved 
in the new readings, though in arguing the dates the authors success- 
fully overthrow H. B. Mattingly's attempt to date List 26 to 427/26 
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with his general revision of chronology from 430/29 to 426/25 B.C. 
(pp. 20-23). More has been read in the heading of List 26, but this is 
not decisive except to show that List 26, for purely epigraphical 
reasons, cannot be dated in 430/29 or in 428/27. A well-deserved trib- 
ute is paid to Donald Laing for assistance in making readings from the 
stone. 

Chapter II presents a different type of problem, one of reconstruc- 
tion rather than of readings. It deals with the position of the fragments 
in the text for Miletos (A.7.L., H [1949] D11, 57-60), studied anew and 
illustrated with analytical photographs showing planes of cleavage 
and fracture. The stele reveals itself as essentially quadrangular with a 
stoichedon line of 58 letters throughout, except in the heading. Ir- 
regularities in stoichedon order are explained as corrections from an 
original Ionic pattern to Attic orthography, especially in the use of the 
aspirate. This hypothesis is well and convincingly argued, and the 
restored text is supported by a careful running commentary. I detect 
what may still be an Ionicism in the language (restored) of line 51, but 
in general the sense is clear and supports the traditional date 450/49, 
hitherto dependent largely on the 3-bar sigma, for the archon 
Euthynos.! 

Chapter III deals with Egesta and argues the early date (458/57) for 
this text, JG P, 19 and JG P, 20, lines 1-2. The authors rightly call 
attention to the tailed rho in addition to the 3-bar sigma as an indica- 
tion of date and stress the negative evidence of Thucydides against the 
alternative date (418/17) for any treaty between Athens and Egesta. 
They maintain that nothing can be read of the antepenultimate letter in 
the name of the archon, as many others who have studied the stone 
have claimed before them. I also have claimed that no letter can be 
read in this stoichos, but I am inclined now to agree with Raubitschek 
and Woodhead (SEG X, 7) that there are in fact traces of a possible 
rho. In other words there is some epigraphic basis, slight though it 
may be, for reading the name of the archon as Habron (458/57). No- 
thing of this can be made out in the photograph reproduced in Plate 
VIII, which is less good than that which Woodhead published in Hes- 
peria 17 (1948) Plate 24, where parts of the last four letters of the name 
seem to be visible. Much depends on the antepenultimate letter, and a 
good photograph would deserve careful study; that in Plate VIII has 
been too much bleached, perhaps in publication, in its opening lines. 
This is an important text and, if correctly dated, it is evidence for 
Athenian interest in the West at mid century. It was followed soon 
(before 446) by the treaties with Rhegion and Leontinoi (/G P?, 51 and 
52) which must antedate the death of their orator Kallias. The argu- 
ment of D. M. Lewis that Kallias cannot have been the son of Hip- 
ponikos of Alopeke? because the name in the renewal of the treaties in 


! For the validity of the 3-bar sigma as a criterion of date see now also Proc. 
Phil. Soc. 119 (1975) 272. 
2 This identification was advocated in A.T.L., III (1950) 276-77. 
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433 cannot belong to a dead man? has been effectively countered by 
Michael Jameson.‘ The name of the dead Kallias is entirely logical as 
the author of the unchanged decrees in their repeated form. Failure to 
recognize this fact continues to cause trouble.‘ It is good to have the 
restatement by Bradeen and McGregor of early Athenian interest in 
Sicily and the West. 

Chapter IV deals with Boiotia, in particular with the Thespians, and 
includes a new fragment of the decree concerning them (SEG X, 81) 
discovered as belonging to the inscription by Michael Walbank and a 
new join discovered by Bradeen and McGregor. 

Chapter V deals with. Kolophon and makes a strong case for the 
establishment of an Athenian colony near this city in 447/46. The 
argument is a defense of the account given in A.7.L., HI (1950) p. 282, 
and rejects the interpretation of Meiggs and Lewis in Greek Historical 
Inscriptions, No. 47 (especially p. 124). Bradeen and McGregor indi- 
cate the risk one runs if he assumes that some event in the Pentakon- 
taetia which he might have mentioned but did not mention did not 
occur. This is in contrast to the value of his silence about an important 
event in the war years proper, like the alleged treaty between Athens 
and Egesta in 418/17. 

Chapter VI concerns the proxeny decree JG P, 149. Here the new 
discovery of a join between fragments a and b and discussion with 
Michael Walbank have contributed to a tighter and better text, though 
still one not without its difficulties. This is followed by a miscellane- 
ous series of scattered observations in Chapter VII; these notes are 
for the most part details of readings gleaned from careful examination 
of the stones in Athens. 

This is a volume for the specialist. Yet it is by such careful study 
that the progress of our discipline is achieved. The authors are both 
experienced epigraphists who have worked for long periods in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens with the full facilities offered by the 
directors and the skilled technicians of the staff, to whom a special 
tribute is deservedly paid. Every page of this volume deserves careful 
study. The importance of the new readings, reports of joins, and 
descriptions of the stones cannot be overestimated. The illustrations 
are generally excellent (see above for comment on Plate VIII) and are 
in themselves a primary commentary on the texts. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


3 JHS 81 (1961) p. 118, note 8, repeated by Meiggs and Lewis, Greek Histor- 
ical Inscriptions to the End of the Fifth Century B.C. (1969) 173. 

3 AJP 93 (1972) 476. 

5 [ note especially the recent article by J. D. Smart in JHS 92 (1972) 194. 
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BENJAMIN D. MeriTT & Jonn S. TRaiLL. Inscriptions: The Council- 
lors. Princeton, N. J., The American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens, 1974. Pp. xii + 486; plates 2. $45.00. (The Athenian 
Agora Ser., 15) 


The reviewer, who for forty years worked with the Agora inscrip- 
tions and cherished a vain hope to share in their final publication, has 
undertaken the review out of a sense of duty. He knows the material 
and is glad to report that the inscriptions of this volume have been 
very well presented. 

After preliminary publication and long exposure to scholarly dis- 
cussion the Agora inscriptions can be collected in exact texts. In this 
volume the authors have assembled all the prytany decrees and all the 
prytany catalogues not only from the Agora Excavations but from 
Áthens or Áttica as a whole, because the decrees and catalogues are 
interconnected prosopographically, stylistically and chronologically. 

The volume brings the subject up-to-date by its ample bibliography, 
complete coverage of new, old, and emended texts, its superb index, 
concordance, and its introductory discussion of matters touched upon 
in the 495 decrees and catalogues. It provides a solid foundation and 
becomes a basic tool from now on like a volume of the JG. Its first 
virtue is the accuracy of the texts, based (with few exceptions) on 
autopsy. 

Disagreements will occur in respect to details of dating and restora- 
tion. At least one example of the latter must be given. No. 442, first 
published by J. H. Oliver, Hesperia 11 (1942) 70-71, No. 36 with 
photograph, contains a list of aisiti, of which the first was the [- - - 
flovAfg xai ófuov Orfitius Burrianus. Further down in the list ap- 
pears another official [- - - Povis xai óyíuov. Oliver identified the 
first as the herald of the council and demos, the second as the secre- 
tary. Notopoulos later identified the first as the secretary of the coun- 
cil and demos, the second as the herald. Meritt/Traill adopt the restor- 
ations proposed by Notopoulos without indicating that the restora- 
tions were his or that Oliver offered different restorations, not that 
Meritt/Traill pass the restorations off as their own (they habitually 
indicate bibliography and leave the reader to run down the restora- 
tions of previous editors for himself); and in the index they list Orfitius 
Burrianus without qualification as ''secretary of the boule and the 
demos." Yet he was certainly the herald of the council and demos, 
because the herald after 126/7 heads the list of (non-Eleusinian) aisiti 
in Nos. 331, 365, 366, 369, 371-373, 378, 380, 413, 414, 420, 426, 427, 
443, 445, 460, whether or not the secretary was listed. Only in No. 
330, where the herald was probably absent, does a secretary clearly 
head the list. 

Since the herald of the council and demos was a man of great 
distinction'at Athens under the principate, one ought to list the post- 
reform, annual heralds as they appear in this volume. They are: 


f 
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Name Inscription Date according to M/T 

bidB. Tavisīvos Ayvosotoc No. 329 ca. a. 132/3 

M .]voc IHaÀÀAgyveig Nos. 365-366 ant a. 165 

'Hàióóvo loc ’AOnvoddgov No. 369 a. 166/7 
l'ogyíag ) 'Axaoveóc No. 371 a. 167/8 

[n ]énmos 'Avuxóc Byoattóc Nos. 372-373 a. 168/9 
"Eoo |ç] Newayóoov Nos. 378-380 a. 169/70 
Piddttposg '"Agxeoióruov No. 402 a. 180/1 
baBiog Oiafiavóg Maga0óvioc No. 406 a. 182/3 
Movvatiog O)ozíoxoc No. 407 a. 184/5 
Ag. 'E [zivvv ]yávov Mevávógov No. 413 a. 187/8 
Ki. Atovva[ - - - ] No. 420 a. 190/1 
K [4. A [oóourzoc No. 426 a. 195/6 
MOM E[? ]ónuoc ‘Egev 

"Ano [Ade ]vt[ov “Eou(etos)| No. 427 ca. a. 197 

'Oogírioc Bovogiavóg Xgij(ruog) No. 442 a. 198/9 
Doipos No. 443 ca. a. 198 
KA. 'Attixóg; Maga(@avios) No. 460 a. 209/10 


The dates given by Meritt/Traill for Nos. 406-407 suggest that 
Fabius Thisbianus (husband of Munatia Sabina, ZPE 14 [1974] 137f.) 
was a brother-in-law of Munatius Vopiscus. For in No. 406 the name 
should now be read, in its entirety with some faith, as Thisbianus. 

On pages 14-15 Meritt/Traill list the perennial heralds of the council 
and demos down to the end of the first century B.C. To complete their 
list and our list, in the first century after Christ 7G IJ? 3546 and A. 
Wilhelm's text in Wiener Anzeiger 72 (1935) 83-90 give us Tifléotog 
Kiatdtog KaAAeipatíóov vids OlvógiAoc Toixogóotoc, who was de- 
scended from one or two heralds of the first century B.C. He had 
powerful friends at Rome and great prestige at Athens (GRBS 14 
[1973] 393f.). D. J. Geagan, The Athenian Constitution after Sulla, p. 
145 adds from a metrical inscription 7G IP 3618) the herald Philemon, 
thought to be T: Ate Dijyuwv Sirddns of the second century. 

Meritt/Traill do not waste words, and what commentary they give is 
both economical and to the point. The datings alone represent an 
enormous labor, for which one must be grateful; but while the 
introduction and index offer an abundance of distilled information, 
some will criticize the procedure which makes a reader consult earlier 
editions for basic information on this or that text, if, for example, he 
wishes to know what the reading corrected to Oeo (iç in No. 293 
actually was. Of course, the absence of an apparatus saves labor and 
expense. 

The unsurpassable thrill of seeing many of these inscriptions com- 
ing out of the earth or of houses still abides as a vivid memory forty 
years later. In their freshness they brought the ancient world to life in 
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our imagination, and in the first Hesperia supplement, that of Sterling 
Dow’s Prytaneis. 


James H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


H. H. ScurLard. The Elephant in the Greek and Roman World. 
Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1974. Pp. 288 + 
XXIV plates and 24 text figures. $16.50 (Aspects of Greek and 
Roman Life) 


éAépac meant not elephant but ivory to Homer, Hesiod and Pindar; 
Herodotus (4.191) was the first Greek author to mention the beast of 
which, however, he had no firsthand experience. From fragments of 
Ctesias we learn more, and Plato in the Critias (114 e) includes the 
elephant among the animals which populate Atlantis. With Aristotle, 
predictably, came a new level of anatomical precision (it does not 
follow from the passage quoted by Scullard on page 38 that Aristotle 
thought the elephant could not swim), though he grossly exaggerated 
the age span of the elephant, which corresponds roughly with that of 
man, and credited the animal with twice the amount of food and water 
which it actually requires: a modern African elephant consumes be- 
tween 300 and 350 pounds of vegetation, and drinks approximately 50 
gallons of water per day. It was the opinion of ancient writers that 
Indian elephants were larger than Africans; the existence of truly 
massive African elephants was revealed only during the course of the 
last century, whereas the ancients knew the smaller animals of Eritrea 
and northwest Africa. 

Alexander’s was the first Greek army to meet elephants face to 
face—at the battle of the Hydaspes, where Porus had 200 on his side. 
Though Alexander could have mustered some 150 of them himself, he 
made no attempt to use them in battle—then or subsequently. In 
Hellenistic warfare, however, they became an offensive weapon, 
stationed in front of the lines. Pyrrhus brought twenty across the sea 
from Epirus to Tarentum in 280 B.C., and the Romans thus encoun- 
tered the '*Lucanian oxen” for the first time. Pyrrhus may also have 
introduced the strategem of placing armed men in towers on the 
elephants' backs: the famous Capena plate in the Villa Giulia is in- 
voked in confirmation. Both Ptolemy IV Philopater and Antiochus 
used turreted elephants at the battle of Raphia; Polybius' account is 
the best description in the ancient sources of what happened when 
elephants met in battle. The Punic Wars introduced Roman legions to 
the elephants of North Africa, but even after considerable further 
experience—against Celtiberians, Allobroges, and Jugurtha—the 
beast was never formally incorporated into their own army: it was a 
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two-edged weapon (xoivoi xoAgucoe in Appian’s phrase, genus anceps 
in Livy's). Elephanti in proeliis magnitudine corporum, barritus hor- 
rore, formae ipsius novitate homines equosque conturbant: Vegetius 
was perhaps too sanguine, for he fails to mention that an unexpected 
sound or movement, a wound or the death of a mahout, could cause 
total panic among the elephants. 

This is the third, and least successful, of Professor Scullard's books 
in the series of which he is general editor. The comprehensiveness of 
coverage suggested by the title is misleading: five chapters, nearly 
three-fifths of the work, are devoted to a review of the role of the 
elepbant in Greco-Roman military history, from the time when Alex- 
ander saw fifteen elephants of Darius facing his lines at Gaugemela 
(they apparently took no part in the battle), to A.D. 570, the *'year of 
the elephant" in Muslim lore, when an Abyssinian army with 
elephants unsuccessfully attacked Mecca and was thwarted by the 
grandfather of Mohammed. Despite this broad chronological spec- 
trum, however, the elephant mattered in warfare only during the Hel- 
lenistic period, for neither Alexander nor the Romans owed any of 
their martial achievement to exploitation of the elephant. The remain- 
der of the volume includes a good chapter on the natural history of the 
beast in the light of modern knowledge, and two chapters on the 
Greek and Roman writers, from Aristotle to Philostratus, who discuss- 
ed the elephant at any length. A final chapter of twenty-four pages 
suffices for everything else: organization and equipment for war, tow- 
ers, tactics, the games, processions and religion. There is an appen- 
dix on ivory. 

AS will be clear from the foregoing account of the contents of this 
volume, the Roman Empire comes off badly. To be sure, Scullard 
notes in the preface that because of J. M. C. Toynbee's recent discus- 
sion of elephants in another work in this same series on animals in 
Roman art, he has ''not dealt so fully with the appearance of elephants 
in art as such.'""! But the subjects not treated extend far beyond the 
realm of the aesthetic. The large and important topics of the 
elephant's place and significance in games and processions are dis- 
posed of in fewer than ten pages, and the reader is referred in note 163 
to Toynbee for fuller treatment and further references. Too little at- 
tention is paid to the organization and administration of the imperial 
herd in Italy: Juvenal implies (12.102ff.) that the emperor's beasts 
were trained there but bred abroad, but there is evidence in Aelian 
that elephants were born and bred in Italy—and surely that was a 
necessary condition for the introduction of the elephant car as a regu- 
lar feature in the various processions attached to the Ludi in the 
Circus Maximus.? The remarks on the ingenuity of Pyrrhus and the 


! For two newly published marble reliefs of African elephants, mentioned by 
neither Toynbee nor Scullard, see C. Vermeule and N. Neuerburg, Catalogue 
of the Ancient Art in the J. Paul Getty Museum (1973) p. 37, no. 82. 

? An elephant car (quadriga), not a boat, is depicted in plate XXc. 
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Carthaginians in managing to move elephants across the seas whet the 
reader’s appetite—which is never satisfied—for a discussion of the 
Roman achievement in organizing their overseas transport on a large 
scale; and we should like to know more about the feeding and mainte- 
nance of the beasts in Rome and the other chief cities of Italy. These 
omissions matter; because whereas the elephant was employed 
chiefly in warfare in the Hellenistic world, the Romans used them 
chiefly in public spectacles, and because Roman imperial sophistica- 
tion in large scale organization and administration, here as in other 
spheres, was an enduring achievement, widely recognized but still 
insufficiently understood. The praepositus camellorum is pertinent 
here: see R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia? (Oxford 1973) 302. 

But there remains the more serious question, whether classical an- 
tiquity does not cast more light upon the elephant than does the 
elephant upon antiquity. Professor Scullard's book is based upon the 
latter assumption, which all readers may not share. Even in Hellenis- 
tic military engagements the presence of elephants was rarely, if ever, 
decisive: to concentrate primarily upon the issues affecting the 
elephants makes for contrived historical writing; at the same time 
there is a great deal of space accorded to hackneyed review of politi- 
cal, military, or literary background, in order to set the stage for the 
elephants' appearances. Despite its prodigious bulk, the elephant re- 
quires a larger context. 


J. H. D'AnMs 


PRINCETON, NEw JERSEY, 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Erratum. 


In Peter Schmitter’s article ‘Compulsory Schooling at 
Athens and Rome?’ (AJP 96 [1975] 276-89) a portion of the 
original text is missing. The second paragraph on p. 289 should 
read: 


“Let us remember also that the school laws quoted by Aes- 
chines lead us to believe in a high frequency of public schools, 
so that it can be seen that the instruction in the named subjects 
took place for the most part in school and not in private lessons 
at home. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that for a boy of 
Hellenistic Athens attendance at school was not imperative but 
was to a large extent customary and that school had already 
become an established institution.5*”’ 
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Ne l 
translation is much the 
best one I’ve ever seen” 


—REX WARNER 


AESCHYLUS 
The Oresteia 


Translated by Robert Fagles 


Introductory essay with W. B. Stanford 


"How satisfying to read at last a modern translation 
which is rooted in Greek feeling and Greek thought." 
—MARY RENAULT 

“The translation is in 

living English, and actable, 

but close to Aeschylus.... One has 
the sweep of the trilogy 
interpreted in a consistent 
style, high but easy, folding 
in the colloquial where 
appropriate, rising to the 
occasion in visionary 
passages. The analyses, 
conjectures, and insights 
of the introduction are 
worthy of their subject. ... 
An impressive work." 
—ROBERT FITZGERALD 

“The present scholarly and 
sensitive translation could 
almost stand as an education 
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ETRUSCAN DRESS 


Larissa Bonfante 
A change in fashions can be a fascinating and colorful indication 
of the social, political, and artistic process taking place in any 
civilization. Bonfante studies the development of Etruscan dress 
from the eighth to the first century B.C., using actual remnants 
of costumes, artistic representations, and literary passages deal- 
ing with the subject. The author explores Near Eastern influ- 
ences on Etruscan dress and the relationships of Greek and 
Roman to Etruscan styles. In addition, by tracing the origin of 
each style, the study provides a chronology of Etruscan relations 
with the Near East and the cities of Greece. $17.50 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 





Edited by MARTIN S. SMITH. O This edition of the 
Cena Trimalchionis is intended primarily for use by 
students. The fascinating background of Trimalchio 
and his friends and their racy conversation are fully 
annotated, and there is a strong emphasis throughout 
the commentary on questions of literary interpretation. 
The text and critical apparatus are based substantially 
on those of Konrad Müller. The introduction discusses 
the relation of the work to various kinds of literature, 
the place of the Cena among literary symposia, and 
the textual tradition. 

1975 256 pp. $16.00 


Cornelii Taciti: Opera Minora 


Edited by M. WINTERBOTTOM and R. M. OGLIVIE. 0 
This volume replaces the edition of Tacitus' minor 
works which was produced in 1900 by H. Furneaux 
and partly revised in 1938 by J. G. C. Anderson. The 
latest archeological findings have been considered, 
and a far wider range of manuscript evidence has 
been taken into account. The editors have presented 
this evidence as economically as possible, Keeping 
editorial conjecture in the text to a minimum. (Oxford 
Classical Texts) 

1975 124 pp. $6.25 


Epigrammata Graeca 
From the Beginning to the Garland of Phillip 


Edited by SIR DENYS PAGE. O All epigrams ascribed 
to Greek authors from Archilocus to Meleager are 
included in this volume, in addition to the two best of 
the epigrammists from the following 
period—Philodemus and Crinagoras. The majority of 
the epigrams come from the Palatine and Planudean 
manuscripts of the Greek Anthology, which have been 
re-collated for the apparatus criticus. The preface 
briefly discusses the authenticity of the epigrams 
ascribed to Simonides, Anacreon, Plato, and Erinna. 
(Oxford Classical Texts) 

1975 350 pp. $11.25 


Theodoret of Cyrus: Eranistes 


Critical text and prolegomena by GERARD H. 
ETTLINGER, Fordham University. O The Eranistes is a 
major work in the history of Christian theology, 
especially with reference to the Christological 
controversies which culminated in the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451. The introduction places Theodoret 
and his work in historical and theological perspective. 
There is a full discussion of the various manuscripts 
of this important document and their relationships to 
each other, and a new study of the citations and their 
sources. 

1975 324 pp. $38.50 





Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 
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QUALITY AND PLEASURE IN LATIN POETRY 
A. J. WOODMAN and DAVID WEST, Editors 


Critical interpretations of individual poems belonging to 
different genres and illustrating various modern approaches 
in criticism. $11.95 


LINES OF INQUIRY: STUDIES IN LATIN POETRY 
NIALL RUDD 


A demonstration of a variety of critical methods that can be 
used in the study of literature in general, with examples 


taken mainly from Latin poetry. $19.95 
IRONIC DRAMA 

A Study of Euripides’ Meaning and Method 

PHILIP VELLACOTT 

The author shows Euripides’ consistent use of irony in the 
tragedies, enabling the reader to find in them new subtlety 

and purpose. Cloth $17.95 Paper $6.95 


VOX GRAECA 


Second Edition 
W. SIDNEY ALLEN 


An enlarged edition of the well-known book on the pronunciation 
of Attic Greek. The author has added a new chapter dealing 

with subsequent developments and with discussion aroused 

by the first edition. $11.50 


PLATO’S PROGRESS 
GILBERT RYLE 


“A spirited attack on the conventional belief that Plato was a 
lifelong ‘Platonist’ ".—The Sunday Times 
Now in paperback $5.95 


Cambridge 
University Press 


32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 





Magic and Rhetoric in 
Ancient Greece 


Jacqueline de Romilly 

Poetry has power to excite emotions and to charm. Mme. 
de Komilly considers the relation of the spell of words to 
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ARTEMIS IN THE AGAMEMNON 


One of the most vexed questions of Aeschylean criticism 
concerns the reasons for Artemis’ anger in the parodos of the 
Agamemnon. In spite of comparatively copious and certainly 
divergent scholarly opinion the problem has not yet been satis- 
factorily resolved. 

On the way to Troy the Greek expedition is confronted with a 
portent, two eagles rending a pregnant hare. The eagles sym- 
bolize the Atreidae and the hare Troy, while the foetus within 
the hare appears to symbolize the inhabitants human and animal 
of the doomed city. The portent predicts the sack of Troy, but 
Artemis ‘bears a grudge against the winged hounds of her father 
which slaughter for a sacrifice the poor trembling hare with her 
young before the birth, and she loathes the feast of the eagles 


"The Fair One, kindly though she be towards the helpless 
dewdrops of ravening lions and pleasant to the suckling young 
of all creatures that roam the field, yet consents to fulfil that 
which the encounter portends for this undertaking, the signs 
which appear favourable yet betoken disapproval.'! 

Now if we approach this in terms of what is explicit and 
forbear for the moment to relate it to the imagery of the im- 
mediate context or to that ofthe trilogy as a whole, we shall note 
that Artemis' anger is directed at the content of the portent itself 
and not at what it portends. She ‘loathes the feast of the eagles’ 
because she is the protectress of the young of animals. 

But critics have been disturbed at the suggestion that the 


! Fraenkel's translation of 135-38, 140-45, Agamemnon, Vol. I. 
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goddess should be angry merely at the content ofthe portent and 
not at its analogue. Accordingly, they have either assumed, or 
employed a number of arguments to establish that Artemis is 
significantly angry at what the portent represents. For my part I 
can see no reason to be disturbed by the possibility that Artemis 
is angry at the content of the portent alone, even though this 
means that she is not angry with Agamemnon. This is because it 
does not necessarily follow that Agamemnon is thereby exoner- 
ated of guilt in the trilogy or that his guilt—the precise nature of 
which we have yet to determine—is unrelated to the sacrifice of 
his daughter, which is in turn the direct cause of his punishment 
through Clytemnestra's vengeance. I shall presently show that 
Artemis Is in fact angry only at the content of the portent, or 
rather it will emerge on closer analysis that the motivation and 
psychology of Artemis are finally irrelevant, and that the inci- 
dent is contrived by Aeschylus in order to accommodate the 
mythological tradition as far as possible to the close-knit theol- 
ogy of the trilogy. 

I shall begin by surveying previous scholarship. Artemis' 
anger has been explained variously: 


1. As directed at Agamemnon because he shot a stag and 
boasted of it —that is to say Aeschylus expected his audi- 
ence to assume the traditional account which comes to us 
through Proclus' epitome of the Cypria.? 

2. Asdirected atthe literal events ofthe portent alone and not 
at its analogue, a view adopted by Page, but as demonstra- 
tion of Aeschylus' intellectual inadequacy. 

3. As directed at the eagles of the portent, and thus to the 
Atreidae, simply because the eagles symbolize them. 

4. As directed at Agamemnon on account of some sin he will 
commit in the course of the sack of Troy as symbolized by 
the killing of the hare by the eagles. 


1. The first view, that Aeschylus wants us to assume the 
traditional account of Artemis' anger at Agamemnon, is either 


2 See Fraenkel, Vol. I1, 97f.; J. J. Peradotto, ‘The Omen of the Eagles and the 
700c of Agamemnon,’ Phoenix 23 (1969) 237-63; 242f. 
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rejected outright by critics or raised as an improbable possibili- 
ty. Fraenkel justly maintains: ‘It must be regarded as an estab- 
lished and indeed a guiding principle for any interpretation of 
Aeschylus that the poet does not want us to take into account 
any feature of a tradition which he does not mention.'? But this 
sound principle is violated by Lloyd-Jones who refers Artemis' 
anger, if not to Agamemnon's traditional sin, at least to her 
Trojan sympathies in the Iliad. Her ‘blow against Agamemnon 

. is the attempt of a pro-Trojan goddess to strike at the 
invaders before the invasion.'* Peradotto, on the other hand, 
adhering to the principle enunciated by Fraenkel, provides 
sufficient refutation of Lloyd-Jones.” Apart from the manifest 
dangers of relying on even the most familiar Homeric tradition 
in the absence of substantiation from the text, it should be 
clearly understood that Artemis' anger must be finally sub- 
sumed under the will of Zeus. That is, Artemis’ reaction must be 
intended, foreseen or at least approved by Zeus, otherwise a 
cardinal event of the trilogy, Agamemnon's doom, is made 
dependent on a cause which bears no relation to Agamemnon's 
individual guilt in the sight of Zeus. 

Joseph Fontenrose (‘Gods and Men in the Oresteia, TAPA 
102 [1971] 71-109) denies Agamemnon's guilt in the sight of 
Zeus. Now while I cannot hope at present to do full justice to 
this important discussion, a number of points should be at least 
suggested. While it is true that there is no explicit reference in 
the text to Zeus's attitude to Agamemnon, three passages are 
especially important: 

a. the reference to Agamemnon's zagaxozd after his deci- 
sion (223)—this recalls other passages in Aeschylus where di- 
vine causation is explicitly related to human infatuation. It 
seems reasonable to take it that Zeus and the Olympians are 
not inactive here; 

b. the reference to the ztoAóxrovoc (461), the zroAuióo0nc 
(472) and the man of excessive reputation (467-68) in the first 
stasimon is much more concerned with Agamemnon than with 
Paris (Fontenrose, 75ff.), and 


3 Agamemnon, Vol. II, 97. 
* H. Lloyd-Jones, ‘The Guilt of Agamemnon,’ CQ 12 (1962) 190. 
$ pp. 240f. 
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c. the carpet scene confirms our suspicions about Agamem- 
non’s state of mind (it is designed for us rather than for Zeus) 
and clearly demonstrates his delight in his reputation. This 
vanity cannot be reduced to a mere foible. The audience would 
assume that Zeus would punish such an attitude. That no di- 
vine reaction is registered (Fontenrose, 104) shows merely that 
the implications of the trampling would be obvious to any 
Greek in his right wits, be he mortal or immortal. 

2. The second view, that Artemis is angry merely at the 
eagles and not at what they symbolize, is espoused by Page. 
‘Now this crime, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, is given by Aes- 
chylus the most extraordinary motive. Instead of tracing it back 
to the mortal's offence against divinity, or otherwise linking it to 
the destiny of the house of Atreus, the poet tells us in plain 
language that Artemis was enraged because eagles, sent by Zeus 
to be an encouraging portent, happened to devour a hare to- 
gether with its unborn young; she therefore demanded a ' second 
sacrifice," the death of Iphigenia, in return for the death of tbe 
hare and its young.'9 

Page has rightly insisted here on the 'plain testimony of the 
text," which attributes Artemis’ anger explicitly to the content 
of the portent; and indeed it must be emphasized that the sac- 
rifice of Iphigenia must be related to Agamemnon’s guilt. That it 
is so related will be shown if Artemis’ anger can be linked to the 
will of Zeus. Even if Artemis bears no grudge against Agamem- 
non, Zeus might use her anger at the literal events of the portent 
in order to place the mortal in a situation which would lead 
ultimately to his death; and indeed Zeus’s contrivance of 
Agamemnon’s death can be directly related to his sin. But Page 
denies this sin, because, he argues, the war is the will of Zeus 
and Agamemnon's decision is fated. Certainly the war is the will 
of Zeus, and the portent predicts its successful conduct. It is 
also true that Agamemnon must sacrifice his daughter if the 
o ahead. But this is not necessarily to say that 
Agamemnop’s decision is predetermined; it may simply be fore- 
seen by Zéus and thus incorporated into his plan for Troy and 
the House of Atreus. Page argues that Agamemnon has no real 






$ Aeschylus. Agamemnon. Ed. J. D. Denniston & D. L. Page, xxiv f. 
7 
p. XXV. 
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choice, that desertion of the fleet is out of the question.? On the 
contrary, the alternative is real, practical, but of course un- 
palatable.? 

The chorus' quotation of the terms of Agamemnon's decision 
(205-17) suggests that he rationalizes the alternatives as be- 
tween love of a daughter on the one hand and loyalty to the fleet 
on the other. The real, unacknowledged motivation comes to 
light at first dimly in the theological language of the chorus' 
comment on the decision (218-27) and further in the ever clearer 
association of Agamemnon with the sin of pride, that is to say in 
the odes and in the carpet scene.!? Agamemnon's guilt is not in 
the choice for war, although some critics regard the war as 
wrong (notwithstanding the will of Zeus),!! but in his personal 
motives. He makes the right decision for the wrong reason, from 
a flawed and limited human perspective. It is Agamemnon's 
pride then which must be related to the will of Zeus, and Zeus's 
will in turn to Artemis' anger and to the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

Page's analysis has the virtue of insisting on a close reading of 
the text in respect of Artemis' anger, but his conclusion that 
Aeschylus is not a coherent religious dramatist is simply non- 
sense. Even Fraenkel suggests that the ‘power of his song’ 
would keep us from ‘idle speculation or curiosity about details,’ 
details in fact upon which the meaning of the trilogy intimately 
depends.” 

3. The view that Artemis hates the Atreidae because she 
hates the eagles which symbolize them is almost too naive to 
require formal refutation. On this theory the reader is referred to 
Fraenkel.!? It should perhaps be remarked that a similar naiveté 
does not attach to the view that only the eagles are loathed by 


8 p. xxvi. 

? See Peradotto on Page (253f.). 

10 See for example the chorus’ generalizations concerning those who trample 
in the dust the beauty of holy things (369-72), the dangers of wealth (376f.) and 
reputation (468-70) and their reluctance to be excessive in their praise of 
Agamemnon (782-89). 

11 See for example Kitto, F & M, p. 4: ‘Aeschylus does not wish us to abdicate 
our commonsense, and to regard this “war for a wanton woman” as a just one.’ 
See also Finley's view discussed below (p. 105). 

1? Vo], II, 99. 

33 Vo]. I, 97. 
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the goddess. This is because the portent is not merely symbolic, 
but is rather a real event involving real eagles and a real hare, 
and therefore a fit object for the goddess’ anger. 

4. The view that Artemis hates Agamemnon for a sin which 
he will commit at Troy symbolized by the portent is the most 
widespread among the commentators, although there is disa- 
greement as to the nature of this sin. Before embarking on a 
discussion of these critics it should be reiterated that the text 
does not clearly indicate the extension of Artemis’ anger 
beyond the content ofthe portent. On the contrary, it states that 
she hates the eagles' feast and does so in her capacity as protec- 
tress$ of wild animals. How then can we be justified in leaping 
hence to the conclusion that she hates what is symbolized by the 
portent? We shall come presently to critics who appear to 
acknowledge this difficulty and attempt to solve it, I believe, 
unsuccessfully. Some take it as almost a mark of literal- 
mindedness to entertain the possibility that Artemis' wrath does 
not extend beyond the portent itself. At any rate, the problem 
must be borne in mind as we examine the various views. 

Hammond argues that ‘the adverse wind was sent by Ar- 
temis, ““because she loathes the feast of the eagles’’ (135f.), that 
is because she loathes the bloodshed of the war which 
Agamemnon and Menelaus are starting. . . sheisthe goddess of 
the weak and helpless and she abominates the brutality of the 
impending war (140f.). Calchas, having second sight, had al- 
ready foreseen the reaction of Artemis to the prospect of war 
(135f.). . ." 5 The translation of Artemis’ anger from the portent 
to its analogue here is performed as a matter of course. The 
references provided by Hammond do not establish Artemis' 
reaction to the impending war but merely to the eagles' feast. 

The notion of brutality and violated innocence occurs regu- 
larly in the critics, particularly in the form of reference to the 
‘innocent’ Trojans. Kitto in Greek Tragedy puts a view which, 
unfortunately, he implicitly retracts in Form and Meaning: that 


^ Fraenkel, 97. Peradotto rightly criticizes the naive view that Artemis is 
angry at the Atreidae because the eagles symbolize them, but considers it ‘a fatal 
step further' to say that Artemis is angry only with the eagles (p. 240 and Note 
12). 

5 N, G. L. Hammond, ‘Personal Freedom and its Limitations in the Oresteia,’ 
Aeschylus (Twentieth Century Views) ed. McCall, 95f. 
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the Trojans are guilty accomplices of Paris.!6 And surely this is 
correct. I can find no explicit reference to Trojan innocence in 
the Agamemnon, despite pity for the victims of war, a pity not at 
all inconsistent with the view that the Trojans got what they 
deserved. It is clear throughout that the war was planned by 
Zeus in accordance with a form of justice never condemned, 
even if in some degree superseded later in the trilogy.: The 
references to violence involved in the sack of Troy are not 
disapproving, but invoked as evidence of Zeus's inevitable, 
relentless and precise justice.!? 

It is sometimes argued that because Agamemnon is a poly- 
ktonos he has incurred the enmity of Artemis and of the gods in 
general (461-74). The danger of the polyktonos is real enough, 
but critics have brought to bear a kind of Euripidean humanity in 
order to conclude that the gods object to the carnage. This 
interpretation is by no means obviously correct in the Greek 
milieu, and the context suggests that the polyktonos 1s 
synonymous with the successful military commander whose 
fame is thereby dangerously overblown (468f.)—hence the 
chorus’ wish to avoid the role of sacker of cities (rtoAimde Onc, 
472). 

Now Agamemnon's sin in the play is clearly pride which is 
defined by his membership of a wealthy family with a history of 
sin (for wealth is conducive to sin), by his sacrifice of his 
daughter, and by his military success which almost inevitably 
fosters pride in the man that wins it. That it has indeed done so in 
Agamemnon's case is confirmed by the carpet scene. His 
slaughter of innocent life is confined to the sacrifice of his 
daughter, and this is symptomatic of his essential sin of pride. 
The sacrifice provides a direct link between his sin and his 
death. I shall presently relate this to my interpretation of Ar- 
temis in the play, but for the moment I shall draw on the above 
observations in dealing with previous views. 

In Greek Tragedy Kitto argues that Artemis is moved to 
indignation by 'the wanton destruction of life committed by the 
eagles. ... The point of the comparison is the indiscriminate 
destruction of life that this war must bring.'!? Kitto is referring 


16 Greek Tragedy, 66. 
Y Ao. 355-66. 


18 oe 
P- 66. a a’ 
e c Mae 
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not to the Trojans but to the Greeks. He points to the rage felt at 
Argos against Agamemnon: ‘... and if rage concerning the 
dead is visited in this way on Agamemnon, it will be the coun- 
terpart, on the level of ordinary reality, of the indignation felt by 
Artemis towards the eagles.’!9 Kitto makes it clear that, in his 
view, Artemis hates not only the eagles’ feast, but the indis- 
criminate slaughter.?? 

It must be objected, however, that the comparison suggested 
by Kitto is nowhere related to Artemis’ anger. Certainly the 
Argives are angry at the loss of lives in the recovery of a wanton 
woman, but the war is justified on the divine level as the Dike of 
Zeus Xenios, as Kitto himself insists.” The ‘indiscriminate 
destruction of life’ is pathetic but inevitable; it is not 
Agamemnon’s significant sin, which is rather his pride. 
Moreover there is no link explicit or implicit between Artemis’ 
stated anger at the eagles’ feast and the destruction of the 
Greeks. Further, the portent itself suggests the destruction of 
Troy and its inhabitants, not of the Greeks, and finally there is 
no imagistic association between the portent scene and the ode 
which describes the indignation felt by the surviving relatives.” 

In Form and Meaning Kitto relates the foetus of the hare to 
the ‘innocent population of Troy.’ Artemis is angry with 
Agamemnon because he is ‘contemplating a war.'?* The shed- 
ding of his daughter’s blood parallels ‘the lawless bloodshed of 
which he will be guilty if he goes on with this war *'for a wanton 
woman” '.?» But there is no indication in the text that Artemis is 
opposed to war, nor is there evidence that Agamemnon’s shed- 
ding of Trojan (or Greek) blood was lawless. On the contrary, it 
was essential to the fulfilment of Zeus’s plans. Certainly 
Agamemnon’s evil motive for the expedition (personal glory) 
does not excuse all this loss of life, but in terms of Zeus’s 
purpose the bloodshed is justified. Kitto suggests that 


18 p. 67. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Agamemnon is destroyed ‘for doing what Zeus ordained in the way that 
Zeus foresaw’ (Greek Tragedy, 67). 

22 Ap, 438-55. 
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Agamemnon should have abandoned the expedition.” On the 
contrary, it should be argued that the expedition was a just 
attempt to vindicate the law of Zeus Xenios, but that Agamem- 
non should have embarked upon it with pure motives, pleading 
the will of Zeus rather than that of his fellow commanders: a 
mere pretext, conscious or unconscious, for his pride. The 
decision itself was right, the human motive wrong. 

Kitto goes on to justify his isolation of the theme of 'indis- 
criminate slaughter' by invoking the choral passage concerned 
with polyktonoi. But, as remarked above, it is unsafe to assume 
that inhumanity is being condemned here.?? 

Finley too argues that Artemis is angry at Agamemnon’s 
decision for war: ‘By destroying the calm and fruitful order of 
peace, war commits an offense against nature, and this offense 
is portrayed in the eagles’ devouring of the hare. The maiden 
Artemis is herself the innocence of peace." Finley seems to 
depart further from the text than Kitto. Imagery such as ‘calm 
and fruitful order of peace' finds no echo in the text and is thus 
misleading. While it must be admitted that the portent at least 
potentially symbolizes what Finley here suggests, we are still 
required, in the absence of specific direction by Aeschylus, to 
make an unwarranted imaginative leap. 

But Finley, unlike Kitto or Hammond, clearly recognizes the 
problem that while Artemis hates the eagles, there is no explicit 
mention of her hatred of what they symbolize. He seeks to 
bridge the apparent gap between symbol and analogue by blur- 
ring the distinction, and attempts to justify this by means of a 
generalization about the mythological mind. ‘Aeschylus is not 
saying that, because the eagles devoured the hare, Artemis held 
the fleet at Aulis and offered Agamemnon his terrible choice. 
Rather, the devouring of the hare by the eagles expresses his act 
of choice itself. The seeming sequence from the eagles to 
Iphigenia's death is less a set of causal steps than a mythological 
statement of implicit meaning. Agamemnon’s final and decisive 
act of guilt was in killing his daughter, but the choice followed 


26 Ibid. 

?? p. 4. 

28 J. H. Finley, Jr., Pindar and Aeschylus, Martin Classical Lectures XIV, 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1955) 253. 
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from his decision for war. . . . To the logical mind Artemis’ anger 
is rather a consequence than a cause of this terrifying cleft in 
nature. But to the mythological mind the goddess stands first in 
the sequence because the gods are inresident in our acts, reveal- 
ing what already is.'?9 

The dichotomy of logical and mythological mind, associating 
Aeschylus with the latter, is altogether too sharp. Certainly 
critics like Whallon, Peradotto and above all Lebeck?? have 
established a thematic association through imagery of the por- 
tent with the sacrifice and even the cena Thyestea—in this way 
the portent does indeed become a statement of implicit mean- 
ing. But this is a mark of the poetic mind in general, not espe- 
cially of the mythological. Lucas, for example, briefly enter- 
tains the possibility that “Aeschylus identified, or made Artemis 
identify, as a modern poet might, the symbol and the object 
symbolized.'?! Lebeck, on the other hand, appears to follow 
Finley: “The omen, spoken of as if it were the cause of anger, is 
rather a symbol of the cause, for the language of prophecy 
knows no sharp distinction between symbol and thing sym- 
bolized, between effect and cause.'?? Unfortunately Lebeck 
provides no examples to substantiate this crucial, and it seems 
to me, surprising generalization—surprising particularly in the 
light of Aeschylus' careful use of antithesis precisely in order to 
distinguish Artemis' attitude to the eagles from her attitude to 
the expedition. 

While it seems reasonable, nay essential, to refer to the im- 
plicit meanings of the portent apart from its literal meaning, that 
is to refer to the cena Thyestea and the subsequent sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, indeed to the whole predatory morality of the first 
two plays, such a response in terms of imagistic association 
should not be allowed to overshadow or exclude the tight causal 
chain essential to the theology of the whole trilogy. To argue 
that there is no significant causal sequence from the portent 
through Artemis’ wrath to Agamemnon’s decision is to leave 
the dilemma facing Ágamemnon causally unexplained. One 


28 bp. 252f. 

3? W, Whallon, ‘Why is Artemis Angry?’, AJP (1961) 78-88; A. Lebeck, The 
Oresteia (Cambridge, Mass., 1971). 

31 D. W. Lucas, The Greek Tragic Poets, Third Edition (London 1959) p. 90. 

3? Lebeck, 35. 
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must agree that Agamemnon's decision to sacrifice is related to 
his earlier decision to go to war; it is related insofar as it shows 
that his pride which depends on the successful conduct of the 
war is more important to him than his daughter's life. But 
Agamemnon's death is causally dependent on his dilemma 
which cannot be reduced, as Finley seems to attempt, to a mere 
imagistic or mythological reflection of his initial decision for 
war. While the gods of Greek religion are often 'inresident' in 
men's actions, not all of their intervention can be explained in 
this way. Agamemnon's dilemma is imposed on him by divine 
manipulation of outward circumstance; it is not a mere expres- 
sion of his psyche reflected on the divine level. 

Thus we find ourselves again confronted with the problem 
that Artemis' anger is related explicitly to the content of the 
portent, but not explicitly to its analogue, whatever this may 
turn out to be. The only way out of this impasse would seem to 
be in terms of associations of imagery. Whallon for example 
argues that Artemis reacts to the portent in terms of ‘her love for 
every kind of helpless offspring. The vocabulary in which the 
symbolism is couched conveys the lack of distinction between 
human and bestial lives: the chorus sees the Atridae as vultures 
bereft not of their chicks but of their zraíó«v (Ag. 50), and sees 
Helen not as a cub but as an ívtv (Ag. 718) of a lion.'33 Whallon 
then allows himself an inaccurate paraphrase of 140-43, refer- 
ring to Artemis’ ‘tender regard for the young lions and the 
suckling young of every kind.'** This blurs the distinction be- 
tween human and animal lives in favour of Whallon's argument, 
while the Greek insists on animal lives: 


Ógóooic adéntois uaheowy AEÓVTOY 
Jtávtov T? àygovóuov quAouáototg 
noóv ófgixáAoiot teonva 
(141-43) 


While one must concede that the imagery of the trilogy as a 
whole induces us to see the predatory laws of nature as analog- 
ous to the ancient Dike worked out in the human world of the 


83 p. 82. 
* Ibid. 
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first two plays, we cannot concede that this imagistic associa- 
tion applies to Artemis’ conscious motivation, the relevance of 
which seems to be assumed by the majority of critics. Artemis 
reacts only in terms of her concern for young animal lives. 
Whallon too refers to Trojan innocents,?? but only Peradotto 
has attempted to justify the recurrent critical assumption that 
Aeschylus wants us to regard at least some of the Trojans as 
innocent. Peradotto claims that it is ‘as patroness of innocent 
youth and fertility that Artemis recoils from the indiscriminate 
predation which she knows a war under the Atreidae will be.'96 
Again this is not explicit in the text, and will have to be sup- 
ported by reference to association of imagery. Peradotto agrees 
with Fraenkel that the destruction of hare and foetus implies 
that "Troy and all that is in the city will be completely and 
violently destroyed,'?? and he takes this as an ‘indirect reference 
to young Trojan victims of the war.'*? But the young of the 
portent are not necessarily to be translated into the young of 
Troy, and the notion that all Troy will be violently destroyed 
does not especially single out the young. However, Peradotto 
draws our attention to a detail of the next choral ode (357-61). 
He sees in this passage, ‘concentrating as it does upon the fate of 
the young,' an emphasis on the 'barbaric completeness of the 
havoc (&ryg zavaAóTov).'?? But the Greek phrase means 'de- 
struction involving universal capture.' Whether or not this is 
barbaric must emerge from the immediate context and be refer- 
red to the theology of the trilogy as a whole. In the context of the 
ode at any rate the emotional response 'barbaric' is quite inap- 
propriate. The chorus begin by apostrophizing Zeus and kindly 
Night in favourable terms for granting Greece a successful 
capture of Troy. Then follows the reference to the net of de- 
struction from which the young could not escape. The sub- 
sequent verses assert Zeus's justice visited upon Paris and the 
Trojans whose guilt appears to be referred to their overflowing 
wealth (376f.). If the young are singled out as unable to escape, 


35 p. 83. 

36 p, 247. 

3? Fraenkel, Vol. II, 96; Peradotto, 247. 
38 p. 247. 

33 p. 248. 
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this emphasizes the all-inclusive nature of Zeus’s justice; it does 
not supply a reason for Artemis’ anger at Agamemnon or 
suggest that he should have spared the young. 

In conclusion it would seem impossible to establish explicitly 
or even implicitly through imagistic association Artemis’ anger 
at the analogue of the portent. Let us then explore the possibility 
that she objects only to the eagles’ feast. We have seen that the 
text seems decidedly in favour of such a view. We are told that 
Artemis hates the eagles’ feast (138), that she is concerned for 
young animal life, so that she consents or approves of the 
fulfilment of what the portent symbolizes: 


tovtwy airs F0uBoha xgàvat, 
Oeéta uèv xaráuouga È pdouata... 
(144f.) 

This distinction between portent and analogue is clearly made 
by the poet. If Artemis consents to the fulfilment of what is 
portended, we cannot take the liberty of interpreting this to 
mean that she approves of the destruction of Troy but not of the 
young within it. 

What are the implications of this view for the theology of the 
trilogy? Artemis places Agamemnon in a dilemma. As 
Peradotto declares, she does not demand the sacrifice outright, 
but presents Agamemnon with a real choice.*? Yet the mortal 
decides in favour of his pride. The result is Clytemnestra's 
wrath, dimly foreseen by Calchas (146-55), and finally 
Agamemnon's doom. In this way his death is linked with his 
pride. But if Artemis is an independent agent, Zeus must have in 
some way foreseen or provided for her reaction, otherwise his 
plans for the descendants of Atreus would depend on arbitrary 
divine intervention beyond his control. The portent comes from 
Zeus; Artemis reacts in terms of her sphere of interest, and 
Agamemnon is placed in a dilemma. Now Aeschylus is certainly 
not stating outright that Zeus foresees Artemis' reaction, al- 
though this is logically essential, as long as we are talking about 
conscious anthropomorphic deities. And yet the whole 
psychological approach to Artemis is perhaps beside the point. 

Let us approach the matter dramaturgically. Aeschylus 


40 pp. 249ff. 
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wishes to incorporate Agamemnon's punishment for his indi- 
vidual sin of pride and for his inherited guilt within Zeus's plan 
. for the House of Atreus. In sending Agamemnon to Troy Zeus 

knows that he will, through his success, incur the sin of pride. 
Now the myth has Agamemnon killed by his wife. It also pre- 
sents him sacrificing his daughter to Artemis in return for 
favourable winds. Clearly Clytemnestra's murder of her hus- 
band can be motivated by the sacrifice of her daughter, and his 
significant sin in divine eyes, his pride, can be made the cause of 
his decision to sacrifice. But the myth referred Artemis' anger to 
an incident unrelated to the sack of Troy. In Aeschylus 
Agamemnon has committed no offence at the time of his di- 
lemma, but he will commit the sin of pride during the war. 
However, the choice of sacrifice will reflect this latent pride 
later to be swollen by military success. Accordingly, Zeus is 
angry at Agamemnon for his future sin of pride (which the god 
foresees), and so he engineers his punishment for it in advance 
through Artemis' reaction to the portent. Agamemnon faces a 
dilemma caused by Zeus and related to a future sin; he then 
makes a decision which the god foresees but does not predeter- 
mine. 

Artemis’ anger at the literal content of the portent is 
employed by Zeus in order to create Agamemnon’s dilemma. Or 
rather it is employed by the dramatist who is not concerned 
finally with Artemis' psychology. Since he could not eliminate 
the goddess from the play without excessive violence to the 
myth, he was obliged to subordinate her clearly to the will of 
Zeus. Once we see her as functioning on the level of a dramatur- 
gical device and not as a metaphysical principle we shall cease 
to ask why she rather than Zeus is angry, or to be concerned that 
her anger, necessary to the superficial dramaturgy alone, is 
related only to the content of the portent. 


STUART E. LAWRENCE 
MASSEY UNIVERSITY OF NEw ZEALAND 


EURIPIDES JA 1550 AND ACHILLES TATIUS 3.14.3 


Eur. JA 1549-50: 


àveotévaée, xáuzaAiv ovoéyag xága 
ÓáxQva zgorjyzv, óuu&tov ztéxAov ztoo0cíc 


ddxova nzgofysv LP: ddxova agonxev Dindorf: 
ÓáxQve, ztoóo0ev Semitelos 


Ach. Tat. 3.14.3: 


otto yov Ó.£0gxa tov otpgatgyóv èx tho áxooáosogc, óc xai 
a)0tÓv Odxova zgoayaytiv 
(sig) ante Óáxova anonymus apud Salmasium. 


It is worthwhile to compare these passages.! Taking them in 
isolation from each other, if ddxova xoáyeu is felt not to give 
acceptable sense, ddxova moonxev seems a plausible emenda- 
tion in /A 1550,? though the expression would apparently be 
unique,? and one may insert (eic) or (góc) before ddxeva in 
the second passage making avtov the object of zooayayely 
and getting an expression of a well-attested kind (LSJ s.v. 
moodyw I 4).4 However, considering the passages together, I 


! F, Jacobs (1821), deriving the citation from C. G. Góttling, Animadver- 
siones criticae in Callimachi epigrammata et Achillem Tatium (Jenae 1811), 
cites /A 1550 in his note on Ach. Tat. 3.14.3, but none of the commentators on 
TA seems to have known of óáxgva xooayayeiv in Ach. Tat. The reference to 
Ach. Tat. should be included in LSJ (Suppl.) s.v. xogo&yo. 

2 Semitelos’ implausibly redundant zoóo0ev has been introduced mislead- 
ingly from Murray's Oxford text into LSJ s.v. ztooríOnu IV 2 and into Allen 
and Italie’s Concordance to Euripides (California and London, 1954) s.v. 
zootíünui though under goofy: (referred to from xgodyw) in the concor- 
dance xgofxev is accepted. 

3And an inceptive impf. (/tpo/jfyev) is preferable to an aorist (toofjxev). 

* Ach. Tat. uses the simple &yw in this way at 2.20.2.17 adtov eic quA(av 
ayayeivy and 7.9.12.23 £v uév Ôù voro meds óxóvouav ğyaye rotrov, and this 
may be felt to tell against emendation here. He does not use zeodéyw at all 
anywhere else. Apart from JA 1550 zgodyw does not occur in the works that 
have come down under Euripides’ name except as an emendation for zoooáyo 
(Hipp. 496 Scaliger; Andr. 27 Reiske). See W. S. Barrett, Euripides Hippolytus 
(Oxford 1964) 250 (on Hipp. 496), caute: Barrett is too concerned with bolster- 
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should prefer to keep the transmitted text in both cases and 
believe that ddxeva zoáysziwv was probably in some period 
acceptable Greek for ‘to shed (produce)? tears.’ 

Page? rightly attached importance to the phrase ddxova 
meonyev in considering the authenticity and date of the part of 
the JA in which it occurs. In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that Achilles Tatius, who is dated to the second century 
A.D. on papyrotic evidence," was an Atticist and may be re- 
flecting the Greek of an earlier period. He may even have had 
IA 1550 in mind when he wrote óóxova mooayayeiv: there are 
several verbal echoes or covert (half-)quotations from other 
authors in his text.? At 6.2.3 he has a reference to the story of 
Iphigeneia at Aulis: 0£aua ióov xagaóo&órsgoov (scripsi: 
-óratov codd.) tig xarà thy ÉAaqov vrè xag0évov 
zaootuutac. 


ing meodyw as a Euripidean word and discrediting zooocyo; and Andr. 27 
should not be quoted without 28 (see P. T. Stevens, Euripides Andromache 
[Oxford 1971] 94). 

* Cf. Hippolytus Romanus (ob. A.D. 235), Refutatio omnium Haeresium 
6.29 (Migne 16.3238A) &rel dé jv yóviuoç EÓo&gv adt@ note rò xdAMOTOV xai 
tededtatov 6 elyer èv Eavut@ yevvijoat xai nooayayeiv. ... mo0éBadev oov «ai 
éyévynoey a)106 6 ITatójo, arxeo Hv uóvoc, Noov xai’AAnderay. . .. Compare 
in general the passages cited in G. W. H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon 
s.v. zgoáyo 3 with those s.v. ztoofjáAAc B (esp. 1). 

$ D. L. Page, Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy (Oxford 1934) 192. 
Page is strangely inconsistent in his view of /A 1550 (i.e. of ddxova zoorjyev): 
on p. 192 he says, ' Here once more (1532-77) there is a difficult choice between 
emendation and ascription to a late era. If, for instance, we keep xoo5yev in 
1550, our view of the date of at least that line and its context must be influ- 
enced’; but on p. 193 'xooxjyzv: quite impossible; hitherto tragic diction fairly 
well preserved—now a barbarism'; and on p. 196, "There is one very grave 
linguistic offence (v. 1550), but this is so much out of harmony with its context 
that emendation must be made to obliterate it.' The transition from uncertainty 
to philological repulsion is in itself intelligible enough in a don, but one should 
try to publish a more settled opinion. 

T See E. Vilborg, Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon (Stockholm 1955) 
XVff. 

8 Compare e.g. 1.4.3.4-5 (i.e. lines 4-5 on Vilborg’s page) with //. 4.141; 
1.6.1.18 with Dem. 18.296; 1.6.6.16 with PI. Phdr. 251e (Ach. Tat. knew the 
Phaedrus very well and there are several other echoes of it in his romance); 
2,34.7.3-4 with Zl. 19.302; 8.10.2.19 with Aeschin. 2.49; 8.10.5.6-7 with Aes- 
chin. 1.61. See further H. Sexauer, Der Sprachgebrauch des Romanschriftstel- 
lers Achilles Tatius (Karlsruhe 1899) 42ff. 
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Though I have declared myself in favour of keeping the 
manuscript text in both places, there is a final thought that 
causes some uneasiness: it is just possible that Achilles Tatius 
half-quoted a corrupt text, accepting ddxova moofyev as pos- 
sible poetic Greek of an earlier period. 


JAMES N. O'SULLIVAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


ON PLATO, APOLOGY 23 c-d 


Iloóc Óà toórow; oi véo uot éxaxodovOotvres¢—vic uá- 
Aata OxoÀN éorw, oí TÖV zAovoiwtártov—ab)tóuatot, 
yaígovotv dxotovtes ébevatGouévov tøv àv0oózov, xai adrol 
z0ÀÀÓxig uè uiuobvrat, slra éniyerootow üAAovg éberdlew- 5 
xüntwua ovat E0píoxovoi moÀÀgv dág0ovíav olouévov. uiv 
eidévat te áv0oO zov, clðórwv ðè ÓÀÍya 9) oddév. évrevOsv 
oby of bx’ abrov é&£eratóuevoi éuoi doyifovtar, où% abtoic, 
xai A€yovow 6g Xoxgátgc tis ore piagd@raros xai ĝia- d 
pOciog: tovs véovcg: xai éxtióáv tig aDroUc éowrd Ótt nowy 
xai Ott Otddoxwy, Éyovoi pév obdéev eineiv dAA 'àyvooðow, 
iva È ur OOx@otv anogsiv, rà xarà navtwv röv Ptiooo- 

Sgobvrov xedxyerga rara Aéyovotv, Sti “Tà wetéwoa xai 

ta nò yg’ xai ''0zobg wh vouitew’™ xai ''róv fro 
Aóyov xoeittw moiciv." ta yàg dÀAmg05g otouat oùx Gv 
&£0ÉAotev Aéyetv, Gte xatáógAor ylyvovtat meooxototbuevot 
uèv eidévar, elddtes d& obdév. Ere o)v oiuat prddtipor 
OVTES xTA. 


d3 ddA’ áyvoovotv secl. Cobet: GAA'Gáugiyvoobotw Schanz 


Cobet! and Schanz had unexplained misgivings about 
&yvoovot», but Burnet and all the other editors and commentators 
that I have consulted have accepted it without discussion. The 
only meaning &yvoo?totv can have within its own sentence is 
‘they do not know’ and the only object that can be supplied with 
it is the indirect question ‘rı norðr xal dttdiddoxwv (Otagbeiogt 
tous véous)’. It can hardly be right: Socrates’ accusers knew 
very well what they objected to in his behaviour and teaching 
and the charge ‘he corrupts the young men’ is only their face- 
saving way of saying ‘he teaches the young men to question us 


1 He does not say why he would delete åå ’dyvoodovyr in particular. On p. 299 
of Variae Lectiones (Lugduni-Batavorum 1873) he writes, ‘Omnino permulta 
sunt in Platone zxapeupefAguéva, nusquam plura quam in Apologia, quae ut 
nunc sic olim in ludis legebatur adolescentulis, qui in litteris tyrocinium facerent 
et lectionem Platonis ab hoc libro auspicarentur' , and this is followed by a list of 
delenda including ddd '&áyvoototv. 
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and show us up in public’. The accusation springs immediately 
from their anger at being cross-questioned by Socrates’ young 
imitators, an anger which they knowingly direct against Soc- 
rates himself as the model and teacher. It is not ignorance of 
their own meaning but the need to save face (they are giAóriu401) 
that causes them momentarily to be at a loss and then to substi- 
tute rà ztoóyetoa for the truth. Even if the rest of the context left 
it in any doubt, it would still be quite clear from rà yàg à4507 
xtA. that the accusers knew the true answer to the question ‘ti 
Z0LÓYv xai tí Óó.Óáoxov (Orapbeioe: voDG véovc); , though they 
would never state a truth that was so much to their own dis- 
credit. 

Because of the generally high quality of Plato's thought and 
argument and the abundant evidence for corruption in Greek 
texts Gyvoo?20uw, a word that contradicts the clear implications 
of its context, must be regarded as corrupt. 

Cobet's way out of the difficulty is not to be recommended: 
deletion is a last resort to which some scholars have been too 
prone. A scholiast's comment, a very unintelligent one, on 
Eyovol uèv ovdév eizeiv would probably have been ayvoototv 
rather than à4AA ' àyvoototv which fits so well into the syntax of 
the text itself. Schanz’s dugiyvoodoty, ‘they are in doubt’, is no 
improvement and cannot have been based on a true perception 
of the difficulty. 

I would read àztogovotv. It is overwhelmingly likely that the 
verb of the àAAÓ clause should have the same meaning as 
Éyovoutv o00&v eizteiv and here there is no plausible alternative to 
ázogovo:i with that meaning. Besides, Plato likes antitheses 
between doxéw and an infinitive in one clause and the verb to 
which the infinitive belongs in the other.? An Aá clause, at first 
sight apparently redundant, is not in itself objectionable here:? it 
emphasises the difficulty in which the accusers find themselves 
and, with àztogovotv, prepares neatly for. . .dox@otv àztogeiv. 
The position of óoxóociv in àzogovoiw, iva Ó ur) doxd@olv 
ázogtiv is adequately emphatic. Indeed without àzrogoootv the 


? e.g. Ap. 21c7; 36d9; Greg. 52756; Philb. 36e6-8; R. 361a5. 
3 Cf. Symp. 175b ur oóv xiveite QAR’ ÈĞTE. 
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same contrast exists since £yovot. . . obdév eiztetv has the force 
of àztogoto0tv.* 


James N. O'SULLIVAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


4 Since writing this article I have discovered in Oxford from the apparatus 
critici of Schanz and Wohlrab that Ast suggested dxogpotew for àyvoota:v. The 
conjecture is to be found in (G.A.) F. Ast, Platonis quae exstant opera, tom. 
VIII (Leipzig 1825) 112 where a footnote to @yvoodaty says olwg) àzogovotv'. 
In his Lexicon Platonicum (vol. I, 1835) Ast cites 23d under dyvoéw and says 
nothing more about this passage either under àyvoéo or under àzoooó. He did 
not publish any argument in favour of his half-hearted conjecture and it has not 
won acceptance, being ignored entirely in this century. The publication of what I 
have to say, therefore, o? zo0AAjjc uot Óoxsi eivai àztoAoyíag, àAAà ixavà xai 
tatta (28a). 


ON XENOPHON CYROPAEDIA 6.4.11 


Xen. Cyr. 6.4.11: £x vobrov 67 of edvvobyot xai ai Geodnawvat 
Aapotoat àxiyyov avthy sig t?)v Gouduaéav xai xataxdivavtes 
xatexáAvwyav TH oxnvý 


xaraxA(vavteg : xatéxdivay xai DF | | thy oxņnvýrv E 


Char. 5.2.9: tv óà Kaddigony etaoev éni tig douauaéns xai 
OUVVEXÓAUWE Thy OxNVHY 

Poll. Onom. 10.52: xai Eevogóv dé év tH Matdeia, tò 
Eoteyaouevoy uéooc thc audéys vnoonuaivey Egy 'xaríÉxAway 
HATEXGAVWAY THY oxgváv 


xal xaTéxA. xai C 


These passages! refer to the douduaga, a wagon with a 
oxnvy mounted on top, the oxņvý consisting of a roof and 
side-hangings, zaganetdouata.* The nagametdouata could, 
it seems sensible to think, be drawn apart at some point to 
form an opening through which one might enter or leave 
the oxnv7. 

Pollux certainly was quoting a text of the Cyropaedia and 
so, we may safely believe, was Chariton who has several 
borrowings from that work in his book.? The question, 
then, arises of what should be read in Cyr. 6.4.11. 

It is, of course, not inherently impossible that Xenophon 
wrote xaraxAtvavrteg xavtxóAvwyav tů oxnvy, but a number 
of considerations combined make me think that it is entirely 


! The three passages are mentioned together by L. Dindorf, Xenophontis 
Institutio Cyri (Oxford 1857) 310f. and by A. W. Persson, Zur Textge- 
schichte Xenophons (Lund-Leipzig 1915) 95. Their discussions, however, 
are not at all adequate: they are concerned only with whether zv oxņvýv 
or tH oxnvy should be read with xatexdAvwyayv in the Cyropaedia, deciding 
for tH oxy. l 

2 This seems the best way to envisage the ox5v5j and is certainly accu- 
rate enough for my present purpose. For a collection of texts containing 
information about the dguduaéa see H. A. Holden, The Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon, Bks. VI, VII, VIII (Cambridge 1890) 55 and id., Plutarch’s Life 
of Themistocles (London 1892?) 153f. 

3 See A. D. Papanikolaov, Chariton-Studien (Göttingen 1973) 19f. 
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unlikely and that the original text had xaraxAívavreg 
gvvexáAviyjav tyv oxnvyy: the occurrence of cv oxņnvýv in 
E and in Pollux as well as in Chariton; the unsuitability of 
tv oxquv5üv with xatexdAvpay; its perfect suitability as in- 
ternal accusative with ovvexóAvqyav,* ‘they drew the oxqgvij 
(i.e. the maganmetadouata) together to form a concealing 
cover'; and the existence in the Xenophon of a classic 
reason for the corruption of ovvexdAvpay to xatexdAvpay: 
indeed if there were no other reason for suspecting the vul- 
gate, the occurrence side by side of the two xara- com- 
pounds, xataxAívavreg and xavexóAvyav, would be enough 
to attract suspicion in itself, suggesting that one of these 
words has suffered assimilation to the other. 

The corruption occurred in two stages: first ovvexáAvyav 
became zatexdAvway, an unconscious error, and then 
someone saw what modern editors of the Cyropaedia have 
seen, that the accusative did not go well with 
xarexóAvyav, and changed tyyv oxyvýv to the instrumental 
dative. If I am right, Chariton quoted a sound text of Cyr. 
6.4.11 and E and Pollux represent the first stage of the cor- 
ruption. 


JAMES N. O'SULLIVAN 
THE UNIVERSITY Or BIRMINGHAM 


4 For -xaA$zto with an accusative of this kind see LSJ s. dvaxad. I, 
àzoxaA. Il, éx«xaA. Il, zeouxaA. JI. Under the simple xaAzvo LSJ gives 
instances with an intern. acc. only from the liad; the Atticist Achilles 
Tatius provides an example of the corresponding passive use: 3.2.3.18 
yfooa HEQ nàcav thy vabv ExexdAvato. 

5 A similar error occurred in Ach. Tat. 2.34.6.26 àzeA40ov (codd.: 
éxeA@@v Salmasius, and Vilborg: zaoeA0cv Jacobs, prob. rightly: cf. 
7.11.1.2; 8.9.1.3) dxehoyotuny ovóév, and very probably occurred in 
1.5.4.3 te xgovuáriov ozoAwv5vac Quygvag Dindorf) óxoyivoíGovot roig 
óaxtóAoig and in 3.15.3.27 xarà tc xsqaAng onovdnv meoryéavtes 
(x«arayéavrec vel yéavrecz Hercher) ztegi&yovot tov Bouóv xóxAq. 


VARRO, DE LINGUA LATINA 10.76 


According to the received text of Ling. 10.76, Varro promises 
to define five terms. In 10.77-78, he in fact defines six. About 
four of these items there is no doubt (verbum, similitudo verbi, 
declinatio, and ex quadam parte). The problem is whether we 
should accept quid similitudo declinationis non repugnante 
consuetudine communi as a Single item in the text here (see 
below), even though Varro defines similitudo declinationis ($77) 
and non repugnante consuetudine communi (§78) separately in 
the ensuing discussion. The text was questioned by Leonhard 
Spengel;! and more recently Mette” has proposed that we read 
(quid ) non repugnante consuetudine communi. The purpose of 
this note is to defend Mette’s reading. 

Traglia? rejects Mette's correction, preferring to ascribe to 
Varro rather than to the tradition the confusion or synthesis of 
the two ideas involved, namely similitudo declinationis and non 
repugnante consuetudine communi. But there is no sign of this 
confusion in Ling. 10.74 where Varro distinguishes several 
levels of analogy by adding two qualifications, non repugnante 
consuetudine communi and ex quadam parte, to his first defini- 
tion of analogia as verborum similium declinatio similis. Con- 
sequently Varro has the following six terms to define: 1) ver- 
bum, 2) similitudo verbi, 3) declinatio, 4) similitudo de- 
clinationis, S)nonrepugnante consuetudine communi, and 6)ex 
quadam parte. Thatis exactly what he says if we accept Mette's 
correction to Ling. 10.76: 


! M. Terenti Varronis De Lingua Latina Libri (Berlin 1885) 261; this 
edition was completed and published by Andreas Spengel after the death of 
his father. Cf. also the Editio Bipontina of 1788 which prints a comma after 
declinationis; this at least shows an awareness of the problem. 

? Parateresis: Untersuchungen zur Sprachtheorie des Krates von Per- 
gamon (Halle 1952) 137. 

3 M. Terenzio Varrone De Lingua Latina Libro X (Bari 1956) 202, and M. 
Terenzio Varrone La Lingua Latina Libro X (Rome 1967) 125. A. Della 
Casa, Il libro X del De Lingua Latina di Varrone (Genova 1969), accepts, 
without comment, the text as transmitted. 
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Quare magis apparebit, si erit aperte de singulis partibus, 
quid dicatur verbum, quid similitudo verbi, quid declinatio, 
quid similitudo declinationis, (quid) non repugnante con- 
suetudine communi, quid ex quadam parte. 


DANIEL J. TAYLOR 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


SOME CRITICAL NOTES ON SENECA THE ELDER 


In this paper the text of Seneca the Elder is quoted according 
to H. J. Müller's edition. I also pay regard to the editions (and 
translations) of Bornecque, Winterbottom, and (as to the 
Suasoriae) Edward, whereas Bursian's and Kiessling's edi- 
tions are only quoted sporadically.' If one goes through all that 
has been contributed to this difficult and corrupt text during 
the last hundred years, one will find that, since about 1920, 
little has been published (cf. Winterbottom, p. xxvii); the more 
was put forward during the period 1870-1920, and the number 
of greater or smaller critical works on Seneca dating from that 
time makes it almost necessary for me to follow this principle: 
The place of publication is mentioned as to conjectures put 
forward after Müller's and Bornecque's editions. Further, I 
simply suppress a number of suggestions that, in my opinion, 
are of no value. I regret that, with regard to space, the ar- 
gumenta of the controversiae must be omitted and that it will 
not even be possible to make the reader familiar with the con- 


! Annaei Senecae Oratorum et rhetorum sententiae divisiones colores. Con- 
radus Bursian recensuit et emendavit (Leipzig 1857); Annaei Senecae 
Oratorum et rhetorum sententiae divisiones colores, rec. A. Kiessling (rpt. 
Leipzig 1872); L. Annaei Senecae Oratorum et rhetorum sententiae divisiones 
colores, ed. H. J. Müller (Vienna 1887; rpt. Hildesheim 1963); Sénéque le 
rhéteur, Controverses et suasoires, traduction nouvelle, texte revu par Henri 
Bornecque (Paris 1902; the second ed. of 1932 was not accessible to me); The 
Suasoriae of Seneca the Elder, by William A. Edward (Cambridge 1928); The 
elder Seneca, transl. by M. Winterbottom, I-II (London 1974). Apart from the 
editions mentioned, the following works are quoted in abbreviated form: D. R. 
Shackleton Bailey ‘‘Emendations of Seneca 'Rhetor'," CQ 63, NS 19 (1969) 
320-29; H. Bornecque ‘‘Le texte de Sénèque le père, RPh 26 (1902) 360-77 
and ib. 27, 55-63. L. Castiglioni ‘‘In Senecam rhetorem animadversiones 
criticae," in Raccolta di scritti in onore di Felice Ramorino (Milano 1928) 
101-29; R. Novak '' Kritische Studien zu Seneca Rhetor,” WS 35 (1913) 131,42 
and 289-303; ib. 36 (1914) 164-74; R. Opitz, NJbb 137 (1888) 273-93 (review of 
Müller's edition); W., C. Summers ‘‘Notes on the Controversiae of the elder 
Seneca," CQ 5 (1911) 17ff. The so-called Declamationes minores and maiores 
are quoted acc. to the editions of C. Ritter (Leipzig 1884) and G. Lehnert 
(Leipzig 1905). 
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text everywhere; so this paper should be read with an edition 
at hand. 

Controv. 1.1.8 (Müller 19,15f.). 

Argentari. Vides enim, liberalis in domo tua esse coepi; 

So the MSS (and Müller), quite correctly. Accepting a con- 
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quid enim instead of vides enim. Winterbottom accepts the text 
of the MSS but misinterprets it taking tua as = the natural 
father's. But the natural father is referred to in the following 
sentence by ille and is not addressed here. Shackleton Bailey 
(cf. above) explains the passage quite correctly: '*Son reminds 
Uncle (his adoptive father) of his past generosity to Uncle 
himself before his adoption." This is exactly what the MSS 
text means, and no change at all is necessary. One seems to 
have misunderstood the ironical vides enim, as to which cf., 
etc.; Decl. Min. (Ritter) 161,19; 382,2; Decl. mai. (Lehnert) 
98,12. 

1.2.1 (Müller 30,3ff.). The speaker doubts the chastity of the 
sacerdos in spe: 

si nihil aliud, certe osculatus est te quisquis impuram 
putavit. 

Thus Müller and Bornecque, acc. to Müller a suggestion of 
C W F Müller, Otto, and Gertz, acc. to Bornecque (1902,363) 
the reading of the MS D. Anyhow, the other MSS read puram 
putavit, which is accepted by Winterbottom. This text, how- 
ever, does not quadrate very well with si nihil aliud, 
certe . . . , Which implies that quisquis might very well have 
gone further than to a kiss. Summers (19) comments: “‘The 
argument is that even if she was successful in persuading 
everyone to spare her honour, this very pleading involved a 
certain departure from virginal modesty. The thought is clearly 
stated in § 7 cum deprecareris intrantis amplexus, ut alia 
omnia impetrares, osculum erogasti; cf. $ 12 haesisti in com- 
plexu, osculo pacta es.’’ One certainly expects something like 
alia omnia, and puram putavit cannot possibly be right, in 
spite of Opitz (285) and Winterbottom. Summers' own sugges- 
tion stuprum petivit is, however, not exactly attractive. I 
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imputavit; plura, sc. quam oscula, imputavit = condonavit; cf. 
Müller 369,5f. si interrogaveris filiam, partem legis in- 
putaturus es, si non interrogaveris, legem (sc. non adhibendo, 

cf. ThLL 7!,730,58ff.). The allusive plura reminds of alia 
omnia at $ 7, and imputavit in the notion alleged may be com- 
pared with impetrares in the same passage. Since im- hides in 
-m, an! has simply dropped out as in AB at 421,1 or in all MSS 
at 275,2. 

2.1.5 (Müller 108,7). 

petis iterum potius filios quam recipis. 

Thus the MSS and Winterbottom who translates: ‘‘You are 
more liable to look elsewhere for sons a second time than to 
take your own back,” but why ''a second time,” and does this 
not sound rather peculiar? Gertz, Müller and Bornecque read 
pellis instead of petis but like Shackleton Bailey (323) I think 
petis is right (cf. the theme of the controversia), the curious 
iterum corrupt. Shackleton Bailey reads interim, but do we 
need interim here? I should think that what we need is the 
Opposite to Ji lios (sc proprios): petis exterum. dig filios 
alienos. As to the way of expression, cf. 22,9f. scio, quam 
acerbum sit supplicare exteris; scio quam grave sit repelli a 
domesticis." 

2.1.12 (Müller 112,5ff.) 

ad delicias dementis luxuriae lapis omnis eruitur, caeduntur 
(ubi)que gentium silvae; 

Thus all later eds. following Bursian, but caedunturque gen- 
tium (stressed) silvae appears to be right, and no addition nor 
Castiglioni’s (116) (omnium) gentium is necessary: ““woods 
that would be enough for nations.” Cf. the following passages 
from the Decl. mai.: Lehnert 248,4f. quod cives pascebat, 
nunc divitis unius hortus; 256,20ff. parum est (sc. divitibus) 

. possessiones suas velut quasdam gentes. fluminibus mon- 
busade distinguere . . . e finibus suis populus excluditur. 

2.3.10 (Müller 142,16). mE 

Timeo mortem, nec iam habeo cui parcam. 

The MSS have peream; Müller follows Thomas in reading 


2 Novak (399) changed exteris to externis, without sufficient reason, as far as 
I can see. 
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parcam, Bornecque offers cur parcam (mihi), which was 
suggested by Schulting in Burman’s edition. Kiessling thought 
of cur peream, easy but with no real point, Gertz suggested 
quin peream, C. Schenkl qui parcam. Winterbottom returns to 
the tradition but holds that the text is **uncertain." But cui 
peream is quite right, and the young man means that nobody 
will mourn him; he has, so to speak, lost his father. Cf. Decl. 
mai. Lehnert 191,26 mandabatque morti suae, cui periret. 

2.6.2 (Miller 176,16ff.). 7 

Obicit luxuriam; poteram ei hoc dicere: adulescens, frugali- 
ter vixi, quamdiu patrem habui. ante me desisti, ante me 
coeperas. 

This punctuation returns in all later editions instead of: 
adulescens frugaliter vixi, quamdiu patrem habui. ante me de- 
sisti? ante me coeperas'. Adulescens is no vocative any more 
than at 177,2 “Senex luxuriaris" . respondeo tibi: adulescens 
enim navigavi. 

2.6.11 (Müller 183,8ff.). 

alter ait: ‘‘scio me novum civitatis miraculum incedere, 
luxuriosum senem, sed hoc castigandi genus commoventius 
visum: ut emendarem filium, ipse peccare coepi.” ita, si avos 
viveret, ut nemo in domo luxuriosus esset, tres luxuriosi fuis- 
setis. 

Thus all later eds. following Bursian (commoventius) and D* 
(visum); the MSS have commovent Cet VD) usum. Madvig 
suggested conveniens visum, Novák first thought of com- 
moventissimum, then (1914,167f.) he meant that a lacuna must 
be suspected. 

The solution is here quite simple: commovent usum is the 
slight corruption for commentus sum. There is no reason to 
look for a rhetorical point in emending these words, because 
the father's defence is only quoted by the son's advocate in 
order to be effectfully objected to. After a false separation of 
syllables comment was changed to commovent. 

2.7.3 (Müller 186,17ff.) 

tempus est, iudices, de uxore marito credi mulierem tam 
formosam amari potuisse pudice; certe sic amari, ne sol- 
licitaretur, potuit. 

This text (Müller) recurs in Winterbottom's edition; Bornec- 
que punctuates after potuisse. de uxore (et uxorem the MSS) 
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eds. have taken from the excerpts, but there they should also 
have learnt that one must punctuate after credi, as was pointed 
out by Novak (1914,168) and interpret marito sc. et non adul- 
tero (in his testament) credi. As to the thought, cf. 190,17f. ut 
credi the MSS read: mulierem tam formosam amari potuisse 
pudica forte sic amari ne sollicitaretur potuit. Let us consider 
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But all these violent changes give an unacceptable result: 
Madvig makes the husband say that it was perhaps impossible 
that no one fell in love with his wife; one expects, however, to 
hear him admit that it was possible that someone etc. Probably 
a verb has dropped out after credi, and the rest is handed down 
almost correctly in the MSS. (concedo) mulierem tam for- 
sollicitaretur, potuit.? 

3 praef. 18 (Müller 212,4ff.). 

hanc, inquit, tibi fabellam rettuli, ut scires in de- 
clamationibus non tantum aliud genus hominum esse. si com- 
parari illis volo, non ingenio mihi maiore opus est, sed sensu 
minore. 

This MSS text can not be correct. Müller and later eds. 
read with Bursian [non | tantum (non), which is not convinc- 
ing: The words in declamationibus seem to me to indicate that 
something more than and different from homines follows, and 
reading the text as it stands in the MSS one gets the impression 
that some words have dropped out. Why not ut scires in de- 
clamationibus non tantum aliud genus (rerum, sed aliud 
genus ) hominum esse? Cf. Severus’ words at 209,16 deinde res 
ipsa diversa est etc. 

7 praef. 4 (Müller 269,8f.). 

haec sordida verba in patrocinium aliorum (sc. verborum) 
adferebat. 

Reifferscheid read altorum, and aliorum is undoubtedly a bit 
weak. I would suggest in patrocinium (m)eliorum. 

7.1.4 (Müller 275,15ff.). D 

inveni relictum etiam a naufragis navigium, fragmentum, in- 


3 After credi, Ccedo could easily be overlooked. 
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felix etiam navigaturis omen, quod si quis gubernator vidisset, 
iter suum distulisset. 

Müller deleted the first etiam, Winterbottom the second. I 
think Miller was right, though this etiam is probably not due to 
anticipation, as he meant; it may be a misunderstood correc- 
terbottom’s translation is unconvincing: *‘I found a boat ig- 
nored even by the shipwrecked." If the shipwrecked came 
near to this boat at all, they were already safe ashore and 
would not care about any boat; or are they supposed to wish to 
go to sea again? Why the second etiam should be deleted, I do 
not understand. It belongs to the whole expression infelix 
navigaturis omen (not only to navigaturis): The boat was in so 
deplorable a condition that it was even a bad omen for sailors, 
if they happen to catch sight of it before their departure. 

Further, fragmentum, without any additions at all, is a bit 


tum. The words inveni-navigium have been misplaced in the 
tradition (corr. Kiessling), and this might have caused the er- 
ror. 

7.1.5 (Müller 275,21ff.). 

Quod iusseras factum est: periit frater. ‘‘vivit’’ inquit ‘“‘et me 
dimisit". bono argumento probatur vivere. 

Since the brother is not dead, periit frater can not be correct. 
It is true that Cestius Pius at 278,1 says occidi fratrem, but that 
is different: He means that he has done all that he could to kill 
his brother. But when the brother himself is the subject of 
periit, a similar interpretation is impossible. One needs only to 
change the punctuation of the eds.: Quod iusseras factum est: 
periit. ‘‘Frater vivit" etc. We have an adversative asyndeton 
before periit (**it was wasted’’); cf. 274,2f. quid accusas, quod 
impunitatem fratri dederim, quom fato consilium meum vic- 
tum sit? One might object to this that periit so close to vivit 
cannot mean anything but ‘he is dead’. But, first of all, he was 
not dead, and it would seem a curious instance of rhetorical 
exaggeration to say that he was (and to admit in the next sen- 
tence, if it is the next sentence, that he was not: bono ar- 
gumento probatur vivere). Second, and more important: the 
proximity of periit and vivit may be due to coincidence, since 
Seneca is only quoting excerpts from Argentarius' speech. The 
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two sentences in question were probably not connected in his 
declamatio, and they have no direct relationship with each 
other. 

7.1.12 (Müller 279,9f.). 

Multa non adgnosco: frater domi damnatus est, ego in pub- 
lico; 

Thus the eds. with the corrector of D against all MSS 
(domo). Probably this domo is right. Why should it be impossi- 
ble here, when we find it in Columella (7,7,3) or Propertius 
(3,6,22)? Because of in publico one could think of (in) domo, 
but the addition is scarcely cogent. 

Another detail is needlessly corrected by all eds. at 7.1.21 
(284,17): non est imperatum, ut manu occiderem, non ut 
laqueo, non ut mari; eligere supplicio genus liberum est. Here 
supplicii (D?) is the vulgate, but the dative of all important 
MSS seems quite possible. This dative, which is almost the 
equivalent of a genitive, may be due to the influence of the 
rather frequent use of final datives with eligere. 

7.1.17 (Müller 282,4ff.). 

fatebor, inquit, quod fortasse offensurum est aures: | fratrem 
offensurum est] patri parere volui, (volui ) fratrem occidere, 
non potui. 

Thomas’ (volui) is accepted by the eds. but is certainly un- 
justified: Already the parallelism in word order speaks against it. 
I suppose one has found the words too little offensura, but the 

7.1.20 (Müller 284,71f.). 

Latro illum introduxit colorem rectum in narratione, quo per 
totam actionem usus est: non potui occidere. et cum descrip- 
sisset ingenti spiritu titubantem et inter cogitationem fratris 
occidendi concidentem, dixit: 

Winterbottom translates rectum as ''honourable"' (and in a 
note “‘or straightforward’’), but I think it is corrupt: One ex- 
pects an adverb rather than an epithet with colorem, but since 
re- may be due to dittography (colorem), the corruption is 
perhaps hopeless. Or could etiam be worth considering? 

The following words are apparently an allusion on 282,6ff., 
where Latro says: fratrem occidere non potui. obortae sunt 
subito tenebrae, deriguit animus, sublapsum est intercepto 
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spiritu corpus. This leads to the supposition that ingenti spiritu 
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does not go with descripsisset but with titubantem, and in that 
case ingenti can not be right. Perhaps we should read 
in(ter cepto. 

7.3.2 (Müller 299,1f.). 

quod venio, quod pro me loquor, nolite mirari: tam iucun- 
dum est innocentibus mori quam miseris defendi. 

venio is rather curious, and I read quod vivo, quod pro me 
loquor etc. The emendation is supported by the following mori 
and by a parallel in Decl. mai. 17 (on the same theme as here), 
Lehnert 306,1 where the young man says: vivo, respondeo, 
-non fugio iudicem. Then, following Haase and C F W Miller, 
all eds. make a transposition: tam iucundum est innocentibus 
defendi quam miseris mori. I read tam iucundum est [in | 
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Guilty people may resort: to suicide, but innocent men like 
himself want to defend themselves. 

Suas. 2.1 (Müller 532,1ff.). 

pudet consilii nostri, pudet, etiamsi non fugimus, deliberasse 
talia. at cum tot milibus Xerses venit. o Lacedaemonii, ite 
adversus barbaros; non refero opera vestra, non avos, . . . 

ite is Madvig's change of et (all MSS), accepted by Müller, 
Edward, and Winterbottom. Bornecque writes ita. The best 
suggestion hitherto made is Gertz' hoc* Lacedaemonii 
(moventur), et adversus barbaros? But the addition of moven- 
tur is not at all convincing, since hoc Lacedaemonii (sc. di- 
cunt), et adversus barbaros? is just the affective question ex- 
pected after the words ‘‘at-venit’’, which forms an imagined 
objection against the speaker’s own point of view. The ellipse 
of a verbum dicendi is quite normal in an affective question like 
this one (Hofmann-Szantyr 424).* 

Suas. 7.6 (Müller 578,11ff.). 


4 AB! read uaenitho, and it follows that hoc means a very slight change. 


* Wendell Clausen suggests in the next sentence pudet Lacedaemonios sic 
adhortari, s e d loco tuti sumus. The archetype had filico, i.e. fi for what 
looked like si, a common minuscule abbreviation for sed, sometimes misread 
as si. 
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Conpulsus aliquando populus Romanus in eam necessitatem 
est, ut nihil haberet praeter Iovem obsessum et Camillum 
exulem; nullum tamen fuit Camilli opus maius quam quod in- 
dignum putavit viros (Romanos) salutem pactioni debere. 

Thus Miller and the subsequent eds. Opitz (290) changed 
viros in Quirites, Castiglioni read (cives) Romanos. Cf. Liv. 
5.49.1 (on the same event) Sed dique et homines prohibuere 
which, to my opinion, is evident: indignum putavit Romanos 
salutem pactioni debere. If I am not mistaken, viros was 
caused by -vit ros (-Romanos). 

Suas. 7.14 (Müller 583,6ff.). 

nam cum coepisset (sc. Gargonius) scholasticorum frequen- 
tissimo iam more a iure iurando et dixisset multa ait: itaque 
primum tantum (Antonium) timeat, quantum potest; ita aut 
totus vivat Cicero aut totus moriatur, ut ego quae hodie pro 
Ciceronis ingenio dixero nulla pactione delebo. 

Thus Müller and Edward; Bursian and Bornecque add ( An- 
tonius) for timeat. The MSS have itaquam instead of ait 
itaque. Shackleton Bailey (321) rightly objected to the text 
constitutions mentioned (‘‘little better than nonsense’’) and 
suggested: et dixisset multa, ait, ut quam primum tantum 
but this also is open to some objections: Why the present tense 
(tumeat) about a rhetor, who was presumably dead long ago, 
when the whole passage is written in tempora praeteriti, and 
why quam primum, when Gargonius already multa dixisset? 
Anyhow, Shackleton Bailey's conjectures can perhaps lead the 
way: nam cum coepisset scholasticorum frequentissimo iam 
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sition (probably due to the dropping out of one line) gives a 
text, in which both quam primum and the present tense (cf. the 
preceding iam.) are easy to understand. 


LENNART HÁKANSON 


LUND, SWEDEN 


NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES OF LUCAN 


3.657-58 eliso uentre per ora 
eiectat saniem permixtus uiscere sanguis. 


Housman refers to Bentley's mistaken proposal sanie . . . uisc- 
era (so M) and to his own note on the above type of ‘peris- 
sologia' at 1.102. Normal usage is illustrated by Ovid Met. 
6.259-60 (cited by Francken) expulit hanc (sagittam) sanguis 
seque eiaculatus in altum/emicat. Here Lucan may have been 
influenced by Lucretius 2.194-95 e nostro . . . missus corpore 
sanguislemicat exsultans alte spargitque cruorem (so, in a dif- 
ferent way, may Ovid). 

The passage of Lucretius may perhaps explain an error of 
Servius: on Virgil Georgics 1.139, with reference to uisco, he 
writes Lucretius ‘permixtus uiscere sanguis', item ipse 'uiscus 
gigni sanguenque creari' (Lucr. 1.837), thus attributing Lucan's 
words permixtus u. s. to Lucretius; he may have confused the 
two places Lucan 3.658 and Lucretius 2.194-95. 


5.703-10 nec non Hesperii lassatum fluctibus aequor 
ut uidere duces, purumque insurgere caelo 
705 fracturum pelagus borean, soluere carinas. 
quas uentus doctaeque pari moderamine dextrae 
permixtas habuere diu, latumque per aequor, 
ut terrestre, coit consertis puppibus agmen. 
sed nox saeua modum uenti uelique tenorem 
710 eripuit nautis excussitque ordine puppes. 


Caesar's forces under Antony and Calenus, finding weather 
conditions favourable, set sail across the Adriatic to join Caesar 
(Spring, 48 B.C.). fracturum (705) means that the north wind 
will subjugate the sea by breaking its force and making it flow in 
one direction (Haskins much to this effect).! In the storm previ- 
ously described, when all the winds were blowing at once, the 


! Cf. 1.222 faciles iam fracti fluminis undas (see ThLL s. frango 1224. 74ff.). 
Different is 5.605-6 boreas . . . suum . . . in fluctus cori frangit mare; different 
again Sen. Herc. O. 710 fractus austro pontus (broken up’, ‘roughened’). 
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sea raged wildly in all directions. The clear? north wind,? now 
rising, is about to impose its authority: cf. 601 occurrit gelidus 
boreas pelagusque retundit, 2.454-55 ut, cum mare possidet 
auster/flatibus horrisonis, hunc aequora tota secuntur. 
Bentley's conjecture straturum, recorded by Hosius and the 
TALL, is both superfluous and of doubtful propriety: it should be 
noted that the attentions of the north wind, while introducing a 
decent order, are not expected to make the sea calm. A calm 
sea, indeed, was the last thing the Caesarians desired: for a calm 
sea implies a light wind, and a light wind might expose the 
sailing-vessels to the attacks of the oar-propelled warships of 
the enemy.* 

Vv. 706-8 describe the harmonious progress of the ships 
under a favourable wind only to be checked by a nox saeua, 
which robbed the sailors of modum uenti uelique tenorem and 
disrupted the ships' orderly arrangement. nox saeua, as editors, 
referring to 717-18 primum redeunte die uiolentior aerlpuppibus 
incubuit Phoebeo concitus ortu, point out, denotes not a stormy 
night, but one that is otherwise cruel or hostile; 'saeua dicitur 
quae illum ordinem turbauit' Housman (q.v. on 3.127). In the 
context, saeua seems a strong epithet (hardly = ‘proving unkind’ 
Duff), for there is no hint of danger and none of any serious 
consequences. Presumably, the poet has in mind the grave 
menace of enemy attack on the scattered transports: cf. the 
reference to the danger of the becalmed ships in 448-49, follow- 
ing on the comparison with the saeua quies of the frozen Black 
Sea in 442.5 

More difficult is the cryptic expression modum uenti uelique 


2? Cf. Virg. G. 1.460 claro .. . aquilone, Hom. Od. 5.296 Bogéns 
aidonyevéns; contrast Prop. 2.16.56 nubilus auster (Ov. Pont. 2.1.26). 

3 aquilo strangely replaces Caesar's auster (BCiv. 3.26), so 417; in 721 the 
north and south winds respectively replace Caesar's south and south-west 
winds, 

5 Cf. Caes. BCiv. 3.25.2 duriusque cotidie tempus ad transportandum 
lenioribus uentis exspectabant, 3.26.4 impetum classis (Rhodiae) timebant, si 
forte uentus remisisset. Indeed, in Luc. 5.417-23, Caesar, speaking before the 
first transports sailed, prays for a uentus furens and refers to the saeuae undae 
as advantageous; cf. too 430-60. 

5 Cf. the subsequent episode in this voyage mentioned in Caes. BCiv. 3.28, 
when nostrae naues duae tardius cursu confecto in noctem coniectae were lost 
to the enemy and the men on one omnes . . . crudelissime interficiuntur. 
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tenorem, which has provoked widely discrepant interpreta- 
tions. Some (e.g. Sulpitius Farnaby Weise) see in the words an 
indication that the wind dropped. Weise (so Haskins) appeals to 
v. 717 (see above) as evidence of a calm night; but the advent of 
the uiolentior aer would more naturally point to the freshening 
of a moderate wind; and, as he admits, were there a calm, the 
comparison with migrating cranes scattered by a contrary wind 
(711-16) would not be apposite. Housman, on the contrary, 
thinks the wind freshened, ‘modum priorem eripuit, ut increb- 
resceret flatus': a wind that was stronger, however, but not 
stormy, need not disrupt the ships' order; and it would then be 
difficult to dissociate the nox saeua from the strength of the 
wind. Housman makes the surprising suggestion that uento 
should be read for uenti, thus destroying the careful symmetry 
and balance of modum uenti uelique tenorem and obscuring the 
sense. More exotic interpretations are ‘modus uenti ratio ob- 
seruandi uenti' Francken, and ‘le pouvoir de régler le vent et de 
manoeuvrer la voile’ Bourgery-Ponchont. Now what disrupts 
the orderly progress of sailing-ships is a wind that is contrary or 
stormy or capricious, and it is the Jast which must apply in our 
case; it is evidently so understood by Riley and Duff. In modum 
uenti uelique tenorem, whose literal meaning must be 'the exist- 
ing measure of wind and the steady course of the sailing', we 
have a form of hendiadys in which the latter part provides the 
key notion, 1.e. 'the (uniform) measure of wind which made for 
steady sailing' (cf. 706-8); the wind was now gusty and caprici- 
ous; 'the wind blew fitfully, and some caught more of it than 
others, which threw them all out of station’ Robert Graves, 
aptly enough. The scene is characteristically drawn by the poet 
in contrasting colours for pictorial effect, and the way is now 
clear for the elaborate six-line simile of the migrating cranes, 
whose dispositions that appear to take the form of letters are 
broken up when they meet a contrary wind. 


6.604-7 inpia laetatur uulgato nomine famae 
Thessalis, et contra 'si fata minora moueres, 
pronum erat, o iuuenis, quos uelles' inquit ‘in actus 
inuitos praebere deos'. 


The witch informs Sextus Pompeius that, while she has not the 
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power to change the main course of events, the fata minora, 
fate’s lesser ordinances, present no problem.® I have seen no 
convincing explanation or rendering of the expression praebere 
deos. The stock interpretation is exemplified by Sulpitius ‘prae- 
bere deos inuitos cogere numina’ or by Duff ‘to force the gods to 
any course of action at your desire’ (similarly Haskins); cf. too 
‘il eût été aisé . . . d’amener les dieux malgré eux aux actes que 
tu voudrais' (Bourgery-Ponchont). Scholars appear to interpret 
as though the usage here had something in common with cases 
like aliquem in seruitutem (fugam, etc.) dare, where in denotes 
entry into some condition. Nearer the mark (but here ad) is 
4.603 ad somnos non terga ferae praebere cubileladsuerunt. 
The preposition in must have a final sense (cf. ad) and the 
meaning is ‘it would have been easy to produce, supply, present 
(to you) the gods, i.e. the compliance of the gods, though reluc- 
tant, for any actions that you desired'. Cf., for the use of 
praebere, the witch’s later words, 662-64 si... Stygios ... 
lacus . . . ostendam, si me praebente (Madvig Hosius Hous- 
man, praesente Q, praestante c) uiderilEumenides possint. 
With our passage may be compared Ovid Am. 1.8.86 commodat 
in lusus numina surda Venus, ‘for dalliance Venus bestows, 
provides, deaf deities' (numina so taken by Budé Lenz Munari, 
cf. Callim. Epigr. 25.3-4; by others e.g. Loeb as = numen suum, 
cf. Am. 2.8.17-20). The language is characteristically terse and 
striking: for the brachylogy deos — obsequium deorum cf. 1.566 
(Bellonarii) cecinere deos (= deorum mentem; Housman com- 
pares Propertius 4.1.104 sibi commissos fibra locuta deos). 


7.758-60 cum sibi Tarpeias uictor desponderit arces, 
cum spe Romanae promiserit omnia praedae, 
decipitur quod castra rapit. 


Emphasis is laid on the insatiable greed of the victorious Caesa- 
rians (uictor sc. miles). Housman's explanation of 759 'pro- 
miserit Caesari omnia quae iam perfecit' is quite unnatural and 


ë Cf., for the power of witches over the gods, 440-48 ibi plurima surgunt/uim 
factura deis . . . una per aetherios exit uox illa recessusiuerbaque ad inuitum 
perfert cogentia numen . . . , 49211., 527-280 mne nefas superi prima iam uoce 
precantisiconcedunt. 
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cannot be right. Somewhat less difficult, yet improbable, is 
Duff’ s rendering ‘they had promised their utmost to their leader’ 
(cf. ‘dixerit se facturum omnia scelera’ Sulpitius). Behind all 
such interpretations lies the very questionable assumption that 
the promise is made to Caesar. With promiserit the obvious 
dative to be understood is not Caesari, which is nowhere 
suggested, but the very prominent sibi of the previous sentence: 
cf. 2.321 totius sibi ius promittere mundi (4.535, 10.452) and 
note the use of spondere without sibi in 7.246-47 casus audax 
spondere (sperare V) secundos/mens. Thus the second of the 
two parallel clauses (cum sibi . . . desponderit and cum (sibi) 
.. . promiserit) intensifies the thought of the first. Moreover, 
the words cupientis omnia mentes, five lines earlier (754), 'that 
crave all possible wealth', suggest that omnia in 759 has the 
same sense; it is opposed to castra (760), ‘a camp only’. Rightly 
Bourgery-Ponchont 'quand il s'est tout promis avec l'espoir de 
Rome pour butin'. 


10.323-26 hinc, Abaton quam nostra uocat ueneranda uetustas, 
terra potens primos sentit percussa tumultus 
et scopuli, placuit fluuii quos dicere uenas, 
quod manifesta noui primum dant signa tumoris. 


In his lecture on the mysteries of the Nile, the priest Acoreus 
refers to the impact of the Nile flood on the islet of Abatos (now 
Bigeh). Housman comments on the problems presented by 
these lines and adduces passages 'quae et difficultates demonst- 
rent et mutationes cohibeant'. This information it may be useful 
to summarize and to amplify. 

It should be emphasized from the start that Abatos, though 
indeed small, was no ordinary island: its distinguishing feature 
was its especial sanctity as being the alleged burial-place (though 
not the only one) of the god Osiris (identified by the Egyptians 
with the god of the Nile). From this circumstance, states 
Diodorus (1.22.3), it was known as the iegov mzediov and was 
inaccessible to all but priests. He alludes to the tomb of Osiris as 
still existing and as xow vuuóu£vov zó thy xac 'Atyvzttov 
iegécv and to the offering of daily libations; he mentions that the 


T See J. G. Griffiths on Plut. Is. et Os. 32 (420-21); and cf. Tib. 1.7.23ff. 
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inhabitants of the Thebaid uéyiotov óoxov xoívet, tav tig TOV 
"Ociow tov év Dilaic xcíuevov óuóoyg (Ev diAaic apparently 
used loosely for the area);? according to the tradition he records, 
Isis too was buried there. Plutarch (De Is. et Os. 20) states that 
at one appointed time the priests cross over to the island, offer 
sacrifice, and garland the tomb. A decree concerning the tomb 
and requisite daily rites is inscribed on Hadrian's Gateway in 
the neighbouring island of Philae; see J. Gwyn Griffiths on 
Plutarch loc. cit. (p. 367). Interesting are the lines quoted by 
Housman from a poetic inscription in Philae of about the first 
century A.D., Epigr. Gr. 981.5-6 yaioe, dvacoa PiAwv (Isis): 
xaíooic 0" dua xai ob, Xágazu/yaiav évavtitéga vaiwv 
Aparov xoADosuvov. Servius (Aen. 6.154) quotes from Sene- 
ca'slost work (see below) a statement that Isis chose as a secure 
burial-place for the remains of Osiris a marsh adjoining Philae 
and refers to Abatos as lying beyond the marsh, inaccessible to 
men, but visited by priests on appointed days. 

On 323 Housman comments 'ueneranda, pro quo 
Broukhusius uenerata, aptius yaia woAtvoeuvos quam uetustas 
(id est traditio) appellaretur; nam alio sensu dicitur 9.987 ut 
ducis inpleuit uisus ueneranda uetustas’ (Caesar views the site 
of Troy); different too is Gellius 9.14.26 summae fidei et 
reuerendae uetustatis libro (18.5.11). Even so, tradition itself 
may well be regarded as venerable from its sheer antiquity, and 
here, I suggest, we have a deliberate conceit on the part of the 
poet: the ‘Holy Field’ (cf. Diod. l.c.) has to cede the epithet to an 
unexpected rival. More illuminating than any of the passages 
quoted by Housman is the precise parallel which occurs in Sid. 
Apoll. Carm. 13.1-2 Amphitryoniaden perhibet ueneranda 
uetustas,i{dum releuat terras, promeruisse polos, where the 
epithet is more applicable to Hercules than to tradition. Like 
Lucan, Sidonius had a keen eye for unnatural tricks and sur- 
prises and here seems to be following in the steps ofthe master. 

In 324 the words terra potens, the reading of all manuscripts, 
have been subject to incredulity and ridicule: ‘terra potens' 
observes Housman, ‘bene Hispania appellatur (Mart. 12.3.4) et 
potens Asia (Luc. 9.1002), absurde breuis haec insula’; they are 


8 Previously ($3), he has referred to O.'s being buried on the island in the Nile 
near Philae (190g . . . $.) 
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obelized as ‘corrupt’ by Duff and replaced in the texts of Hosius 
and Bourgery-Ponchont (but see below) by Salmasius’ conjec- 
ture petra patens, which (along with Diels’ terra patens) Hous- 
man rejects. Yet, as has been shown, Abatos was no mere 
breuis insula, but a place that was hallowed by the presence ofa 
powerful divinity; and it may reasonably be questioned whether 
so interesting a companion expression to yaia zoAvoeuvos as 
terra potens, scil. numine dei? (‘doué de vertus surnaturelles’ 
Bourgery-Ponchont),!? is but the work of chance. The source of 
the land's potentia is not formally specified; and some may 
suspect the loss between potens and primos of further words in 
explanation; unjustifiably, I believe. It is to be remembered that 
the poet is speaking, not in his own persona, but in that of 
Acoreus, who, it would appear from 8.477-79,!! was high priest 
at Memphis (cf. 10.175-76), and the discourse has a religious 
tone. In referring to so awesome a place, it would be appropriate 
for the priest as one intimately connected with the god to veil his 
designation. The knowledgeable reader is not left unprepared: 
the aura of holiness that invests the spot is suggested both by the 
name Abatos, Inaccessible (cf. @Batos, used of sacred pre- 
cincts) and by the epithet ueneranda, which, while in strictness 
defining uetustas, must yet obliquely allude to the sanctity of the 
terra (see above); not at all wide of the mark is Graves' bold 
paraphrase *Next comes a sacred islet called The Inaccessible 
Isle'. Lucan's well-informed and travelled readers were ex- 
pected to be familiar with the lore implied in his words, to note 
the signposts, and to need no further aid.’ Certainly, to the 


? For the meaning of potens, cf. Prudent. Perist. 3.8-10 (locus) urbe potens, 
populis locuples,/sed mage sanguine martyriiluirgineoque potens titulo; also 
cases like Luc. 9.893 par lingua potentibus herbis (Virg. Aen. 7.19), Prop. 2.5.28 
Cynthia, forma potens, Ov. Am. 3.11.31 blanditias et uerba potentia quondam. 

1 Bourgery-Ponchont look both ways: after expelling terra potens from their 
text, they state on the opposite page (n. 2) that potens may have a religious sense 
and render as above. 

1! hunc genuit custos Nili crescentis in arua/Memphis uana sacris; illo cultore 
deorumilustra suae Phoebes non unus uixerat Apis. 

12 Cf. the priest's words in 279-80 uaesanus in ortus/Cambyses longi populos 
peruenit ad aeui, which cannot be understood without knowledge of the semi- 
mythical Macrobii, the Ethiopian people mentioned by Herod. 3.17ff.— 
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Romans Egypt was a perpetual source of interest.!? Contem- 
porary works on the country, now lost, include Seneca's 
treatise De situ et sacris Aegyptiorum; the contribution of Ti. 
Claudius Balbillus (praef. Aeg. A.D. 55-59; cf. Sen. QNat. 
4.2.13); and the Aiyvztriaxé of Chaeremon, the Egyptian priest 
and teacher of Nero, with whom R. Reitzenstein (Zwei re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Fragen, 1901, p. 97 n. 1) indeed associates 
the views of Acoreus (Schanz-Hosius ii p. 500). 


A. Hupson-WILLIAMS 
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knowledge not possessed by the scholiast (a on 280) who wrote id est in 
orientem, ubi homines diu uiuunt. With Lucan’s allusive manner contrast Sene- 
ca's prosaic note, De ira 3.20.2 Aethiopes, qui ob longissimum uitae spatium 
Macrobioe appellantur. 

13 The despatch of two centurions by Nero to investigate the Nile's source 
(Sen. ONat. 6.8.3) appears more likely to have had a scientific than, as Pliny 
(HN 6.181) states, a military purpose: cf. CAH X, 778-79. 


NOTE ON INFORMATION IN PLINY AN 10.33 


*"*Corvi in auspiciis soli videntur intellec- 
tum habere significationum suarum; nam 
cum Medi hospites occisi sunt, omnes e 
Peloponneso et Attica regione volaver- 
unt." 


Previous commentators on this passage have noted that its 
source is Aristotle, HA 618b: Megi 0 yodvouc èv oig àztAovro 
oí Mydiov Eévot čv DPagodio, égruía v roig téxoig eoi 
AdOyvas xai IItAozóvvgoov éyévero xogáxov, óc éyóvtov 
aia05otv tiva. tis ztag'áAAfAov dnAdosws. Others have also 
pointed out Pliny's debt to Aristotle throughout this section 
(10.31-33) and his mistranslation of Aristotle in rendering oí 
Móíov évo: as Medi hospites. There exists however an even 
more substantial transformation of the Aristotelian material by 
Pliny in this passage. 

Before one can see clearly what Pliny changed and how he did 
so Aristotle' s observation must be set back in its context. This 
context is both general, a discussion of animal communication 
(HA 608217), and particular, a series ofrelated notes on ravens. 

Aristotle explained that one finds but a single pair of ravens 
(Ovo uóvot) in small areas with limited food supply and he then 
related this to the ravens' practice of driving their fledglings 
from the region.! To this he attached the tacit criticism (explicit 
in HA 563b1) of those who said ravens had broods of two by 
asserting that ravens had four or five young in a brood. He 
concluded his observation with mention of the Medios incident 
as an illustration of his immediate point (food supply: raven 
population) and his general thesis (animal communication), for 
the ravens seemed to have a way of understanding from one 
another the “‘information’’, ónAóotozc.? 

In dealing with this material Pliny twice inverted the order of 
presentation of the material, and the first inversion illustrates 


! Aelian, NA 2.49 cites Aristotle and keeps the sequence of the information 
intact. 

* The exact significance of this allusion is uncertain because our historical 
sources are incomplete. The sources are found in E. de Saint-Denis’ edition, 
Pline L'Ancien, Histoire Naturelle X (Paris 1961) 117 no. 33.2. 
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the effect such a transposition has on the nature of Aristotle’s 
observations. 

Pliny introduced the raven (31) as an extreme example of the 
common avian practice of driving fledglings from the nest (~ 
HA 563b) but then suggested that the result was that one found 
only two pairs of ravens in limited areas.? To this he added the 
example of finding only one pair at Crannon (~ [Aristotle] Mir. 
Ausc. 842b16), and his remarks suggest that these ravens had 
only two in a brood, which succeeded their parents. 

Following this inversion of material Pliny commented on a 
difference between crows and ravens, gave Aristotle’s figure on 
ravens’ broods and presented a misleading abbreviation of an 
Aristotelian criticism (Gen. An. 756a)* to which he added non- 
Aristotelian folklore before arriving at the Medios incident. 

At this point Pliny inverted Aristotle’s sequence of illustra- 
tion and point, deleted the historical referent (v PagodiAw), 
mistranslated and attached an opening phrase and concluding 
comment which radically transform Aristotle’s observation. 
Where Aristotle placed emphasis on the natural communication 
of information among ravens, Pliny emphasized prophetic in- 
formation, normally carried by birds to man, as understood by 
the ravens themselves. 

All of this was accomplished by translating aAAyjjAwy in the 
weaker form of suarum? instead of suarum inter se and by 
rendering dyAmoews as significatio, ''omens" rather than ''in- 
formation, indication’’.6 The weight of significatio was in- 
creased by the addition of ‘‘in auspiciis" and "pessima . . .’’’, 
and the Medios incident became an explicit proof (‘‘nam’’) of 
the ravens' extraordinary, self-serving talent in the area of 


3 Pliny's **non plus bina coniugia” may be a faulty rendering of Aristotle’sdvo 
uOVOL. 

4 Aristotle, Gen. An. 756b: ioi ydo tives ot AÉyovot xarà otéua uíyvvoOa: 
tots te xdoaxas xai thy (Biv, «ai TÖV tetoanddwy tixtety XATA TO oróua tiv 
yaÀfjv, which Pliny (10.32) gives as ‘‘ore eos (corvos) parere aut coire vulgus 
arbitratur". 

5 suarum may carry the reciprocal meaning of GAAfjAov as well as the reflexive 
sense of éavrÓv. 

6 Pliny may be excused for misconstruingózAdoeog which is in itself rare and 


is rivaled in the manuscripts by óyócosozc, (an early confusion of AHA . . . and 
AHA... D. 
7 “pessima eorum significatio . . ." has a tangled history of its own which E. 


de Saint-Denis (supra n.1) 117 no. 33.3 may be correct in referring to HN 18.362 
but he is most probably wrong in his understanding of that passage. 
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auspices, otherwise performed only by humans. 
In this instance at least it can be said that Aristotle adhered 


more closely to an investigation of natural science than did 
Pliny, although such was not always the case for Aristotle,’ 


WILLIAM T. MAGRATH 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


8 Even in our passage Aristotle may be alluding to some prophetic powers of 
the ravens but such a possible allusion is firmly dominated by the emphasis on 
natural animal communication, found also in Part. An. 660b. 


ERECHTHEUS AND THE PANATHENAIA 


Erechtheus was a major figure in Athenian cult and mythol- 
ogy. His prominent position among the kings of Athens, his 
honored temenos on the Acropolis, and his close association 
with Athena are distinguishing features of Athenian state cult, 
and an understanding of his history and cult is an essential 
preliminary to the proper understanding of the state cult as a 
whole. 

Homer (Il. 2.546-51) recognized Athens as the land of 
"great-hearted Erechtheus.” Homer’s Erechtheus was born 
from the earth, nursed by Athena, and was settled by Athena in 
her own temple. The young men of Athens worshipped 
Erechtheus annually with offerings of bulls and lambs. In 
post-Homeric times the importance of Erechtheus seems to 
have diminished significantly. A major factor in his loss of 
importance was the appearance of Erichthonius, who has been 
widely recognized as a ‘‘doublet’’ of Erechtheus.! By the fourth 
century B.C. all the features of Erechtheus’ birth were attrib- 
uted to Erichthonius, and Erechtheus was fitted out with hu- 
man, albeit mythologically prominent, parents. The appearance 
and definition of Erichthonius occurred in the fifth century 
B.C.” Erichthonius’ birth from the earth and his tendance by 


1Escher, RE 6 (1907), col. 440; M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean 
Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion? [hereafter Nilsson, MMR?] (Lund 
1949) 562; B. C. Dietrich, The Origins of Greek Religion [hereafter Dietrich, 
Origins] (Berlin 1974) 174. It generally has been assumed that Erichthonius was 
the original name, and that Erechtheus was an abbreviated form of 
Erichthonius: Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen (Berlin 1893) Vol. II, 128; 
Escher RE 6 (1907) col. 404; Nilsson, MMR?*, 562; H. Frisk, Griechisches 
etymologisches Wörterbuch (Heidelberg 1960) s.v. 2oéy@w; Dietrich, Origins, 
174. But, as the following discussion will indicate, in the Athenian tradition 
Erechtheus is clearly the established figure, and Erichthonius develops secon- 
darily. See also Escher, cols. 409-10. This would indicate that in the Athenian 
tradition Erechtheus was the original name, and that Erichthonius was a secon- 
dary formation. As Escher notes (col. 409) the Athenians were always named 
the Erechtheidai, never the Erichthoniadai. 

? Perhaps somewhat earlier. See Pindar, frag. 253 (Schroeder)=Jacoby, 
FGrH 323a F 27. 
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Athena are fully described by Euripides in the Jon (20-26, 267- 
74, 999-1005, and 1427-29). Although it is not positively at- 
tested, Jacoby (FGrH IIIB Suppl. Vol. I, 55) claims that Hel- 
lanicus included Erichthonius in his list of Attic kings. 
Erichthonius thus appears in the fifth century B.C., but he is by 
no means firmly established by this time. Herodotus (8.55) 
refers to Erechtheus ''the earth-born," a statement which 
clearly indicates that he either does not know or does not accept 
the tradition which later surrounded Erichthonius.? Xenophon 
(Mem. 3.5.10) also refers to the birth and nursing of Erechtheus 
in such a way as to exclude the figure of Erichthonius. The 
mention of Erichthonius by Isocrates (12.126) and Plato (Critias 
110A) would suggest that Erichthonius was firmly established in 
the Athenian mythological tradition by the fourth century B.C. 
The Atthidographers, who uniformly followed Hellanicus in 
placing Erichthonius in the list of Attic kings, were probably in 
large part responsible for this. They were certainly influential in 
determining the character of Erichthonius for the entire later 
scholiastic and mythographic tradition. 

If we wish to understand Erechtheus, his importance, and his 
original role in the Athenian state cult, we must confine our- 
selves as far as possible to sources from the fifth century B.C. or 
earlier. Later sources have been tainted by the apparently arti- 
ficial distinction of Erichthonius, and by the attempts of the 
Atthidographers to place the Athenian legends and myths into a 
chronological and consistent historical framework. The view of 
Erechtheus which obtains from the early sources is remarkably 
consistent and clear, especially if compared to that which 
emerges if the sources are mixed together indiscriminately (e.g. 
Escher, RE 6, 1907, cols. 404-11). Erechtheus was born from the 
earth (Il. 2.548 and Herod. 8.55), and was nursed by Athena (II. 
2.547-48; cf. Xen. Mem. 3.5.10). He was a king of Athens 
(Herod. 8.44; Eur. Jon 724 and Erech. passim; * suggested in ZI. 
2.547 and Thuc. 2.15.1). Erechtheus was married to Praxithea 
and had daughters, but, according to Euripides, no sons (Eur. 


3 See also Jacoby FGrH IIIB Suppl. Vol. II, 12, note 121. 
* For both the new and previously published fragments of Euripides’ 
Erechtheus, see C. Austin, Nova Fragmenta Euripidea (Berlin 1968) 22-40. 
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Erech. frag. 50, lines 22-25).5 The major event of his kingship 
was the war against the Eleusinians, who were commanded by 
Eumolpus, a son of Poseidon, and who were assisted by the 
Thracians (Thuc. loc. cit.; Xen. loc. cit.; Eur. Erech. passim). In 
order to win this war Erechtheus was obliged to sacrifice one of 
his daughters (Eur. Erech. passim and Jon 277-78). This he did, 
but in the winning cause he himself was killed by a blow of 
Poseidon's trident and was **hidden" underground (Eur. Erech. 
frag. 65, lines 21 and 59-60; Jon 281-82 and 1008). A cult was 
established for him at Athens. This cult included a temple with a 
stone peribolos wall (Eur. Erech. frag. 65, lines 90-92), an olive 
tree, and a6áAacoa (Herod. 8.55). Erechtheus was worshipped 
annually with the sacrifice of bulls and lambs (JI. 2.550-5]1;9 Eur. 
Erech. frag. 65, line 94). 

An important element in the fifth-century B.C. tradition is the 
identification of Erechtheus with Poseidon. Poseidon took 
Erechtheus’ name as an epithet and was called Poseidon 
Erechtheus.’ This identification is now firmly established by 
Euripides, Erech. frag. 60, lines 92-94.8 The epigraphical evi- 
dence, which was once questioned by Nilsson (GGR5, 449, note 
3), confirms this identification. JG I? 580 establishes the iden- 
tification in the fifth century B.C., and is supported by two quite 
late inscriptions, JG IT? 3538 and 4071. Even JG IP 1146 (early 
fourth century B.C.) and 5058 (Roman imperial), which seem- 
ingly distinguish between Erechtheus and Poseidon, reveal that 
one man served as priest for both, and thus suggest a unity of 
cult. The identification of Poseidon and Erechtheus is also 
reflected in the later scholarly tradition.? 

Nilsson” years ago recognized and described the ‘‘divine 


5'There were other traditions which attributed sons to Erechtheus. For the 
sources see Escher, RE 6 (1907) col. 406. 

$ For a discussion of these lines in general, and of their relationship to the 
identification of Erechtheus with Poseidon to be discussed infra, see R. M. 
Frazier, Hermes 97 (1969) 262-66. 

7 It is possible that from Erechtheus Poseidon was once named also Poseidon 
Erichthonius, whence was derived the name Erichthonius. In Dorian cult 
Apollo, as will be discussed infra, was named both Apollo Hyacinthus and 
Apollo Hyacinthius. 

8 See also W. Burkert, Homo Necans (Berlin 1972) 168. 

3? Plutarch, Mor. 843B-C; Hesychius s.v. "Egey@evc¢; Athenag. Leg. 1. 

10 MMR?, 531-83. See also Dietrich, Origins, 88-89. 
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child'' figure in Greek religion. The divine child was a pre-Greek 
(Minoan, according to Nilsson and Dietrich) vegetation god. He 
was born from the earth, and was nursed not by his mother but 
by some other person or group. He was born and died annu- 
ally, and thus symbolized the vegetation cycle. Such divine chil- 
dren were Zeus Cretagenes, Hyacinthus, the Eleusinian 
Ploutus, and the child Dionysus. Nilsson correctly included 
Erechtheus!! among the divine children. He was born from the 
earth, and was nursed not by his mother, but by Athena.?? 
Erechtheus' similarity to Hyacinthus of Amyclae is particu- 
larly striking. Both were nourished by deities, Erechtheus by 
Athena, and Hyacinthus, in at least one tradition, by Artemis." 
Both were assigned mortal parents in the mythological tradi- 
tion, and for both the tradition offers several different pairs of 
parents. In Erechtheus' case the reason for this is obvious. He 
was, in fact, '*earth-born"', and his mortal parents were a later 
invention. The same may well have been the case for Hyacin- 
thus. Both Erechtheus and Hyacinthus had three daughters, 
and the mythology surrounding these daughters is remarkably 
similar.'^ On the basis of an oracle from Delphi Erechtheus 


11 MMR?, 562-64. 

12 It may be that the goddess Kourotrophos, who had little mythology but who 
appears as a recipient of sacrifices on Athenian inscriptions (e.g. the sacred 
calendar of the Marathonian Tetrapolis, JG II? 1358, passim; the sacred calendar 
of the deme Erchia, BCH 87 [1963] 603-34, passim) should be identified as the 
original ‘‘nurse’’ of the divine child Erechtheus/Erichthonius. This may be 
reflected in the citation from the Suda (s.v. Kovedteoqos yfj) which states that 
Erichthonius first instituted for Kourotrophos a sacrifice and an altar on the 
Acropolis. He also instituted the practice of sacrificing to her before a sacrifice 
to any other god. The Athenian sacrificial calendars of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C, indicate that this practice, if itever did exist in this form, was not 
regularly maintained in the classical period. Kourotrophos' lack of mythology 
may have resulted when Athena claimed Kourotrophos' one basic role, the 
"nursing" of the divine child. See also M. Schmidt, MDAT (A) 83 (1968) 208. 

8 For excellent bibliography for Hyacinthus and the Hyacinthia, see L. 
Piccirilli, $tudi Classici e Orientali 16 (1967) 99-116. 

14 "Aorajuc ‘laxtvOotedgoc is attested at Cnidos, GDI 3502, line 12. See also 
Nilsson, MMR?, 557. 

The names and number of these daughters vary in the tradition. For 
Erechtheus see Escher, RE 6 (1907) col. 406. For Hyacinthus see Roscher, Lex. 
I, col. 2759. Euripides (Erech. frag. 47 and 50, lines 34-37), at least for his 
purposes in the Erechtheus, gives Erechtheus three daughters. In the Jon, of 
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sacrificed one of his three daughters to guarantee victory in the 
Eleusinian war. The remaining two daughters, in accordance 
with an oath which they had sworn, then committed suicide.!$ 
The three daughters of Hyacinthus settled, surprisingly, in 
Athens and suffered much the same fate as the daughters of 
Erechtheus. When the Athenians were suffering simultaneously 
from a war brought by Minos, from a plague, and from a famine, 
Hyacinthus’ daughters were sacrificed on the grave of the Cyc- 
lopid Geraistus in accordance with the instructions of an ancient 
oracle. Their sacrifice, however, did not bring relief for the 
city." According to one tradition (Hygin. Fab. 238) only one of 
the daughters of Hyacinthus was sacrificed. The similarity of 
the mythologies surrounding the daughters of Erechtheus and 
Hyacinthus is obvious. It has often been claimed that the two 
myths are variants of one original myth,’® but since they are 
associated with distinct localities and distinct events the possi- 
bility must remain that they were originally independent. What- 
everthe case, the daughters of Erechtheus were termed Hyacin- 
thides as early as Euripides (Erech. frag. 65, lines 73-74) and 
Phanodemus (FGrH 325 F 4 and commentary). 

Hyacinthus was slain by and then identified with Amyclaean 
Apollo, who was then named Apollo Hyacinthius or Apollo 
Hyacinthus.!? Erechtheus was slain by Poseidon, and Poseidon 
also took the name of his victim, and was termed Poseidon 
Erechtheus. From the similarities of upbringing, family, and 
ultimate fate detailed above one should conclude with Nilsson, I 
believe, that Erechtheus and Hyacinthus were originally local 
forms of the same pre-Greek divine figure, the divine child. 


course, Creusa appears as a fourth daughter (lon, 277). See also Jacoby, FGrH 
IIIB Suppl. Vol. I, 180. 

16 Euripides, Erech. passim. For the other ancient sources detailing this story, 
see Austin, Nova Fragmenta Euripidea, 22-23. 

" Apollodorus 3.15.8. 

18 L. Weber, ARW 23 (1925) 237-40; C. Austin, Rech. de Pap. IV (1967) 55-56. 

?? Apollo Hyacinthius from Nonnius, D. 11.330; Apollo Hyacinthus at Taren- 
tum from Polybius 8.30. The occurrence of the double name does not indicate a 
complete fusion of the two figures. As was seen above Poseidon Erechtheus 
appears occasionally on inscriptions as Poseidon and Erechtheus. At Tarentum 
some viewed the tomb as that of Apollo Hyacinthus, some as that of Hyacinthus 
alone (Polybius 8.30). In Pausanias' descriptions Hyacinthus and Apollo stand 
as independent, though closely allied, cult figures. 
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There are dissimilarities between Hyacinthus and 
Erechtheus, and these must be noted. We are accustomed to 
view Hyacinthus as a handsome young man beloved by Apollo, 
while Erechtheus is generally represented as the mature, 
middle-aged king of Athens. If, however, we correctly reunite 
the mythology of Erechtheus and Erichthonius, we then have 
Erechtheus before us also as a young babe nursed and cared for 
by Athena. Hyacinthus, on the other hand, was represented at 
Amyclae not only as a youth, but also as a bearded, mature man 
(Pausanias 3.19.4). The motivation for the slaying of each at the 
hands of an Olympian deity is also far different. Hyacinthus was 
accidentally killed by an errant discus throw of his lover Apollo: 
Erechtheus was slain in battle by the weapon of his adversary 


. Poseidon. But this difference need not be taken as a sign that 


Hyacinthus and Erechtheus themselves were fundamentally 
different, but rather as a reflection of the different type of 
encounter which each had with the overpowering Olympian. 
Apollo, as was characteristic of him, may have established 
control over the cult at Amyclae in a much more sophisticated 
and civilized manner than the manner in which Poseidon gained 
his mastery at Athens. 

There is also a basic difference between the cults of Hyacin- 
thus and Erechtheus as they appear in the classical period. The 
cult of Hyacinthus, as described by Pausanias 3.19.3-5, is a 
‘‘hero’’ cult. Hyacinthus had a tomb in the base of the statue of 
Apollo at Amyclae, and there they presented to him offerings of 
the dead (évayíGovo:). Erechtheus evidently was not, however, 
viewed in the classical period as a hero, but as a god. The 
Erechtheum, as the building is named by Pausanias (1.26.5), is 
not a hero sanctuary, but a vaóg (IG P 372, line 1 and Herod. 
8.55). Erechtheus was, according to Homer (Z. 2.550-51) wor- 
shipped as a god?! annually with the sacrifice of bulls and lambs. 


20 Euripides (Erech. frag. 65, line 90) designates the building to be erected in 
Erechtheus’ cult a o5xóc. The distinction between onxdc as a hero shrine, and 
vadg as a temple to a god is not, however, observed by the poets (LSJ s.v. 
onxos). 

21 Homer's use of Agorra: (Il. 2.550) would suggest that Erechtheus was 
worshipped as a god, not as a hero. Homer uses fAdoxoua: and so surely 
iAdouvat only in reference to the gods (LSJ s.v. iAdoxopar). If one views 
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This difference in cult is significant and must not be underesti- 
mated, but it is by no means inconsistent with the conclusion 
that Hyacinthus and Erechtheus were originally local manifes- 
tations of the same divine figure. The cults of Hyacinthus and 
Erechtheus had a very long period of independent development, 
dating back at least to the arrival of the Dorians and presumably 
much further. In the course of this independent development 
many differences naturally developed in mythology and cult 
practice. Hyacinthus evidently was reduced to the status of 
hero in the process described by Rohde.?? Erechtheus, despite 
the efforts of the Atthidographers, retained vestiges of his true 
status as a god. 

Although Erechtheus received monthly offerings on the Ac- 
ropolis,? and although he gave his name, at least in the later 
period, to the Erechtheum, there is no annual state festival 
attested for him. He appears to have played at least a minor role 
in the Skira and in the Arrephoria,?* but he does not appear, as 
e.g. Theseus, as the major figure in any annual state festival. 
There is no trace in the Athenian sacrificial calendars of the 
annual sacrifice of bulls and lambs to Erechtheus which is 
reported by Homer (Il. 2.550-51), or of the povai Bovdttor for 
Poseidon Erechtheus promised by Athena in Euripides’ 
Erechtheus (frag. 65, line 94). The recognition that Erechtheus 
and Hyacinthus were in origin the same may cast some light on 
this problem. There was celebrated in the cult of Hyacinthus an 
annual festival very similar to a major Athenian annual festival, 
and, given the identical origin of Erechtheus and Hyacinthus, 
we may suspect that the Athenian festival originally belonged to 
Erechtheus, but that the Olympian deities absorbed this festival 


Erechtheus as a hero, this would be the only mention of a hero cult in the Iliad 
(L. Farnell, Greek Hero Cults (Oxford 1921] 11). 

22 Rohde, Psyche? translated by W. B. Hillis, 98-100. For reasons already 
discussed I would disagree with Rohde's claim that Erechtheus became simply a 
hero. The divine status of the pre-Greek ‘‘divine child'' does not fit easily into 
the categories of ‘‘god’’ and "hero" which are commonly used for Greek 
divinities. Erechtheus seems to have maintained some ‘‘godlike’’ elements 
more tenaciously than Hyacinthus. 

23 If he is to be strictly identified with the snake of the Acropolis in Herod. 
8.41. See also HTR 65 (1972) 294-96. 

24 Burkert, Homo Necans, 161-73. 
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in much the same manner as they absorbed the festival of 
Hyacinthus. 

The Hyacinthia, a festival devoted to both Hyacinthus and 
Apollo, was celebrated in the Spartan month Hecatombeus 
(Hesychius, s.v. Exovoufsc), and was considered Sparta's 
**greatest festival" (Theodoret, Affect. Cur. 8.28). It was this 
festival which the Spartans used as a pretext to delay their 
expedition to assist the Athenians against Mardonius (Herod. 
9.7), and it was at this festival that the peace of Nicias was to be 
renewed in Sparta each year (Thuc. 5.23.4). Although the evi- 
dence for the Hyacinthia is sparse, Nilsson has reconstructed, 
as best one can, the program of the festival.?* On the first day, 
probably in the evening, there was the offering to Hyacinthus. 
On the first day also occurred the kopis, a ritual banquet at 
Amyclae in which the banqueters reclined under tents on rustic 
couches made of branches. This banquet was attended by ritual 
prohibitions against garlands and certain foods. The second day 
was devoted to Apollo. It included a major procession from the 
city to Amyclae on the óóóc Yaxiv6ic, a procession in which 
young women rode on highly decorated carriages and young 
men probably rode on horseback. Nilsson follows Schoemann?$ 
in concluding that in this procession was taken the chiton which 
every year the Spartan women wove for the Amyclaean Apollo. 
At Amyclae the young sang songs and performed dances for 
Apollo. On this second day another banquet was held, in which 
were entertained not only friends and foreigners, but also 
slaves. It was probably on this day that the paean, viewed by 
Xenophon (Hell. 4.5.11 and Ages. 2.17) as an important part of 
the festival, was sung. At an undetermined time during the 
festival the women celebrated a pannychis which included 
choral dances. The Hyacinthia was compared by ancient 
sources with the Pythia and Isthmia, and this would indicate 
that athletic games also occurred.” We do not know the exact 


?5 Nilsson, Griechische Feste von religióser Bedeutung [hereafter Nilsson, 
Feste] (Leipzig 1906) 129-40. Nilsson has collected and interpreted all the 
sources for the festival, and his work precludes the necessity of citing sources 
for each point in the discussion of the festival. 

?6 G, F, Schoemann, Griech. Altert.?, Vol. II, 437. 

27 See also F. Bólte, RkM 78 (1929) 140. 
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duration of the festival, but a general estimate is possible. The 
days of the athletic competitions must be added to the days of 
the banquets and sacrifices detailed by the sources. Ten days 
would seem a reasonable estimate, because it was for this many 
days that the Spartans delayed their departure for Athens on the 
pretext of the festival (Herod. 9.7-8). 

The description of the Hyacinthia supra immediately calls to 
mind the Panathenaia at Athens. The Panathenaia is well known 
and has been fully described elsewhere,?? and a full description 
may be omitted. But the major and distinguishing features ofthe 
Panathenaia correspond with the features of the Hyacinthia. 
Like the Hyacinthia it was celebrated in Hecatombaion?? and 


28 A. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Altertum (hereafter Mommsen, 
Feste] (Leipzig 1898) 41-159; L. Deubner, Attische Feste [hereafter Deubner, 
Feste] (Berlin 1932) 22-35; L. Ziehen, RE 18 (1949) cols. 457-89; J. A. Davison, 
JHS 78 (1958) 23-42. 

2 It has often been claimed that the Spartan month Hecatombeus did not 
correspond to the Attic Hecatombaion. G. F. Unger (Philologus 73 [1877] 1-42) 
marshalled a number of arguments, none of which is conclusive and several of 
which are fallacious, to identify Hecatombeus with the Attic Thargelion. 
Nilsson (Feste, 134-35) generally follows Unger, and prefers Thargelion be- 
cause at that time the beans used for the festival would have been ripe. But the 
time of harvest of crops in antiquity is quite uncertain, and even more uncertain 
is the relationship of the time of harvest to the time of a festival. Historians have 
also generally equated the Spartan Hecatombeus with the Attic Thargelion (e.g. 
A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Vol. ITI [Oxford 1956] 
694) on the basis of Xen. Hell. 4.5.1. In so doing they have neglected Macan's 
demonstration (Herodotus, The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Books [London 
1908] Vol. I, 602) that such a conclusion cannot be drawn from this passage. 

Our best chronological evidence for the Hyacinthia, and thus for Hecatom- 
beus, is that the festival occurred somewhat before the battle of Plataea (Herod. 
9.7-8). According to Plutarch the battle of Plataea occurred on Boedromion 3 
(Mor. 349F and Cam. 19). If we assume that the Spartan expedition departed 
from Lacedaimon shortly after the end of the Hyacinthia, the Hyacinthia then 
preceded Boedromion 3 by approximately as many days as the departure of the 
Spartan expedition preceded the day of the battle of Plataea. This period of time 
cannot be determined with precision. It must, however, be measured in weeks 
rather than in days. At least three weeks passed between the first encounters of 
the two armies in the region of Mt. Cithairon and the day of the final battle (see 
C. Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece (Oxford 1963] 278-344). To this must be 
added the time required for the Spartan force to march from Lacedaimon to 
Attica, During this march the Spartan force must have consumed time gathering 
and incorporating the contingents from the rest of the Peloponnesus, from 
Euboea, Aegina, Megara, and Athens. The minimum period of time from the 
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lasted for approximately ten days.?? It was a major, and perhaps 
the major festival of the Athenian year, and it was, par excel- 
lence, the festival of the whole state as its name indicates.?! The 
element of the festival best known, in part because of the Parth- 
enon frieze, is the procession of walking and mounted figures 
from the Cerameicus to the Acropolis. In this procession, as the 
chiton for Apollo at the Hyacinthia, was carried the newly 
woven peplos for Athena.?? The remarkable ship-wagon which 
was used to transport and display the peplos during part of the 
Panathenaic procession is unparalleled in the Hyacinthia. 
Deubner (Feste, 33-34) suspects that the unique form of this 
wagon was a sixth-century B.C. innovation. The great offerings 
of the Panathenaia fell into two major groups.?? The first, and 
smaller, group included an offering to Athena Hygieia and an 
offering to be sacrificed at the old temple of Athena, i.e. at the 
temple we and Pausanias call the Erechtheum.?* The prytaneis, 
archons, treasurers of Athena, hieropoioi, strategoi, taxiarchs, 


departure of the Spartan force to the day of the battle itself would clearly be ca. 
four weeks. It may have been as much as six or seven weeks. Taking these 
factors into account, we must conclude that in terms of the Attic calendar, since 
the battle occurred on Boedromion 3, the Hyacinthia occurred at the earliest in 
the very beginning of Metageitnion, or, much more probably, in Hecatombaion. 
In addition, the month Hyacinthius, when it does begin to appear on inscriptions 
from Dorian areas (Bischoff, RE 9 [1914] cols. 3-4, to whose sources add /G V, 1, 
18B, line 8), is equated with the Roman June or July. The month Hyacinthius 
was surely, as was the common Greek practice, named after the major religious 
festival of the month, the Hyacinthia. 

The above considerations lead to the conclusion that the Panathenaia and the 
Hyacinthia were celebrated at nearly the same period of the year, if not in 
exactly the same month. The chief day of the Panathenaia was Hecatombaion 
28, and the Attic Hecatombaion began near the summer solstice which occurred 
inlate June of the Roman calendar. It is most probable that in the classical period 
the Spartan Hecatombeus corresponded to the Attic Hecatombaion. 

30 Mikalson, The Sacred and Civil Calendar of the Athenian Year (Princeton 
1975) 34 and 199, 

31 Mommsen, Feste, 41. See also J. A. Davison, JHS 78 (1958) 23. 

32 It may be chance, but it is noteworthy that Athena’s peplos is described 
(schol. to Eur. Hec. 467) as xgóxivoc xai 0axív8toc. 

33 Deubner, Feste, 25-28. 

*4 For the long questioned, but now generally accepted identification of the 
doyaiosg ves with the Erechtheum, see J. M. Paton, The Erechtheum (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1927) 452-92 and C. J. Herington, Athena Parthenos and Athena 
Polias (Manchester 1955) 18-21. 
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and certain participants in the procession partake of meat only 
from this first group of sacrifices. It should be remembered that 
although the presentation of the peplos is represented on the 
Parthenon frieze, the peplos was destined for the cult image of 
Athena in the Erechtheum, not for the statue of Athena in the 
Parthenon.” It is with good reason that Deubner views this first 
group of sacrifices as the religious core of the Panathenaic 
festival. The second group of offerings consists of the numerous 
cattle and sheep to be sacrificed on the great altar of Athena. 
From these many victims one was set apart for Athena Nike. 
The flesh of all the victims of the second group was divided 
among the people at the Cerameicus. There must have resulted 
what could be called, as in fact the Hyacinthia was (Theodoret, 
Affect. Cur. 8.28), a dbnuoGoivia. In the Panathenaia, as in the 
Hyacinthia, both foreigners and slaves were assigned special 
roles. The metics carried the skaphai in the Panathenaic proces- 
sion, while their wives or daughters carried the hydriai. The 
freedmen and slaves in Athens carried oak boughs through the 
Agora. For the Panathenaia, as for the Hyacinthia, there was a 
pannychis. It occurred during the night before the procession. 
In the course of this pannychis young men and women danced 
on the Acropolis. An important part of this night festival was the 
singing of the paean. The paean, although it does occasionally 
occur in cults not associated with Apollo, has no place in an 
Athena festival of the classical period and its presence in the 
Panathenaia is anomalous. It will be remembered that the paean 
also played an important role in the Hyacinthia. The music and 
athletic contests of the Panathenaia, which were internationally 
renowned, were clearly on a much larger scale than those of 
the Hyacinthia. 

The similarities between the Panathenaia and the Hyacinthia 
are numerous and clear. I would conclude that they were in 
origin the same festival. This conclusion is not based on similar- 
ity in any one point, but rather on the overall correspondence of 
the two festivals. With the exception of the presentation of the 
garments to the deities and the paean, the individual activities 
which made up the festivals are common features of Greek 


35 Herington, ibid. 32-34. 
?6 Deubner, Neue Jahrb. für das klassische Altertum 43 (1919) 404-406. 
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religious practice and an occasional similarity would be without 
importance. But the general correspondence, the same month 
of the year, the participation of all members of the state, the 
singing of the paean, and the presentation of the garment to the 
deity justify the conclusion that they were in origin local man- 
ifestations of the same festival. There are some differences, but 
they seem more to concern emphasis than content. The most 
obvious is the major quadrennial celebration of the 
Panathenaia, whereas lesser celebrations were held in other 
years. The Hyacinthia was, apparently, simply annual. The 
quadrennial structure of the Panathenaia is, however, directly 
attributable to Peisistratid reforms,?" and that difference from 
the Hyacinthia is thus explicable. 

It would appear that the Hyacinthia differed basically from 
the Panathenaia in its emphasis on banquets. There was the 
kopis of the first day and the major banquet on the second day. 
Each festival had, of course, a long period of independent 
development in a significantly different cultural milieu, and it 
was inevitable that differences should arise. But nevertheless 
the great Panathenaic hecatomb and the distribution of meat in 
the Agora, in which the metics and slaves most likely partici- 
pated, may well correspond to the great public banquet 
(ó"uo80tvía) of the second day of the Hyacinthia. There may 
even be a dim reflection of the kopis in the Panathenaia. 
Hesychius, s.v. zAaxíg: xdividtov xatecevaouévov && avOdv 
[v] tH oot} vv IIava0gvaíov. This plakis, or small couch 
made of flowers, calls to mind the kopis, the rustic banquet 
amidst the foliage in the Hyacinthia.?? 

If we accept the conclusion that Erechtheus and Hyacinthus 
were originally local manifestations of the same divine figure, 
and also the conclusion that the Panathenaia and the Hyacinthia 


*7 Deubner, Feste, 23. 

38 The role of the plakis in the Panathenaia has never been understood 
(Deubner, Feste, 35). Most scholars have accepted Furtwangler’s assumption 
(Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture [London 1895] 430) that it was a part of a 
private, not public ceremony. Scholars have let rest in silence Furtwangler's 
further assumption that it was a reflection of a public banquet held in the temple 
during the Panathenaia. On the model of the kopis in the Hyacinthia I suspect 
that it may have formed part of the pannychis before the great Panathenaic 
procession. 
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were in origin the same annual festival, the conclusion then 
emerges that the Panathenaia was originally the annual festival 
of Erechtheus. This need come as no surprise. The religiously 
most important offerings of the Panathenaia were presented at 
the temple where the cult of Erechtheus was centered, where 
Athena placed the “‘babe’’ Erechtheus. Some of these offerings 
were surely given to Erechtheus himself,?? and these are the 
offerings to Erechtheus mentioned by Homer (Il. 2.550-51) and 
Euripides (Erech. frag. 65, line 94). A recollection of 
Erechtheus' original importance in the Panathenaia may be 
reflected in the scholiastic comment that Erichthonius founded 
the Panathenaia.^*9 

When Erechtheus was overcome by Poseidon, why did not 
Erechtheus' festival become a festival of Poseidon, as the 
Hyacinthia evolved into a festival of Apollo? There must have 
been an intervening stage, a stage at which Athena came into 
conflict with Poseidon and established her dominance over the 
Acropolis and the city, and thus established possession of the 
major state festival. That there was such a struggle and that 
Athena was the victor is established by Athenian mythology 
and, most dramatically, by the west pedimental sculpture of the 
Parthenon. And thus while Hyacinthus lost his festival to 
Apollo and was reduced to a hero, Erechtheus was overcome 
first by Poseidon and then, together with Poseidon, by Athena. 
He lost his position as the chief protector ofthe state and he lost 
the major festival ofthe state, but he did maintain vestiges of his 
original divine status. 


Jon D. MQIKALSON 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


39 Ziehen, RE 18 (1949) col. 472. 
40 Schol. to Plato, Par. 127A. 
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The attested history of xóouog suffers from no dearth of 
incisive treatment; suffice it to recall the relatively recent inves- 
tigations of Walther Kranz,! Hans Diller,? Jula 
Kerschensteiner;? and Claus Haebler.* There is a fair amount of 
unanimity about the common denomination of xóouog (and its 
derivatives) in pre- and preter-philosophical Greek. Semantic 
indicators point to a notion of ordering, arraying, arranging, and 
structuring discrete units or parts into a whole which is '*prop- 
er" in either practical, moral, or esthetic ways. In the epic 
tradition, apart from the frequent Homeric formulaic xarà 
xóouov ‘properly, as beseems’ (preceded by either eğ ‘well’ or 
negatively o? ‘not’), there is a not unexpected Iliadic military 
tinge of ‘arraying’ troops, as when the triple-tribal Rhodians are 
dia roiya xoounðévreç in the Catalogue of Ships (Iliad 2.655); 
the title xoou7jtwo Aaóv fits right in here. Such martial hyper- 
trophy of usage is counterbalanced by the Odyssey, where 
rowers (13.77) sit xdouqm (‘In order’) and garden-beds (7.127) 
can be xoountai (‘staked out in rows’). Hektor arrayed the 
Trojans (éxóoye,, Iliad 14.388), whereas an old servant woman 
set the table in Alkinoos’ house (Oógzov éxdouet, Odyssey 
7.13). Commanders segregated their troops (Ouiexóoucov, Iliad 
2.476), while a cleaning crew tidied up Odysseus’ hall after the 
massacre of the suitors (texoounoavto, Odyssey 22.458). It is 
clear that the military usage is a technicalization of a com- 
monplace word, rather than the non-martial attestations being 
founded on military metaphor. An even more restrictive 
specialization is found in the Cretan term xdauos (rhotacized as 


1** Kosmos als philosophischer Begriff frühgriechischer Zeit," Philologus 93 
(1939) 430-48; “Kosmos,” Archiv für Begriffsgeschichte 2 (1958) 3-282. 

? “Der vorphilosophische Gebrauch von KOXMO und KOZMEIN," 
Festschrift Bruno Snell (München 1956) 47-60. 

3 Kosmos. Quellengeschichtliche Untersuchungen zu den Vorsokratikern 
("Zetemata," Heft 30 [München 1962]). 

4**Kosmos. Eine etymologisch-wortgeschichtliche Untersuchung,” Archiv 
für Begriffsgeschichte 11 (1967) 101-18. 
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xóonoc at Gortyn) which denotes the ruling body of officialdom 
(ten in number according to Aristotle, Politics 1272 a 6) of 
various cities, made up of a moewtdxoouos (or zoóxoouog at 
Gortyn) as chairman and otvxzoopuot.® Their service was de- 
noted by the verb xoouéo (xoouío, xoguío), as ind xoouíov? or 
éxdouov.’ The Cretan meaning of xóouog is clearly a con- 
cretized one, something like ‘organization’ or ‘body’. 
IHHoovóxoopnoc is hypostatic for *ztoó toc xóauov? but led in its 
turn to ctvxoouos 'fellow-kosmos', from which was abstracted 
the use of xóouog to designate members of the body or a single 
official.? Where the collective sense of xóouog persisted, the 
individual members were sometimes called xoounthoes.*® It is 
therefore quite unnecessary to consider xóouog a back forma- 
tion from xoouéw ‘officiate’! or to prefer straight personifica- 
tion and individualization on the analogy of àoy/j or Lat. magis- 
trátus.?? The Cretan xóouog may well have held some military 
authority as well, but the word clearly does not originally 
mean 'arrayer' (as does e.g. the Thessalian rayóc) and thus has 


5 See the Praisos inscription (nr. 7A, lines 1-4) in M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones 
Creticae 3 (Roma 1942) 142; also published in H. Collitz and F. Bechtel, 
Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften 3.2 (Géttingen 1905) 364 (nr. 
5120 A); W. Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum? 1 (Leipzig 1915) 
765 (nr. 524). Cf. further e.g. Dreros nr. 1B, line 74 tov xóonov toic HAiactv ‘to 
the majority of the xóouoc' in Inscr. Cret. 1 (Roma 1935) 85; SIG? 1 (1915) 772 
(nr. 527). 

$ Axos nr. 9, line 9 in Inscr. Cret. 2 (Roma 1939) 56. 

? Gortyn nr. 72, V 5-6 in Inscr. Cret. 4 (Roma 1950) 72; R. F. Willetts (ed.), The 
Law Code of Gortyn (Berlin 1967) 43. 

8 Cf. e.g. rovc zo rovc o:pato? (Sophocles, Philoctetes 1305). Similarly the 
official title xoouósxoAt« is a hypostasis not of *xoouðv ztóAiw but of *xooudóv 
néAews; it is found not only in Crete (Lyttos nr. 55, lines 11-12 jowa xai 
X0OHÓtOÀU ; Inscr. Cret. 1 [1935] 204) but also in Locris (Polybius 12.16), on 
Thasos (inscr. Graecae 12 [8] 386, 459), and in Asia Minor (Cibyra, Miletus). 

? Cf. e.g. Strabo 10.4.22 of tz tv xdanwy &oyijc nEtwuévor ‘those deemed 
worthy of the office of xdauou’, vs. ¿mì ‘Ayjuovog Kvooot xdouw in SIG? II 
(1917) 364 (nr. 712, line 57). 

1? E.g. Itanos nr. 3, line 1 xóaguov yr@ua vs. 22 xoountiges; nr. 7, line 32 érè 
tov viv xoouó vs. 34 xoountHeas; Inscr. Cret. 3 (1942) 82, 88. 

1 M. Leumann, Homerische Wörter (Basel 1950) 285-86. 

? C, J. Ruijgh, L'élément achéen dans la langue épique (Assen 1957) 109. 

3 Cf. oragróg in the Gortynian laws immediately before éxóouiov (fn. 7 
above); Hesychius glossed xóopoc inter alia by orgatyydc. See also Haebler, 
op. cit. fn. 4, 104-5. 
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no direct truck with the Iliadic ‘‘militarization’’ of meaning. 

In “‘non-strategic’’ usage, too, the trend to technical applica- 
tion was dominant, especially in prefixed varieties of the verb: 
Pandaros placed in position (xatexdouez) the arrow on his bow- 
string (liad 4.118), and Telemakhos had his men rig (éyxoo- 
Hette) his black ship (Odyssey 15.218). In one case we can see 
the genesis of a special usage in the very sweep of aoedic 
composition. In Odyssey 8.489 Odysseus compliments Demo- 
dokos on his singing which is exceedingly xarà xóouov, and goes 
on (492-93) to demand an encore: xai izzov xóouov Getoov 
doveatéov ‘sing also the xóouoc of the wooden horse’. He 
began his complimént by saying (488) that either the Muse or 
Apollo must have been Demodokos' teacher, and noted after- 
wards (491) that the description of. Achaean toil and suffering 
was on the level of an eyewitness account or at least first-hand 
information (7 a?vóc xageov i) dAAov Gxovoas). Diller (op. cit. 
fn. 2, 56-57) made xarà xóouov refer to this truth content, in 
contrast to such unseemly (&xooua, Iliad 2.213) mendacious 
ramblings as those of Thersites which were o) xarà xóouov 
(214). But surely Ainy yao xarà xóouov refers to the preceding 
Musaic-Apollinian aspect of the performance and means ‘for by 
the best standards of aoedic art’. The following xai iztov 
xóguov detoov then signifies ‘give us a piece of your art also 
about the horse’; the converse morphological expression 
xoouñoat &oiðýv appears in a Homeric Hymn (Dionysus 59), 
and the nominalized xdouoc &oifjz orxóouog énxéov for 'aoedic 
art' becomes frequent in epic and post-epic tradition. 

The last-mentioned usage of xóouog has esthetic overtones, 
and otherwise too there are indications of an ‘‘ornamental’’ 
sense. The purple-stained ivory cheek-piece of an elaborate 
royal bridle is a xóouoc for the horse and axédog for its driver 
(Iliad 4.145). Diller's attempt (op. cit. fn. 2, 49-52) to find some 
practical sense of 'fpurposeful arrangement” in such horse- 
frippery, like his repetition of the old view that zov xóouov 
referred to the mechanics and logistics of building the Trojan 
Horse, must be rejected. Equally strained is Kerschenstein- 
er's!4 interpretation of xóouoc as the summation term of Hera's 
elaborate seduction preparations in [liad 14.187: she cleanses 


4 Op. cit. fn. 3, p. 7, followed by Haebler, op. cit. fn. 4, p. 104-5. 
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herself with ambrosia, uses ointments, combs her hair, plaits 
braids, puts on an ambrosial robe, earrings, mantilla, and san- 
dals. ‘When she had applied to her body the whole xóouoc' she 
set out to meet Zeus. As in other topoi of the goddess-decking 
theme,!* xdauo0¢ is not some kind of ‘“‘geregelte Ausstattung'' or 
“‘gegliederte Ordnung" but simply the kind of makeup and 
decoration that women apply to their bodies. In notable in- 
stances xdouoc has specific reference to treatment of the hair. 
Thus Sappho (Lobel-Page 98.3) singles out uéyav xóouov, ai tic 
Eyn qópac noopúow xatedtEaué[va, ‘a big xdouoc, if someone 
has locks plaited with purple’. When Spartans in camp at Ther- 
mopylae are seen by a Persian scout tac xóuag xveviGouévovg 
‘combing their hair’ (Herodotus 7.208.3), the explanation is that 
before incurring mortal danger ràg xeqaAag xoouéovrai ‘they 
spruce up their heads' (ibid. 209.3). 

In view of such a range of usages it is not surprising that a 
narrow and specific proto-meaning has been difficult to estab- 
lish. Kóouozg is clearly an isolated abstract noun in -uoç or -ouog 
with accented o-grade root vocalism (cf. e.g. zóvuoc ‘falling, 
lot’ from xet- ‘fall’). Its root has evidently disappeared from 
productive or even visible use in Greek; but since itis a probable 
Greek formation (rather than a Proto-Indo-European petrifact), 
some other trace of its presence would be expected. This expec- 
tation vitiates one of the two principal etymologies which have 
been proposed, viz. a reconstruction *xovo-(a)uog cognate 
with Lat. censeo ‘evaluate’ (and Skt. $árisati ‘praise’, etc.). It 
seems to have been launched by F. Froehde in 1877,!6 held the 
field through Prellwitz's'? and Boisacq's!? dictionaries, and is 
still the favorite of Chantraine's.!? Its phonetic side is accepta- 
ble (cf. e.g. xeovróg < *xevotdc), but the fact that Lat. censeo 


15 E.g. Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite 162; Hesiod, Theogony 587, Erga 76. 

16 Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 23, 311. Froehde also mixed 
in Lat. castus and its Indic cognates. E. Zupitza, Die germanischen Gutturale 
(Berlin 1896) 109, connected words like Gothic hansa ‘troop, band’. 

17 W. Prellwitz, Etymologisches Wörterbuch der griechischen Sprache? (Gót- 
tingen 1905) 239. 

18 E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1916) 
500-501. 

19 P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque (Paris 1970) 
570-71. 
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has no other Greek cognate, and IE *Xens- is a typical Indo- 
Iranian and Italic religion-tinged fringe-word, makes it down- 
right implausible. 

The other main etymology is usually credited to Wilhelm 
Schulze in 1896?? but was essentially put forward in 1893 by 
Wilamowitz?! and in fact goes back to Etymologicum Magnum 
(532.12-13): it variously compares xeóvóg ‘diligent, trusty, 
wise’, xexaduévoc ‘outstanding’, and such proper names as 
Kóópoc, Káóuoc, Káoroo, Kaoodvéoa, Kecavéoa on vases, 
Myc. ke-sa-da-ra, on the basis of a formula *xod6-ouos, from a 
root *ked- seen also in Skt. śĉśadāna- ‘outstanding’. Its latter- 
day proponents include A. Heubeck? and V. Pisani.? This 
etymology is formally possible, but the semantics remain at best 
unclear. Kranz (op. cit. fn. 1) followed Schulze blindly, includ- 
ing the latter's glossing of xed- by ‘ordnen’. 

Some other proposals merit a mere rhetorical praeteritio.?* 
Haebler (op. cit. fn. 4, 107-18) tries to isolate a root *Xes-, 
distinct from *Kens-, in Old Persian Oah-, Avestan sah- ‘assign, 
instruct’, Vedic $ásman- ‘invocation’, $astrá- ‘strophe’, and the 
adverbial suffix -$ás. He postulates the same in xóouog < 
*xó0-Guoc (literally ‘verbal assignment’), with the derivational 
proportion Ved. Sdsman- : Gk. xóouog like Ved. pátman- 
‘flight’ : Gk. zóvuogc. Haebler also finds *xeo- in àxéov ‘silent’ 
(lit. ‘un-verbalizing’), *x5- in àx5v ‘silently’ (comparing Old 
Persian 6a-, Albanian tho- ‘speak’), and *xso- in the numeral 
adverb suffix -xic, allegedly from *-xéz by assimilation to dic, 
toic (thus *retoaxés > vrergáxic under ‘‘Wheeler’s law"). 

Gk. -áxıç is now better connectible with the Hittite numeral 
adverb suffix -anki, thus *-nki(s). The other claimed Greek 
attestations are very brittle. For the rest the root *Xes- hinges on 
rare Indo-Iranian distillates. The meaning ‘verbal assignment’ 


20 In a review in Góttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, reprinted in Kleine Schrif- 
ten (Gottingen 1934) 698. 

2 U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen 2 (Berlin 1893) 
130. 

22 Beiträge zur Namenforschung 8 (1957) 272-76. 

23 Anales de Filología Clásica 5 (Buenos Aires 1950-52) 93-94. 

* E.g. K. Brugmann's *xogztouo-, comparing Lat. corpus (Indogermanische 
Forschungen 28 [1911] 358-63), or A. Carnoy’s *yo@uo¢ from IE *ghedh- ‘join’ 
(Revue des études grecques 69 [1956] 279-80). 
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(i.e. command) presupposes the unlikely primacy of the Iliadic 
martial usage. From Haebler's construct I will retain only the 
shape *xóo-onog (since *xóo-uoc should have yielded *x@yoc). 
Since xóouog was an isolated noun, severed from any verbal 
root-meaning and itself the nucleus of derivation, the semantic 
range of its possible proto-meanings certainly covers the full 
spread of its specific early usages, without having to be an- 
chored in some central vagueness exemplified by the gloss 
‘order’. In view of this I have no hesitation to assume that the 
radical sense was 'combing, hairdo', from where it went to 
‘arrangement, ordering’ on the one hand and ‘adornment, 
beautification’ on the other. The living verbal terms for ‘comb- 
ing’ and ‘plaiting’ are seen in e.g. Iliad 14.175-76 yaitac 
meEauévyn yeoo! ztÀAoxáuovc £ÉnAcse ‘upon combing her hair she 
plaited braids with her hands’, where zéxw is identical with 
Lithuanian peXà ‘I pluck’ and cognate with Lat. pecto, and 
waéxw is cognate with Lat. plectó and Old High German flehtan 
‘plait’. From *pek- comes *pktens > xteic¢ ‘comb’ (Lat. pecten) 
and the denominative verb xrevíGo in later Greek, which left 
néxw to poets and to sheep (cf. ztóxoc ‘fleece’); the original 
meaning presumably included the plucking and carding of wool. 
Now there is another Indo-European verb with similar 
meanings, viz. *kes- seen in Old Church Slavic češo ‘I comb’, 
Cesati ‘to comb’, kosa and kosmit ‘hair’. Other cognates are 
Russian kosá, Lith. kasd ‘braid, tress’, Old Irish cir ‘comb’ (< 
*késra), and Old Norse haddr ‘long hair’ (< *hazdaz < IE 
*kostó-). Here belongs also Hittite Kis(3)ai- ‘comb, card’ (< 
*kesadye-) which is used of both humans and sheep. In the Ritual 
of Tunnawi we read (KUB XII 58 II 41-42) n-an . . . kuezziya 
ISTU 9SGA.ZUM katta 1-SU kisaizzi ‘(she) combs it down 
once with each comb', and a little farther down (ibid. III 3-4) 
nu-X5i-kan katta ki$àn eXdu idalu papratar ‘from him let evil 
uncleanness be combed down' .?5 The third person singular im- 
perative katta-wa-kan kisaiddu ‘let comb down’ occurs in the 
Ritual of Malli.” In KUB XII 26 II 4-6 nu-wa-3$an A.GAR; 
GISGA.ZUM SÍG dais nu-wa-kan Suppin AS.SAL.GAR-an kiš- 


235 Cf. A. Goetze, The Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi (New Haven 1938) 16. 
26 Cf. L. Jakob-Rost, Das Ritual der Malli aus Arzawa gegen Behexung 
(Heidelberg 1972) 46-47, III 37. 
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Sir ‘she placed a leaden wool-comb, and they combed a clean 
young ewe’.”” Just before (ibid. II 1) the actors are introduced: 
DUTU-us-wa PKamrusipass3-a UDU.HI.A kiSkanzi ‘the sun-god 
and (the goddess) K. are combing the sheep’. The same verb is 
found in Luwian, e.g. the Luwoid third person plural preterit 
active kifanda (KUB XVIII 24 III 21) and the participle 
kiséamma- (e.g. KUB XXXV 88 III 15 ki§amman asdu ‘let it be 
combed’). There is further a well-attested noun kiš(ša)ri- fitted 
with the wool determinative (e.g. nom. sg.9!okisri$ in KBo V 11 
50 and II 27) which may mean something like ‘skein of carded 
wool’; for derivation type cf. e.g. etri- ‘meal’ (« *ed-ri-). 

The living verb *kes- is attested only in Slavic and Anatolian, 
with nominal petrifacts in Baltic, Germanic, and Celtic. To the 
latter I now propose the addition of Gk. xdouoc, pointing to a 
lost verb *xé(o)o or *xe(o)áw meaning ‘comb, card’ and by 
extension ‘put in order, arrange’. Its putative antonym would be 
*ano-xéw with the meaning ‘disarray, dismantle’, matched in 
Hittite by KUB XXXIX 14 I 12-13 nu 9SAPIN arha kiššanzi 
n-an apedani-pat pidi arha warnuwanzi 'they dismantle the 
plow and burn it on the very spot'.?? The later Greek equivalent 
àzoxoocuéo is used of clearing the table (Odyssey 7.232 
anexdaneoy Évrea óautóc) and of defacing or tearing down a 
structure (Inscriptiones Graecae 3.1423.7 et tig àztoxoounoet 
TOUTO TO HOWOV). 

The presence of extended forms of *kes- in Greek (&aívo 
‘card’, éw ‘grate, polish’) is well known. The simple root *kes- 
may be postulated not only in xdouo0¢ but also in x@ac (type of 
ovdas, xo£ac, zégag), Myc. ko-wo /kówos/?? ‘fleece’. The re- 
quired proto-form *kóswos shows long o-grade and combines 
various derivational features shared by Lith. kasd < *kosá and 
Old Irish cir < *kesraá. Recalling the sheep-related Hittite mean- 
ings of both kigai- and kigri- it is difficult to go on honoring 
Chantraine's claim of '*étymologie inconnue”. Thus *kes-, like 


27 Cf. e.g. V. Haas and G. Wilhelm, Hurritische und luwische Riten aus 
Kizzuwatna (Kevelaer 1974) 26. 

28 Cf. H. Otten, Luvische Texte in Umschrift (Berlin 1953) 86. 

29 Cf. H. Otten, Hethitische Totenrituale (Berlin 1958) 78. 

3? Pylos Un 718.4; cf. e.g. A. Morpurgo, Mycenaeae Graecitatis lexicon 
(Roma 1963) 166; J. Chadwick and L. Baumbach, Glotta 41 (1963) 215; E. L. 
Bennett, Jr. and J.-P. Olivier, The Pylos Tablets Transcribed 1 (Roma 1973) 244. 
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*pek-, could be used of both humans and sheep; one Greek 
nominal petrifact (xóouoc) referred in origin to the intricate 
combed structures which Mycenaean women (perhaps on Cre- 
tan models) raised on their heads, while the other (x@ac) de- 
noted the thick cardable covers on the backs of sheep. 

Once we have tried to unravel the origins of xdauog, there 
may be reason to open up and reconsider the troubled dossier of 
Lat. mundus as well, especially since zóonog is often claimed to 
have exerted a cultural influence on the semantic fortunes of the 
Latin parallel. 

With xóouoc we faced a problem of multiple meanings, but 
nobody has ever suggested that there was more than one base 
word. Ín the case of mundus, however, polysemy is com- 
pounded with the specter of homophony, the possibility that 
several etymologically distinct words have coalesced in exter- 
nal appearance. 

Unlike xóouoc, mundus has not been the beneficiary of exten- 
sive recent investigations. Apart from the usual compendia for 
the vast bibliography since antiquity, such as the etymological 
dictionaries of Walde-Hofmann and Ernout-Meillet, reference 
might be made to an article by Enzo Evangelisti,??! the main 
thrust of which is, however, peripheral to the principal applica- 
tions of the word mundus. 

Least controversial is the common adjective mundus 'clean, 
neat, elegant’; Festus?? glossed it with 'lautus et purus’. Rarely 
has it been suggested that this mundus is other than an old 
inherited adjective.” Apart from the untenable old comparison 
with Skt. mandáyati ‘adorn’, there is a very compelling 


3! “Una congruenza lessicale latino-indiana (a proposito del mundus sotter- 
raneo,"' Studi linguistici in onore di Vittore Pisani (Brescia 1969) 347-66. 

32 Sexti Pompei Festi De verborum significatu quae supersunt cum Pauli 
Epitome, ed. W. M. Lindsay (Leipzig 1933) 126-27. 

33 A. Ernout, Bulletin de.la Société de linguistique de Paris 30 (1929) 107, 
assumed mundus to be a back formation from immundus patterned on Gk. 
áxooHuoc. 

* E.g. A. Fick, Vergleichendes Wörterbuch der indogermanischen 
Sprachen* 1 (Góttingen 1890) 110; C. C. Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes 
etymologisches Worterbuch der altindischen Sprache (Amsterdam 1898-99) 
211; M. Niedermann, Indogermanische Forschungen, Anzeiger 18 (1905-6) 81. 
Skt. mandáyati is much more probably of Prakritic or Dravidian provenance (cf. 
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Indo-European etymology first proposed by Wilhelm Schulze,** 
viz. mundus <*mudnos, from IE *mew-H- or *mew-d- seen in 
OCS myti ‘wash’, Lith. mdudyti ‘bathe’, Gk. uvddw ‘be wet’, 
Czech mýdlo ‘soap’, Skt. mütram ‘urine’, Avestan mi6ra- (n.) 
‘filth, excrement’, Old Irish mun ‘urine’, mir ‘mud’ .?5 R. Thur- 
neysen's old idea?” that Latin nd can go back to *tn or *dn has 
well weathered the criticisms of almost a century,?? and has 
emerged stronger than ever after the identification of the -nd- of 
the Latin gerund(ive) with the suffix of Hittite verbal action 
nouns in-tar < *-tr (genitive -nnas < *-tnos) and the infinitive in 
-nna.*® The last-mentioned connection provides an alternative 
to *mud-nó-, viz. *mü-tnó- from the suffixed root form *mew-H- 
(thus formally a ‘‘gerundive’’); in either case the meaning is 
‘washed, cleansed’, and either reconstruction is preferable to 
the infixed *mu-n-do- favored by Walde-Hofmann and by 
Pokorny.” 

Against this neat adjective are stacked four distinguishable 
nominal varieties. The Old Latin in mundo (esse or habere) ‘in 
readiness, at hand’, attested in Plautus, Ennius, and Caecilius, 


M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen 2 
[Heidelberg 1963] 558-59). 

55 Quaestionum Homericarum specimen (Greifswald 1887) 58; Quaestiones 
epicae (Gütersloh 1892) 170; Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 45 
(1913) 235 (the 1887 and 1913 items are reproduced in Kleine Schriften, 471). 

36 On urine and other filthy substances (mud, etc.) as means of cleansing in old 
Indo-European and other traditions, see e.g. C. C. Uhlenbeck, Indoger- 
manische Forschungen 25 (1909) 144-45; W. Schulze, Kleine Schriften, 113-14; 
F. Specht, Der Ursprung der indogermanischen Deklination (Gottingen 1944) 
257-58; id., Die Sprache 1 (1949) 45-46. Best known is perhaps the Old Iranian 
gaomaéza ritual using bovine urine; cf. also e.g. Lat. lavó ‘wash’: lótium 
‘urine’, and Catullus 39.18-19 on the use of urine as dentifrice. 

37 Zeitschrift für vergleichende Sprachforschung 26 (1883) 301-14. 

38 It is admitted as certain for fundus (vs. Skt. budhná-) and as possible for 
unda (vs. Skt. udán-) by M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (= 
Leumann-Hofmann-Szantyr, Lateinische Grammatik 1 (München 1963]) 155. 

39 Cf, E. H. Sturtevant, ‘‘Hittite verbal nouns in -żar and the Latin gerund,” 
Language 20 (1944) 206-11; id., A Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Lan- 
guage (New Haven 1951) 73; O. Szemerényi, ‘The Latin gerundive and other 
-nd- formations," Transactions of the Philological Society (1950) 169-79. 

J. Pokorny, Indogermanisches etymologisches Wörterbuch (Bern 1959) 
741. Cf. e.g. A. Meillet’s comparison of unda with Lithuanian vandà (Mémoires 
de la Société de linguistique de Paris 21 [1920] 253), typical of the many attempts 
to eschew the Latin nd « *tn or *dn. 
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was glossed ‘in promptu' by Festus (ed. Lindsay, 97), ‘palam, in 
expedito, cito' by Charisius;* it is usually taken as a nominal 
neutral use of the adjective, except abortively by V. Pisani who 
tried to see in it a word for ‘hand’ matching Germanic *mund 
(OHG munt, etc.), with un « *n next to a labial.” 

A neuter mundum is found also in a passage of Lucilius, 
legavit quidam uxori mundum omne penumque 'someone 
willed to his wife all her mundum and penum', where mundum 
penumque means roughly ‘personal and household effects’. 
Gellius (4.1.3)? remarked on this exceptional gender of the 
mundus muliebris which in other definitions is usually tied in 
with munditiae et ornatus et cultus as the insignia of women 
(Livy 34.7.9), or defined as quo mulier mundior fit, comprising a 
formidable array of mirrors, ointments, and other paraphernalia 
of toiletry (Ulpian, Digesta 34.2.25). The other chief meaning of 
the noun mundus is of course 'universe, world', originally 
surely 'celestial vault, heavens', like the Greek philosophical 
xóouoc (cf. Ennius; Varia 9: mundus caeli vastus), later also 
'mankind', and in Christian Latin 'this world' (opposed to the 
kingdom of God, again like Gk. xóouoc). Lastly there is mundus 
designating underground pits giving access to the netherworld, 
in Rome and elsewhere (CIL X 3926 sacerdos Cerialis mun- 
dalis at Capua). 

Feminine toiletry, heavens above, subterranean fó0ooc 
(Plutarch, Romulus 11.2)—these meanings have always been 
hard to reduce to a common proto-lexeme. The Romans were 
expectably unitarians and keenly aware of both the adjective 
mundus and Gk. xóouoc. Varro (Menippeans 420) opined that 
xócguoç had its name ab ornatu and mundus ‘universe’ was 
named a puritia; mundus muliebris was of course a munditia 
(De lingua Latina 5.129). Similarly Pliny (Nat. Hist. 2.8) 
thought xóouog to be expressed nomine ornamenti and mundus 
to deserve its designation a perfecta absolutaque elegantia. 
Elsewhere (De lingua Latina 6.3) Varro connected mundus with 
motus, in which he was joined by Festus (ed. Lindsay, 124-27), 
who explained mundus as caelum, terra, mare et aer onthe one 


41 Ars grammatica 201. 
42 Paideia 17 (1962) 10. 
43 As did Nonius Marcellus, De compendiosa doctrina 214, 15-17. 
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hand, and as ornatus mulieris on the other, guia non alius est 
quam quod moveri potest.** Festus (144-45) helpfully tossed in 
the infernal mundus by quoting Cato to the effect that it was so 
named from its interior being a microcosmic subterranean imita- 
tion of the heavens above. 

This reductionism has been continued by modern scholars in 
varying degrees. Pokorny (loc. cit. in fn. 40) derived both ‘Putz 
der Frauen’ and ‘Weltordnung, Weltall from ‘schmuck, 
sauber’, in imitation of Gk. xóouoc. He is the last of a line that 
runs through the past century.*? Others have been content to 
reduce the triad to binary dimensions. Ernout-Meillet and 
Walde-Hofmann both separated the adjective rigidly from the 
nouns; but while the former derived 'cieux' from 'parure' in 
imitation of xócuoc,*6 and hesitatingly assigned the infernal 
mundus to Etruscan, Walde-Hofmann somehow managed to 
foist all three nominal mundi on multiple Etruscan entities of the 
shape mun0.*' Unlike Ernout-Meillet, V. Pisani has long 
insisted on the primacy of the meaning *world' and considered 
mundus muliebris a calque on Gk. xóouog yvvauxeioc.*9 O. 


44 The connection of mundus ‘world’ with moved prevailed in post-classical 
etymology, e.g. Isidore, Etym. 3.29 and 13.1, and claims occasional adherents 
even in modern times (e.g. O. Szemerényi, discussed below). 

45 Cf, e.g. M. Bréal and A. Bailly, Dictionnaire étymologique latin? (Paris 
1886) 205. 

*$ As did C. D. Buck, Language 5 (1929) 220-21. Ernout-Meillet justly dismis- 
sed the manqué tour de force of J. Vendryes who connected mundus with fundus 
and Celtic *dubno- ‘world’ (Mémoires de la Société de linguistique de Paris 18 
[1914], 305-10). Yet Ernout-Meillet themselves had no etymology to offer for 
either the adjective or the noun mundus. 

47 There is in reality only a hapax nun, of unknown meaning (CIE 5470.2; see 
Fowler-Wolfe, Materials for the Study of the Etruscan Language 1 [Madison 
1965] 86), and the female divine name mun0u, munOy, munOuy on some mirrors 
(cf. E. Fiesel in Pauly-Wissowa 16 [1935] 643-44). That mun8 means ‘ornament’ 
and that the goddess is a 'Grace' is purely conjectural. Walde-Hofmann's 
*mun@ ‘world’ is wholly ad hoc, and the fact that Cato's kind of micro- 
cosmically construed mundus has been actually dug up at Bolsena in Etruscan 
territory proves nothing about the source of Latin terminology. Even if there isa 
connection, explanation per obscurius must be discouraged; late Etruscan may 
equally well have borrowed from Latin. 

48 First in Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di 
Scienze Morali etc., Serie VI, Vol. IV (1928) 353-55, where he connected 
mundus ‘volta celeste’ with OCS modo ‘testicle’ and speculated about a world- 
egg (‘uovo cosmico’’), 
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Szemerényi (op. cit. fn. 39, 176-77) derived the adjective mun- 
dus from *mütnos ‘washed’, saw in mundus ‘decorations, 
dress’ a thematic form of the same heteroclitic noun *miter, 
genitive *mütnes as yielded the adjective (with plural *mutnd > 
munda, hence the neuter mundum preceding mundus), and 
thought mundus ‘world’ either a calque on Gk. xóouog or more 
probably from *movendos; for the pit he chose to stick with 
Cato's explanation. 

Then there are those who have insisted on a special approach 
to the last-mentioned, such as P. Kretschmer*? who thought ofa 
cognate of Engl. mouth, or Pisani? who devised a *muntho- 
‘earth’ (cf. Isidore, Etym. 20.3.4 mus ‘terra’, allegedly *munths, 
and Old Saxon mud-spelli ‘world-ruin’), or Evangelisti (op. cit. 
fn. 31) who unconvincingly connected Skt. mándala- ‘circle’. 

I believe that the unitarians have been essentially on the right 
track and that there is originally only one mundus, the adjectival 
one. It meant ‘washed, cleansed’, hence ‘neat, prepared, 
proper’, and its neuter mundum meant ‘neat state, readiness’ in 
an abstract sense, but also ‘neatly arranged stuff, gear, trim- 
mings’ in aconcrete manner. At that point it came in semantic 
contact with Gk. xdédouoc, assimilating the ornamental and 
philosophical meanings of the latter ('decoration' and ‘firma- 
ment, universe’), and adapting to the animate gender (Lucilius’ 
mundum being arelic). This assimilation began early, was in full 


swing by the time of the first Latin authors, and continued 
unabated (cf. e.g. mundanus-xóouioc, intermundia- 


ustaxdouia, mundipotens-xoouoxoávog). Cato was certainly 
right about the underground mundus being a technical religious 
term on a *microcosmic"' level. We might go further and argue 
that the netherworld of which the mundus was the vestibule 
was conceived as an ''anti-world"' to the firmamental universe. 
In Hittite religion it had its own sun which could be invoked in 
the Hittite equivalent of the mundus, hattesSar ‘hole’ or api 
‘pit (KBo XI 14 III 29-30 nu pandu api[ti anda] taknas 
PUTU-un mukiskandu ‘let them go and in the pit let them plead 
with the sun-god of the earth’). This Hittite 86990¢ was some- 
times denoted tabuistically by the Akkadogram ASRU, liter- 


*9 Glotta 15 (1927) 196. 
50 Paideia 17 (1962) 10-12. 
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ally ‘the place’; the use of mundus in its otherworldly sense 
may be a similar euphemism.*! 

With xóguog, the Hittite verb kifai- supplied significant data 
on root-meaning and derivation. With mundus, too, we may 
appeal to Hittite for confirmation. I believe that IE *mew-d- is 
present in Hitt. mutai- (« *muddye- or *mewddye-) which 
seems to mean ‘wet, flush, rinse’, especially with cathartic mud 
or urine. Thus in the Ritual of Tunnawi (cf. fn. 25 above) we read 
(KUB XII 581 12-14) zik-kan mahhan $akui$ GEs-az Kl-az purut 
EGIR Sard 3akuneskisi nu edani antuhši ANA EN.SISKUR 
ISTU V?" ÜR.HI. A-SU idalu papratar arha QATAMMA mutai? 
“even as you,.spring, keep gushing up mud from the dark earth, 
even so from the limbs of this man, the sacrificer, flush off (arka 
... mutài) evil uncleanness'. Let us recall that ibid. III 3-4 the 
same idalu papratar was to be ‘combed down’ (katta kisàn). 
Here there is clear reference to a mud-ablution, fighting un- 
cleanness magically with uncleanness; otherwise the elaborate 
analogy ofthe mud-gushing spring makes no sense. In KUB IX 4 
III 32-34 a small magical pig is to ‘flush it off (Ser arha-t-kan 
miidaiddu) the twelve parts of a sufferer's body and his ‘walking 
knee’; ibid. 36 it is asked to flush off ailments of head, throat, 
soul, body, and bone. Ibid. 29-32 the same pig 'wets the 
meadow' (wellun mütaizzi) before turning to a tree, and then 
“wets the mountain’ and ‘turns to water’ (wátar neyari). In the 
Ritual of Tunnawi (KUB XII 58 1 36; Goetze, op. cit. 10-11) the 
female ministrant also lifts a small pig over the patient. Urine or 
other ordure associated with the pig seems to play an ablution- 
ary role in the ritual, implicit in the verb mutai-. In a figurative 
sense one is instructed to ‘rinse off (i.e. shun) early death, 
anger of the gods, popular obloquy, etc. (mutaiddu in KUB IX 


34 IV 7, 9, 17), and a further secondary meaning 'shrug off, 


* Cf. M. Vieyra, “Les noms du ‘mundus’ en hittite et en assyrien et la 
pythonisse d'Endor,"' Revue hittite et asianique 19 (1961) 47-55; H. A. Hoff- 
ner, Jr., “Second millennium antecedents to the Hebrew 'ob," Journal of 
Biblical Literature 86 (1967) 385-401. 

52 Emendation for mugái; the correct mutdi is found in similar but mutilated 
context (KUB XII 57 1 8); cf. Goetze, op. cit. 6-8, 68-69. 
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ignore’ relates to negligence in performing festivals (mutdizzi in 
KUB XIII 4 III 41). 

Thus Hittite confirms a sense of ritual ablution by ordurous 
magical means as inherent in the root *mew-H- or *mew-d-. Lat. 
mundus describes in origin that which has been so cleansed. By 
curious collocation the putative etyma of both xóouoc and mun- 
dus come together in the ritualistic arsenal of the old Hittite 
sorceress Tunnawi as she tries to cure her clients of the curse of 
infertility. Ritual is in essence a magic attempt at microcosmic 
ordering of the universe; that the roots of Hittite kišai- and 
mutai- yielded xóouog and mundus in the far reaches of our 
concept formation may therefore not be totally accidental. 


JAAN PUHVEL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


53 Cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Journal of the American Oriental Society 54 (1934) ` 
384, 404. 


HERODOTUS 7.9.5: A POLAR ERROR? 


xaírot[ye] ém@Oaot ‘EdAnves, óc zxvv0ávouat, aBovidtata 
ztoAéuovc iovao0au ONO TE AyYVYMLOOLVNS xai OXALOTNTOS. 
éxeàv yàg àAANAouoc. ztóAeuov mooEetnwo, e&evedvtEs TŐ 
xG&AALOTOV xywoiov xai Asióravov, ÈG rob0TO xatióvteg 
Héxovtau, Mote ovv xax@ ueyáAqg of vixdvtec 
anakAdooovtar: megi Ó& röv écooovuévov OBOE AéÉyo 
aoxynv, &Eddees yàg On yivovtat. tovds yorjv, éóvrag 
ouoyAdooous, xyovéi te dtayoewpévovsg xai àyyéAoiot 
xatadaupavery tas dtapoeds xal zavriuaAAov Ñ uáygot - 
cl ÔÈ ztávrog fee ztoAguéeww MOOG GAdnAove, éEevoioxev 
XOÑV tH ExatEQoi Eliot ÔVOYELQWTÓTATOL xai tavtTy MELOAY. 


That ‘polar’ errors, the supplanting of words by their oppo- 
sites, can occur I do not doubt, but I am sure that in 7.9.8.2 
Herodotus wrote dvoyeiowtdrarot and not eoyeugotóratot 
(E. C. Kopff, AJP 96 [1975] 117-20). 

Kopff, who disapproves of the attempts of Godley and Raw- 
linson to translate the last sentence of the passage I have 
quoted, offers this version of it himself: ‘But if they absolutely 
must fight with one another, they ought to find out where each is 
most difficult to conquer and attack there’. ‘This’, he says, ‘is, 
of course, nonsense. We do not attack where a foe is strongest, 
but where he is weakest.' He suggests that we should avoid the 
sins of Rawlinson and Godley, ‘elegant obfuscation’ and ‘danc- 
ing a minuet around the meaning of sound and simple Greek’, 
‘by reading evyerowtdtatot (Kopff), i.e. find out where each is 
weakest, most easily conquered, and attack there." ' A better 
course is to interpret properly the ‘sound and simple Greek’. 

Kopff quotes a number of passages that to his mind ‘show that 
the Greeks knew that’ what his text says ‘was sense’. They 
confirm that his whole approach to 7.9.8 is rooted in a failure to 
understand it: they all refer to attacking an enemy where or 
when he is weakest and this is not what Mardonius is talking 
about in the Herodotus at all. 

In textual criticism context can be everything. Mardonius has 
just said that the Greeks fight their battles on ground where both 
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victors and vanquished suffer great losses, i.e. on ground where 
both sides are evyetowtdtator; now he is saying that they ought 
to choose battlegrounds where they are Óvoyseuorórarot to 
avoid such wholesale slaughter even among the eventual vic- 
tors. 

For our purposes the bones of the passage are é&evoóvrec td 
xáAALOTOYV ycQíov xai Aeióratov, ÈÇ TOUTO xarióvrec uáyovrat, 
Mote 00v xax@ u£yóAc oi vixàvreg anadAdooovtat: neol Ó8 
tov égoovuévov o)208à AÉyo aoxnv, EEdAEES yao Ó7) 
yívovtat....... ééevoíoxsuv yonv tH éxávtgoí elot 
Óvoyeiooóraro: xai raúrtn ze(gàv. The intended contrast and 
correspondences within the expression of it dictate the in- 
terpretation of the sentence in dispute: rý must mean ‘the 
battleground where’, not ‘the point in the line of battle where’ or 
anything like that; éxdtegoi ciot dvoye_gwrdtatot means ‘each 
side is itself hardest to conquer’ (‘they ought to post themselves 
as strongly as possible’, Rawlinson); ratty zteugáv corresponds 
to é¢ roro xatıóvteç uáyovra, and means ‘fight there’. J. E. 
Powell in his Lexicon to Herodotus (s.v. obtoc C13 [p. 284 col. 
1]) wrongly takes tadrty to mean ‘in that manner’; both Powell 
and Kopff translate zetoàv as ‘attack’, an unsuitable word here: 
it suggests that wecoady has as its subject only one side in the 
battle, whereas the subject to be supplied with £5evoíoxeiv and 
méetody is ‘EAAnvas (i.e. both sides in an all-Greek battle), just 
as the understood subject of éevodvtec....udyovtat is Eà- 
ANVES. 

Having, I hope, elucidated the suggestion attributed to Mar- 
donius I make no claims for its military practicality. It is due to 
the rhetoric of Herodotus rather than based on anything that any 
military man had ever said in earnest. 


JAMES N. O'SULLIVAN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


"POLAR ERRORS" IN SHAKESPEARE 


In AJP 96 (1975) 117-20, Mr. E. Christian Kopff discusses the 
phenomenon of ‘‘polar error”, with a number of Shakespearian 
instances taken from Leon Kellner, Restoring Shakespeare 
(1925). Kellner has some excellent examples, two of which (not 
the very best) Mr. Kopff refers to but does not quote in context. 
Unfortunately, none of the three he does quote is a clear exam- 
ple. I take it that in pure ‘‘polar error” the original text should 
offer nothing intrinsically questionable that might tempt corrup- 
tion. This is not so with any ofthe three passages cited. In King 
Lear 5.3.170, it is indeed clear from the context that ''pleasant 
vices” (F) is correct, but, in isolation, it is just enough of an 
oxymoron to encourage alteration to ''pleasant virtues’’. It 
should be added that, though the textual relationships were not 
firmly established when Kellner wrote, and are still not certain 
in every detail, the Q error arises from memorial transmission, 
not transcription from manuscript. 

In the two passages from Richard II, the presence of factors 
other than pure *' polar error'' is still more obvious. The position 
is obscured by the fact that neither Kellner nor Mr. Kopff says 
in so many words which reading he takes to be correct. I suspect 
that at any rate Kellner (who had a great liking for the lectio 
facilior) got it wrong. He gives the (correct) Q text as his 
quotation, which, according to his usual practice, should con- 
tain the corrupt text to be emended. In any event, no editor now 
doubts that in both places Q is right (F being a mere reprint, not a 
substantive authority, though that would not prevent its being 
right by conjecture!) "throw up your gage" (1.1.186) and 
*^upon pain of life" (1.3.140). This being so, the primary source 
of corruption is the substitution of a more for a less common 
form of expression. Whether polarity, as such, even contributes 
to the corruption may be doubted. A transcriber or compositor 


! There is also just the possibility, in spite of the generally derivative nature of 
F, that “throw down” is an alteration of theatrical origin, to “represent a 
method of staging different from that first imagined by Shakespeare"', as Stanley 
Wells puts it in his note on the passage in the New Penguin edition (1969). 
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who was, deliberately or unconsciously, substituting a more 
obvious reading could hardly have hit on anything except 
‘throw down” and ‘‘pain of death". 


TJ. C. MAXWELL 
BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 


A DIPHONAL DIPHTHONG IN THE ORESTES PAPYRUS 


Line 3 of the musical Orestes papyrus (Pap. Wien G 2315) 
contains the word BPOTOIC. The mark to the immediate right of 
the musical C (left blank by Wessely and Póhlmann) above 
textual omicron cannot be Crusius' stigme, for stigmae occur 
on only the first or fourth beats of this antistrophe's dochmii.! 
This syllable in BPOTOIC is the final beat of its dochmius. While 
all previous editors considered the syllable to have only the 
one note C, the diphthong OI was pronounced as two separate 
(descending) sounds in the fifth and third centuries B.C.? (in 
which centuries the music was composed and written down on 
the papyrus, respectively), so we should expect two different 
notes for two different vowel sounds.? 

Directly over the 7 can be seen the faint remains of a curve 
(not to be confused with the papyrus' natural stain nearby) 
which includes two dark marks. Taking the marks and their 
curve into consideration, one would be entitled to conclude 
that an œw had been written as the second note of the diphthong. 
The shape of this omega—with the loop to the right being 
larger and lower than that to the left —repeats the form of the 
two textual omegas in line 6 of the papyrus. No other certain 
examples of musical w had been found in the papyrus, but now 
the communis opinio of modern scholarship agrees that the 
fragment is written in Aristeides’ Phrygian harmonia, and this 
harmonia includes omega (=f).* I have conjectured elsewhere 
two instrumental notes ] (=f) in lines 5 and 6. 


! O. Crusius, ^Zu neuendeckten antiken Musikresten," Phil. 52 (1894) 175, 
180; S. Eitrem and R. P. Winnington-Ingram, '' Fragments of Unknown Greek 
Tragic Texts with Musical Notation," SO 31 (1955) 78. Stigmae also occur 
over the instrumental notes Z. 

2 W. S. Allen, Vox Graeca (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968) 


T 

3 There are four other diphthongs in the papyrus, but two, ev and ei, in line 2 
have no accompanying vocal notes; the other two, at and ov, in lines 1 and 4 
were monophthongal by the evidence of the papyrus. 

4The notes in the scale of the Phrygian harmonia of Aristeides are 
[ob CPIIZE[AO] which equal [f] : g: a: a+: be: d': e': e+': (£f: g'], according 
to the system of Bellermann followed in J. M. Barbour, ''The Principles of 
Greek Notation," JAMS 13 (1960) 1-17. Maintaining this harmonia are Crusius, 
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Finally, the music written to a circumflexed syllable is sup- 
posed to descend from the first note to the second.’ This read- 
ing conforms to this rule of accentual correspondence in Greek 
strophic music since the note C of textual -OJS descends to 
an w (a to f). 


Jon Davip SOLOMON 
THE University oF NORTH CAROLINA 
AT CHAPEL HILL 


Mountford, Vogel, and Winnington-Ingram. Mountford and Winnington- 
Ingram correctly allow the possibility of the Dorian harmonia as well. Favor- 
ing the Lydian are Gombosi, Monro, and Düring. 

5 Dionysius of Halicarnassus De Compositione Verborum Xl; see D. Feaver, 
“The Musical Setting of Euripides’ Orestes," AJP 81 (1960) 7. 


THE GOVERNOR’S EDICT AT AEZANI AFTER THE 
EDICT OF PRICES 


Michael H. Crawford and Joyce Reynolds, ‘‘The Publication 
of the Prices Edict: A New Inscription from Aezani," JRS 65 
(1975) 160-63 have published with photograph and admirable 
commentary an edict of the equestrian governor which 
follows, at Aezani, Diocletian’s famous edict of prices.! This 
then is a new text, well worth examining, which with four 
changes of words? might read as follows. 


DotvApiog 'Aorixóc å diaonudratos nyeu@v vv AÉy[et vv] 
Kai rovro tig Gelag 'goun0cía(c) EAeyov rv ÅNTTÁTOV 
xai závra. veixúyrov deonotdy juðv Baotuéov re 
xai Kaisáoov evyéoetav piov, iva tàv dviwy [xavó]vac xa 

5 ragraons v remaic dt[xJalars xal] ógraic [ovuBóA]ato (v) rò avrà j av 
Godxoig &zactv (wore) xal dv’ vxegBdddovoay óourv xai pidagyueiav 
TUOV axogeiv töv nods THY yorlav àvavxaíov pnoéva, a 
néons negixonelons évOvurjaeoc navoveyou, tagv xai à 
Qtonvvevny thy ég' éxdiototc revdy@ar teeny: Oreo iva za 

10 gaguavv{, járryrai xai dt” ànavroc a )v(v)oc uévy, TH Ociótgtt 

aUtàv zoovzvórivat, GAA” iva xai uei (iv dydov xavaori) gov 
{gvv} nueheia (c) záon, tot Belov dtardyparos row éxi tij r£) 
tv t£ Ovíov xai ovvaAAayuárov Óo0Évroc vóuov TÒ avr 
yoagqov UETA tod zooonxovtoc ocfióauatoc TODGE uov TOU dia 

15 záyuarog zxgorerayu£vov palvetat. Proponatur. 


In line 2, where C/R read zoounOeiac, the word lacks the 
sigma, which in this inscription should be lunate. Their sup- 
posed sigma is square and so must belong to an incompletely 
visible epsilon in the next word. Immediately thereafter, where 
C/R read Aeyóvrov (róv), the word seems to be £Aeyov (or 
&KAeyov (üv)), and the article has not been lost by haplography 


! The edict of prices, issued by Diocletian and his corulers in A.D. 301, is 
today best consulted in S. Lauffer's edition, Diokletians Preisedikt (Texte und 
Commentare 5 [Berlin 1971]. New fragments from Aphrodisias have been 
published in JRS 60 (1970) 120-41 and 63 (1973) 99-110. 

? We have introduced also the Leyden system of brackets and a slightly 
different accentuation. 
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but remains. This changes the sense so that the words deiv 
eivat, which C/R wished to insert before edygoeray in line 4, 
are no longer so desirable. 

In line 4 the partly missing word would seem to be [xavó vac 
because the nu, which C/R dot, appears rather clearly in the 
photograph. 

In line 5, where C/R read [c. 7]auc, the final letter appears in 
the photograph, not as a lunate sigma, but as a completely 
round omicron, which suggests a noun in which the final nu has 
been dropped, hence ovufóAa:o (v), "transaction." The mis- 
sing nu seems to have been added in the right margin. 

In line 6 the reading àztaotv xaí is supported by the photo- 
graph but creates an embarrassment. C/R recognized the 
difficulty of effecting a transition and suggested the insertion of 
detv before azogeiv in line 7. An omission seems likely, but 
perhaps after dzaotv, (wore) zal, to account for the infinitive 
phrases which in lines 7 and 9 have no conjunction between 
them. On @oté xaí in consecutive clauses see J. D. Denniston, 
The Greek Particles (Oxford 1934) 299. 

These four changes necessitate a different translation of only 
lines 2-8 of the governor's inelegant prose, but for the sake of 
completeness we offer the whole. 

“Fulvius Asticus, the most eminent governor, says with au- 
thority: 

‘This too, an easing of life, reflects, I should say, the divine 
foresight of our invincible and all-conquering lords, the Em- 
perors and Caesars, which established [tariffs] of goods for 
sale at fair fixed prices. In order that [a transaction] may be the 
same for all men (so that) no one lack the necessities because 
of the excessive aggressiveness and greed of some, with the 
complete excision of all rascality an equal and specific price, I 
would say, has been set for every type of transaction. In order 
that this be safeguarded and remain through all time, their 
divinity has provided, but in order that it become clear also to 
you with all care, the divine edict that was granted as law on the 
price of goods for sale and contracts appears, where it has 
been placed with the proper reverence, before this edict of 
mine.’ " 

(Note in Latin) “Let it be published.”’ 


James H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE TREATY WITH THE HUNS OF 443 


The First Peace of Anatolius, signed in 443, brought an end to 
the worst Hunnic invasion the Roman Empire had so far suf- 
fered. Since the outbreak of the war in 441, the Huns had 
captured and destroyed the principal cities of northern Illyricum 
and had defeated the Roman army led by Aspar in a pitched 
battle in the Chersonese.! The terms of the treaty were similar to 
those of previous agreements between the Romans and the 
Huns.” Attila demanded that the annual tribute be tripled to 
2,100 pounds of gold. He also compelled the Romans to surren- 
der all Hun deserters and to ransom their own deserters at a rate 
of twelve solidi each. 

The treaty, however, contained one provision that had no 
precedent. Attila forced the Romans to make an immediate 
payment of 6,000 pounds of gold. E. A. Thompson maintains 
that Theodosius II never paid the tribute required by the Peace 
of Margus in 438.3 He argues that the 6,000 pounds of gold 
demanded by Attila in 443 was a "round sum"' required as 
compensation for the tribute in arrears. Altheim accepted this 
explanation in his history of the Huns.* The purpose of this 
article is to show that this theory is probably incorrect and to 
suggest an alternate explanation for this payment which I be- 
lieve to be more in accord with the statements of Priscus about 
the war. 

In 441 Theodosius II sent a large naval expedition to Sicily 
with the intention of recapturing North Africa from the Vandals.® 
This move would have been dangerous enough in normal 
circumstances since the Huns had three times before taken 
advantage of the absence of large Roman forces along the 
Danube frontier to invade the Empire. The first great invasion of 


! Priscus fr. 3, 5 (FHG IV.73-74). Theophanes A. M. 5942 (CSHB 1.158-59). 
? Priscus fr. 5 (FHG IV.74-75). 

? E. A. Thompson, A History of Attila and the Huns (Oxford 1948) 77, 217. 
5 Franz Altheim, Geschichte der Hunnen (Berlin 1962) IV, 289. 

* Prosper 1344. Theophanes A. M. 5941 (CSHB 1.157). 
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the Huns occurred in 395.5 In that year bands of Huns crossed 
the frozen Danube and the Caucasus Mountains to plunder and 
terrorize Thrace and Anatolia. The invasion was so successful 
at least in part because there was no regular Roman army to 
meet them. Theodosius I had taken the Eastern army with him 
to attack the usurper Eugenius at the River Frigidus, and this 
army was still in the West under the command of Stilicho. A 
similar situation came about in 422. In 421 the Romans had 
become involved in a war with Persia." The Huns took advan- 
tage of the preoccupation of the Romans with the Persian fron- 
tier to invade Thrace.? This incursion illustrates the problem the 
Huns were to pose for the Empire throughout the reign of 
Theodosius II: if the mobile army was engaged elsewhere, the 
Huns seized the opportunity to invade the Danube provinces. 
Finally, in 434, Rua demanded the return of subjects of his who 
had fled to the Roman Empire, and threatened war if the re- 
sponse was negative. Since Aspar and the army were still in 
Africa, Theodosius promptly decided to negotiate. The even- 
tual result was the Peace of Margus (438).? 

In view of the past pattern of behavior of the Huns, it was 
risky enough for the East to send military aid to the beleaguered 
West. But it would have been serious negligence to do so while 
provoking the Huns by refusing the tribute (700 pounds of gold 
annually) agreed upon at Margus. This would be particularly 
remarkable since it is known that the Romans did observe the 
other provision of the treaty requiring the return of fugitive 
Huns. The argument presented so far is admittedly a priori, 
but it is confirmed by a careful examination of the fragments of 
Priscus which show that the annual tribute also was being paid. 

In fr. 2 Priscus mentions the reasons or pretexts the Huns 
gave for renewing the war in 441. The Huns had sacked a border 
fort north of the Danube during the market-time and killed many 
of the merchants there. Roman envoys naturally protested this 


$ This invasion and the absence of the Roman army are fully discussed by 
Thompson, op. cit., 26-28. 

7 Socrates 7.18.20. Marc. com. ad an. 421.4. 

8 Marc. com. ad an. 422.3. 

3 Priscus fr. 1 (FHG IV.71-72). Cf. E. A. Thompson, op. cit., 70-75. 

10 Priscus mentions the return of these Huns in fr. 1 (FHG IV.72): of 68 naga 
"Pouaíovc xatapvydvtes é£eóó05goav Baopdoots. 
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action as a violation of the Peace of Margus. The Huns replied 
that they were not breaking the Peace, but merely avenging 
wrongs. The bishop of Margus, they said, had crossed into their 
territory and stolen treasury buried in their royal tombs. They 
added that the Romans were not returning a number of fugitives 
who had fled to the Empire. Not a word about the tribute that the 
Romans were supposedly not paying. 

The Romans denied both charges, and the result was war. 
Whether the charges were true or not is irrelevant. The point is 
that the Huns did not mention a violation of the treaty which 
would have been irrefutable. If the Romans really had withheld 
the tribute, the Huns would certainly have mentioned it then. 
Yet they not only did not do this but had to defend their own 
actions when the Roman envoys accused them of violating the 
treaty—£v aitia nototusvot ths tov poovgiov aigécEews xai THS 
TOV OOVOOY OAtywoiac!'—an accusation, it may be added, that 
the Romans would be unlikely to make if they had been ignoring 
the treaty from the first. 

How then are we to understand the phrase ¿é yiAiddec 
yovoíov Atto@y bxéo TOV nálar ovvráósov in the Treaty of 443 
which Thompson interprets as compensation for the annual 
tribute that was supposedly never paid? A clue to this puzzle is 
found in Priscus! comment on negotiations conducted between 
Attila and the Romans during the war in 441 or 442.7 In a letter 
to Theodosius, Attila complained ræv óà pvyáĝðwv xai töv 
qóoov xéo, Goot ztooqáott todbE TOU ztoAÉuov oOx éÓ£Óovrto. 
In other words Theodosius had withheld the tribute (and fugi- 
tives) since the beginning of the war in 441, not since the Peace 
of Margus in 438. Attila, as Priscus clearly indicates, wanted a 
resumption of tribute which Theodosius was no longer paying 
because of the war. 

The meaning of the critical phrase 8$ yuAiáóeg yovoíov Aite@v 


n Priscus fr. 5 (FHG IV.74). 

?? Priscus fr. 3 (FHG IV.73). It is clear from the military action described 
towards the end of fr. 2 (FHG IV.73) that the war was already under way when 
the negotiations discussed in fr. 3 took place. Marc. com. ad. an. 441.1 mentions 
a one-year truce agreed upon by the Romans and the Huns. It was probably 
during this interval (late in 441 or early in 442) that Attila made his demands to 
Theodosius. Attila's remark that, if his demands were not granted, he would no 
longer restrain his soldiers implies that the truce was still in force. 
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onto tév nda ovvráésov should now be evident. Although 
the Romans considered the war a sufficient reason for stopping 
the annual payment, Attila did not. Accordingly it is not surpris- 
ing that he raised the point again a year later when the Peace of 
Anatolius was being negotiated. Since the evidence indicates 
that the Romans were paying the required sum until 441, the 
6,000 pounds of gold cannot be a round sum for tribute not paid 
since 438. It must rather be a punitive payment demanded by 
Attila for what he chose to regard as a breach of the Peace of 
Margus. 


WILLIAM N. BAvrLESS 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


MarGArRET M. A. Hussaanp. Propertius. London, Duckworth, 1974. 
Pp. viii + 182. £ 4.95. (Classical Life and Letters) 


As an introduction to Propertius this /ibellus is problematic. Its 
strength is apparent in the attention it pays to the earlier Greek 
background upon which many of Propertius' elegies are modeled: it is 
welcome to read Paulus Silentiarius (A.P. 5.275) before discussing 1.3. 
Its weakness lies in its failure to confront the general reader for whom 
the book is written with any of the unique qualities of this poet, with the 
idiosyncrasies which make Propertius Propertius. This bias away from 
portraying him as a writer with his own special flavor is adumbrated in 
the introduction: H. would remind us that although Propertius has been 
characterized as an erratic genius whose syntax is as tortured as his 
psyche, Quintilian sets him beside Tibullus, tersus atque elegans, 
implying that Propertius possessed these same qualities, and Pliny (Ep. 
9.22.2) uses the same word, tersus, of his elegies. Propertius' verse is 
one of wit and charm: if everyone says A and expects B to follow, he 
will write A and then not-B; and if, on the other hand, he does give us B, 
it may well be to show us what would happen if B really did come to 
pass! H. asks us to re-cast our thinking: if Propertius' text seems 
difficult and his transitions non-existent, much of this may be owed to 
pointed wit— just the opposite of the rending passion which it has been 
popular to suppose forced his pen to veer so abruptly. The final chapter 
likewise argues that it is misleading to emphasize what is unusual in 
Propertius' style: 2.19 is as plain, as rural, as can be (would Tibullus 
have written that he would be seeing Delia paucis Luciferis?). 

The best part is chapter two. Here H. offers a concise survey of the 
problems of unity in book 2 and asks us not to discard Lachmann's 
division without a long look at what we shall have on our hands if we 
take the book as entire in itself. H.'s discussion of the manuscripts' 
testimony for or against the separation of elegies is straightforward and 
admirably suited for the general reader she addresses. She defends the 
unity of 2.16 and 2.28: in the first poem, the name of the rock upon 
which Propertius’ rival might have lost his life is Ceraunus (‘‘thunder- 
bolt’’), a detail which seems well calculated when we arrive at the end 
and hear Propertius reminding Cynthia that Jupiter hurls his thunder- 
bolt against the perfidious lover; in 2.28, Io-Isis appears in parts A and 
C, and these two sections also have lists of mythological heroines. The 
strange verses on the magic rites aimed at the Moon fit, not the purifica- 
tion of Cynthia from illness, but the winning or turning aside of love. 
(Tibullus 1.5.11ff. show what kind of ceremonies were needed to heal 
sickness; no mention of the Moon there.) Propertius is trying to cure 
Jupiter's love for Cynthia, which has brought down Juno's wrath. This 
gives meaning to verses 33-34, which should stay in their original place. 
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H. gives only the most glancing summary of the elegies in book 3. 
They are presented as nothing more than adaptations of Hellenistic 
genres. While it is useful to know the line of descent for Propertius' 
poems, we come away feeling no sympathy for anything he has done 
here. Once again, however, it is a genuine help for the wider audience 
H. envisions to see in English the preface to Callimachus' Aetia. H. has 
a well-balanced appraisal of Propertius' ambiguity over his art and his 
political affiliations; she might have cited some of the recent scholar- 
ship which has elaborated the view she accepts (while her format all but 
eliminates footnotes, they do appear occasionally, and there is an 
opportunity at the end of the book for bibliographical notices). The 
fourth chapter, on book 4, continues the emphasis given books 1 and 3: 
there is a most helpful exploration of the Hellenistic antecedents for 
elegies like 4.4, but little detailed analysis of what Propertius himself 
wrote. H. finds Ovid, in his Fasti, the true successor of Callimachus. A 
comparison of Fast. 2.205-42 with Propertius 4.10 shows that Ovid 
builds continuity in his verse and expands his similes in an almost epic 
fashion, while Propertius juxtaposes single pictures without develop- 
ing any action. It is this etching of individual scenes which lends his 
love poetry such impact, but this same pictorial, visual approach-— 
which lies at the heart of Propertius' style—impeded the creation of any 
larger poetic structure. 


WILLIAM R. NETHERCUT 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


G. Kanr GariNsky. Ovid's Metamorphoses. An Introduction 


to the Basic Aspects. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1975. Pp. xi + 285. 


Galinsky tries to free himself from some of the less fruitful preoccu- 
pations of recent work on Ovid; but he still writes as if everything in 
Ovid has to **come from’’ some place and as if it were more important 
to study where such things ‘‘come from"' than to study what they are. 
The Metamorphoses exhibits variety; (1) ‘‘We thus have to ask what 
impulses led Ovid to write'' it. There is the Hellenistic impulse, the 
impulse of the Aeneid, and so on. This approach dominates, espe- 
cially in chapter 1. Galinsky has a long, detailed, and very good 
analysis of the story of Erysichthon, including narrative structure, 
changes of mood, and much more. But all this is presented in terms of 
differences, one might say of departures from the story as told by 
Callimachus. Another organizing concept is (15) that Ovid **wrote the 
Metamorphoses so that they challenged comparison with’’ the 
Aeneid. 

The value of the book lies mostly in the all too infrequent analyses 
of specific passages of Ovid and occasionally other poets too (e.g. 52ff. 
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on Narcissus and Echo, 192 on Polyphemus, 111-12 on the end of the 
Aeneid, and so on). 

Chapter 2 contains an excellent discussion of a wall painting from 
the House of Livia, in which Galinsky recognizes stylistic affinities 
with the Metamorphoses. He does not relate the painting to the poem 
directly, but expects his reader to do so. Chapter 3 on death and 
suffering contains little that will help the reader to understand Ovid. 
In discussing humor (chapter 4), Galinsky uses as a point of departure 
the discussion of humor in Cicero, De oratore 2. 218-19. Quintilian is 
cited for standards of propriety. Chapter 5 posits the existence of 
what Galinsky calls Ovid’s Aeneid, which he then compares to Ver- 
gil’s. Since Vergil is the standard, Ovid suffers (so do we). Still, if one 
ignores the comparisons, the discussions of individual passages in 
each author is, as I have said, often quite perceptive and illuminating. 
But, as for Vergil or anyone else as a model for Ovid, all I can say is 
that no model or source yet cited has increased our understanding of 
or enhanced our aesthetic appreciation of a single passage in the 
Metamorphoses. 

When we look at the measuring sticks against which Ovid is to be 
measured, we know that Ovid has to be found wanting. They are the 
very measuring sticks or canons which Ovid himself specifically re- 
jected (see my ‘‘Ovid’s Poetics,’’ CJ 53 [1958] 253-59). 

Even one instance can show how self-contradiction should have led 
Galinsky to re-examine his whole position. To Galinsky, Ovid’s refer- 
ence to Daedalus, ''at pater infelix, nec iam pater” (Met. 8.231), is an 
unseemly piece of wit that (195) ‘‘destroys the pathos of the situa- 
tion.” There are some dozens of instances where Galinsky finds that 
Ovid deliberately obstructs, deflates, or destroys those very effects 
which Ovid is at the same time clearly seeking to achieve. In the 
phrase just quoted, the “pathos’ must be as much Ovid's doing as the 
'destroys'. Fraenkel (see his Index) or Lee (on Mer. 1. 584) could 
have told Galinsky that humor or wit and pathos form a compatible 
mixture in Ovid. 

Galinsky is trying to apply to Ovid standards that belong to that 
branch of the Classical Tradition which is represented by the names of 
his authorities: Callimachus, Cicero, Vergil, and Quintilian. Their 
trade-mark, so to speak, is the word ars. The other branch of the 
Tradition, the one Ovid belongs to and which has his allegiance, uses 
the word ingenium. This branch includes Ennius, Plautus, Ovid, 
Seneca, and Augustine; I should also add Lucretius. Among other 
things, writers in this line of the Tradition tend to exploit various 
verbal elements of the language in serious as well as in lighter con- 
texts. 

Galinsky seems to have no feel for the Roman and Latin context of 
Ovid's original audience. Ovid was always aware of working within a 
Latin tradition. He claims to be fourth in the sequence of the Latin 
elegists. He often mentions earlier and contemporary Latin poets. 
Galinsky also follows custom in assuming that only literary works 
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influenced Ovid’s thinking about myths although we know that in any 
one year the poet and his readers could not help seeing hundreds of 
representations of myths in wall paintings and other art forms. In 
place of a real awareness of the ancient world, Galinsky has adopted 
from a certain form of German scholarship the trick of using terms 
that look classical but which are not used in their classical sense (if 
any) Examples are: suasoria, epyllion, maius opus, variatio, ec- 
phrasis, and so on. The topic of Augustanism and Ovid is, as Galinsky 
says (215), the result of “‘misplaced emphasis,” and has nothing to do 
with Ovid's poem. But, by even mentioning the matter and by his 
rather excessive 'term-dropping' of the technical terms of German 
romantic criticism, Galinsky shows that he has not been able to free 
himself from many of the irrelevancies that have dominated much of 
Ovidian studies in recent years. 

Most of what Galinsky says about the Metamorphoses would apply 
just as well to a translation as to the original Latin text. Parts of the 
book read like a rough draft. 


MAURICE P. CUNNINGHAM 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Pure Vettacotr. Ironic Drama: A Study of Euripides’ Method 
and Meaning. London and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 266. 


Vellacott's thesis is that Euripides’ plays make specific comments on 
fifth-century life, especially “‘the two great controversial moral 
issues—the position of women in society and man’s behaviour in war" 
(7). Vellacott is not satisfied to uncover the author's **meaning"' or the 
play's “message”; he means to “‘interpret the author's mind’’, because 
“if no inference of personal attitude can be made... [Euripides] 
integrity as an author is under question and the whole study may prove 
a barren exercise” (7f.). This optimistic aim rests on dubious assump- 
tions and leads to procedures which are methodologically question- 
able: 1) The author assumes direct relationships between specific pas- 
sages and specific contemporary events and attitudes; 2) He assumes a 
pervasive sense of guilt in Greek males; 3) He assumes that Euripides' 
attitude is consistent in all his plays; and thus, 4) He feels compelled to 
find a consistent portrayal of Helen in all her appearances. 

Ironic interpretation is the key, and for Vellacott “‘the purpose of 
irony in the theatre is to allow those who can to penetrate it and find a 
further meaning, while others take words at their face value’’ (4). He is 
aware of, but disregards, ''dramatic irony” and ''Socratic irony.” 
Vellacott's first example of irony is Theseus' speech in Supplices 
195-218. He finds a contradiction in the preceding dialog where 
* "Theseus first criticized Adrastus for taking heed of an obscure oracle 
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of Apollo . . , then blamed him for not consulting prophets . . ."' (26). 
But Theseus is criticizing Adrastus' interpretation of the oracle (141, 
216 sq). (There is an apparent contradiction at 219-37; see Conacher 
[99f.] for arguments on both sides.) Dismissing Theseus' speech as 
*pompous and confused" Vellacott concludes: ‘‘There is certainly 
nothing here which could be the intended ‘message’ of such a writer as 
Euripides. In short, the speech as a whole is a caricature. Of what, or of 
whom?.. . it is impossible to say” (27). But Theseus’ views, though 
largely conventional, are not an obvious caricature. The insistence on 
finding “‘messages’’ everywhere—or if not, Vellacott’s particular 
species of irony—is mistaken in the first place. 

The discussion of the ironic method in Orestes begins with the 
gratuitous assumption that the play was Euripides’ “‘last personal 
address to the Athenians” (53). Vellacott adopts Wesley Smith's view 
that disease is ‘‘a metaphor for the moral condition which is the play's 
subject", but goes on to say that Euripides wrote about sickness 
* because the city was mortally sick after twenty-three years of desper- 
ate war” (54). His conception of irony rests on the connection with 
contemporary events which seems so obvious to him that the relevant 
event or situation need only be mentioned. It might have been better to 
base it on the deus ex machina of which Vellacott rightly says: ‘‘the end 
of the play is indeed a mockery” (79). When contemporary relevance 
becomes allegory, only true believers will follow: ‘‘Orestes is not 
merely Athens, but a whole war-crazed generation of Hellenes” (74). 

Vellacott is no doubt correct in arguing that Euripides ‘‘was in- 
terested in the nature, behaviour, impact, and social status of woman” 
(82). But his determination to expose male brutality while highlighting 
female goodness induces him not merely to call Hippolytus hybristic, 
savage and inhuman, but to admire Phaedra for her heroic choice of 
death by starvation, while also applauding the Nurse for her “robust 
vitality” in urging a more realistic choice (114 sq). 

The attempt at a unified interpretation of Helen is based on the New 
Morality and Greek guilt. The Greeks ‘‘knew that Helen's gentle non- 
acceptance [of the marital rules laid down by men] had defeated them, 
and feeling powerless against beauty and spontaneous confidence they 
decided that Helen. . . must be labelled murderess; and knowing that 
this was illogical nonsense they repeated it loudly and frequently" 
(136). An argument which argues deliberate nonsense courts the same 
judgment. To prove that Helen was guilty only of infidelity, Menelaus 
of the war, Vellacott adduces the Greek habit of foisting blame on the 
remote cause; but Helen is rather more directly responsible than the 
pine-tree of Medea 4 (140). 

Vellacott finds the heroine of the Helena ‘‘full of charm, honesty, 
warmth, and wit’’ (148). He does not mention her endless, exaggerated 
complaints over her hard lot; the clever lies which abuse Theonoe's 
kindness and Theoclymenus’ love in order to secure her and Menelaus' 
escape and the slaughter of Egyptian sailors; nor the chilling picture of 
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Helen leading the cheers: “‘Where is that Trojan glory? Show these 
barbarians’’ (1603f.). 

Vellacott's arguments are hard to follow because of his piecemeal 
method; scenes or themes of a play are discussed in three or four 
different chapters. Unsupported hypotheses, improbable assumptions 
and facile generalizations take the place of careful and detailed argu- 
ment; reference to the Greek text is rare. One might argue that 
** Euripides saw the guilt of man as the central idea of his life's work” 
(18), but the evidence is thin. Euripides' plays were no doubt influenced 
by contemporary events, but Vellacott's insistence on finding very 
specific references to historical events in the plays is questionable and 
places a needless restriction on the very relevance of Euripides' plays 
which Vellacott wants so much to advance. I too think that Euripides 
was the first writer to deal thoughtfully with the role of woman in 
society, but Vellacott's heavy-handed manner produces propaganda, 
not criticism. Since some of the author's views are fashionable, this 
book will perhaps be greeted with a sense of triumphant justification by 
those who are interested only in the right conclusions without regard 
for supporting evidence. This book is not thoroughly bad, but mislead- 
ing. 


ROBERT SCHMIEL 
GOUCHER COLLEGE 


Joser Martin. Antike Rhetorik. Munich, Beck, 1974. Pp. 420. 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 2. Abt., 3. Teil) 


This book is organized according to the traditional schema by which 
rhetoric was taught in the handbooks. The introduction opens with a 
fleeting glance at the history of rhetoric, which is the only time that 
Martin shows any sense of historical development, and an attempt to 
answer the question ‘‘Was ist nun Rhetorik?" by reviewing defini- 
tions from Gorgias to late antiquity. Martin arranges this discussion 
around the headings of the aim, the nature, and the subject-matter of 
rhetoric. There follows a brief look at the important topic of the role of 
rhetoric in ancient education and the traditional arrangement of the 
rhetorical handbooks, which leads into the body of the book. 

The first major part of the book, ‘‘Inventio,’’ ts broken down into 
chapters on judicial, deliberative, and epideictic oratory. The chapter 
on judicial oratory is by far the longest (15-166) and is based on late 
rhetorical theory, most of which is quite appropriate to school decla- 
mations but almost irrelevant to practical judicial oratory. The chap- 
ter is largely devoted to a very detailed discussion of the ‘‘status’’ 
theory and the parts of the model (i.e. theoretical) speech. The chap- 
ter on deliberative oratory, to Aristotle, the most important of the 
three types, is shamefully brief (167-77); the chapter on epideictic 
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oratory (177-210) is perhaps the best in the book, since it contains a 
more complete discussion of this genre than one usually finds. Essays 
on arrangement and style follow. The chapter on style is organized 
around the headings of ‘‘die Tropen,” ‘‘die Figuren,” and ''die com- 
positio." The last two chapters, on memory and delivery, are ex- 
tremely brief and cursory. There are very good indices, done by 
Joachim Hopp, to proper names, to technical terms, in Latin, Greek, 
and German, and to passages cited or discussed. 

In the forward the editor says that Antike Rhetorik is intended to 
replace Richard Volkmann's Rhetorik der Griechen und Rómer and 
that is fills a definite need. Although Martin has collected a large 
amount of material in this volume, I regret to say that it does not fill 
any great gap in classical scholarship; and I wonder whether Martin's 
undertaking was necessary in the first place. In dealing with rhetoric 
one can emphasize either the development of rhetorical theory or the 
technical aspects of the theory. For a treatment of the historical de- 
velopment of rhetorical theory, the most important theories of 
rhetoric, the philosophical and psychological bases of those theories, 
especially as they are seen in oratory as it was practiced and in other 
forms of literature, and the more ‘‘humane’’ aspects of rhetorical 
teaching, George Kennedy's very thoughtful treatment in The Art of 
Persuasion in Greece (Princeton 1963) and The Art of Rhetoric in the 
Roman World (Princeton 1972) is incomparably better than Martin's. 
Indeed, Martin seems to have little sense of historical development 
and very little interest in the really important theories of rhetoric; he is 
much more concerned with terminology and classification. His 
theories of rhetoric, moreover, are gleaned from handbooks, not from 
oratory; and the handbooks which he uses reflect late rhetorical 
theory, after Hermagoras, theories which are more applicable to the 
declamations of the Empire than to oratory as it was practiced in the 
classical period in either Greece or Rome. There are, for example, 
comparatively few citations from the De oratore and the Orator of 
Cicero but many from the De inventione, which even Cicero consi- 
dered to be a puerile work (De Or. 1.5). Indeed, this book might be 
more appropriately titled Spatantike Rhetorik. 

Martin also shows no interest in relating rhetoric to the practice of 
oratory, mainly, I suppose, because most of the theories which he 
expounds are not reflected in classical oratory as we know it. There 
are very few examples from the orators; and those few that he gives 
are not always the best or most interesting. I wonder, for example, 
why, in discussing the digression (91), he cites two relatively unin- 
teresting ones from the Pro Murena and the Pro Cluentio but passes 
over such clever examples as the digression on the death of Metellus 
in the Pro Caelio. On the other hand, his treatment of the very techni- 
cal aspects of rhetorical theory is no better than Heinrich Lausberg's 
Handbuch der Literarischen Rhetorik (Munich 1960); and I find Laus- 
berg much easier to use since it is set up like a reference work. Martin 
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tries to do in one volume what Kennedy and Lausberg have done in 
separate volumes and is successful at neither. 

This leads to another general objection which I have to this book. 
Martin shows little familiarity with the secondary literature on ancient 
rhetoric. Space would fail me if I attempted to list even the important 
secondary sources which he does not even mention.’ He is content 
with summarizing the rules given in the ancient handbooks and makes 
little effort at analysis and very few critical judgments of his own. He 
simply gives long lists of quotations from ancient rhetoricians and 
neither discriminates among them as regards date, validity, impor- 
tance, or any other criterion nor clarifies situations in which the 
rhetoricians really misunderstood what was effective in oratorical 
practice. He quotes Aristotle’s statement, for example, that the narra- 
tion is not proper to deliberative oratory (227) but fails to point out 
how effectively the great orators used narration in deliberative 
speeches. 

Martin has done an admirable job of collecting an impressive 
amount of material; he makes almost no attempt, however, to inter- 
pret his references or to see the problems involved in them. He is, 
moreover, relatively unsuccessful in synthesizing this material into 
readable and coherent essays. The book is a long series of references 
with very little comment to hold them together (one is reminded of 


Caligula's comments [Suet. Calig. 53] on the style of Seneca). This is 
the type of handbook to which Aristotle would have objected. His 
chapter on *Redeschmuck,"' for example, is an almost unreadable 
essay because it consists of almost two-thirds quotations with practi- 
cally no comment. Likewise, in his essay on the three styles he 
gathers together all the relevant passages and then does not reconcile 
the different theories concerning the styles and does not try to deter- 
mine which of the theories corresponds most closely to oratory as it 
was practiced. 

Indeed, although the book is intended to replace Volkmann, Martin 
relies on Volkmann for most of his critical judgments concerning 
sources, influence, and significance. Moreover, the criticisms which 
he makes on his own account are often inaccurate. A good example is 
his statement (41) that the deprecatio for pity, based on having led an 
admirable life, the nobility of one's family, the plea that a client had 
served the state well and would continue to do so if acquitted, had no 
success in Rome but was often used in Greece. Roman oratory was 
generally more emotional than Greek oratory; and appeals to pity 


! Neither of George Kennedy's books is mentioned. No reference is made to 
A. D. Leeman's Orationis Ratio or to M. L. Clarke's Rhetoric at Rome or to 
D' Alton's Roman Literary Theory and Criticism or to Frances Yates's The Art 
of Memory, just to name a few. 
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were quite common, and quite successful (cf. the end of the Pro 
Caelio), in Rome from the time of Galba.? 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot recommend this book to anyone 
interested in classical rhetoric. It is a shame that Martin has spent so 
much time and gathered together so much material in so unnecessary 
a volume. 


Ceci. W. Wooten, Lil 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


J. R. Rea, ed. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, XLIII. Published for the 
British Academy by the Egypt Exploration Society, London, 
1975. Pp. xviii + 163, 12 pls. (Graeco-Roman Memoirs, 60) 


This volume is for those with interest in the Roman Empire. It is 
made up mostly of third- and early fourth-century documents, edited 
with extraordinary competence by Dr. Rea; through his mediation the 
history of this period is appreciably bettered. Fittingly included also 
are a number of documents edited individually by students at Flor- 
ence under the joint guidance of Dr. Rea and Professor Manfredi. This 
instantiation of the international amicitia papyrologorum is scarcely 
compromised by the fact that the two texts taken over by Rea when 
the students to whom they had been assigned failed to finish them are 
donkey sales. 

The liturgical system, the system whereby the provincials became 
the agents of their own exploitation, looms properly large. Here there 
is room to mention only 3095-98, which have thrown light on the 
organization of the Oxyrhynchite tribes. The reconstruction, owed to 
the ingenuity of Bowman, Lidov and Rea, stands now as follows. The 
tribes were established in 206, six of them, to take it in annual turns to 
bear liturgical responsibility. There was a reorganization under 
Severus Alexander, and another (no less significantly: cf. JRS 57 
[1967] 134ff. and P.Oxy. XLII 3046-50) under Philip the Arab. From 
230, the tribes served in pairs, reducing the cycle to a three-year one. 
But in 245, under Philip, the number of tribes was doubled, and they 
began again to serve singly. It is left to the reader to note that this is an 
inversion of policy, and to draw the inference that Severus Alexander’s 
reform, which must have been designed to help fill the liturgies, had 
been a failure—and there is evidence that Philip’s counter-reform was 
no more effectual; this was a losing battle. 

The Oxyrhynchite gerousia, it finally emerges from a small group of 
applications for membership (3099-3102), was a socially restricted 
Old Age Pension scheme. If a reviewer may allow himself to be less 


2 George Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 
101-2 
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tentative than a first editor: it was set up under Severus Alexander, c. 
225, and was open to any ‘scrutinized’ (é2ixo.@eic) Oxyrhynchite 
above a certain age—-53 the youngest yet recorded. To Rea’s hesitant 
arguments in favour of its being a new institution may be added the 
expression used by a 58-year old applicant who claims his right (65:0) 
to be registered ¿v roic uéAAovot voéqeo0at, as if the programme had 
not yet got under way (3099 i 18, ii 15, Nov.—Dec. 225). To qualify, 
one had to prove from the epicrisis files that one had attained a certain 
age. Rea invites comparison with the frumentatio known from P.Oxy. 
XL, which had no lower age limit (except that of the epicrisis) and 
which, incidentally, it would be reasonable to see as an extension of 
the old-age scheme. But for that, eligibility through 'scrutiny' was not 
enough: there was the further hurdle of the ballot. Comparison shows 
unequivocally that there was no such additional requirement for the 
gerousia; so there can hardly have been a numerus clausus. (A 
strange phrase at PSI XII 1240 b 30f. remains a problem, if ó.axooíov 
rather than d:addcewr or óuavouóv is rightly read there. It is possible, 
of course, that the 225 scheme was itself an extension of an earlier, 
more exclusive one.) Confronted with something wearing the guise of 
a social welfare programme, one looks for the ulterior design: a disin- 
centive to avaywenots? 

High-ranking Romans stud the pages. It is here that Rea's immense 
prosopographical familiarity comes into its own. Dating formulae 
provide extra-provincial information: 3107 is of significance for the 
regnal chronology of 238, 3125 and 3127-28 for the consular fasti of 
325 and 332. The turbulence of the third-century teens is reflected in 
more than one of the documents. A scribal emendation of the regnal 
date of 217 prompts Rea to an attractive suggestion as to the offence 
responsible for Macrinus' elimination of the prefect Datus (3092 5n.). 
And repercussions are to be seen in a number of temporary shifts in 
the provincial administration. We find a procurator usiacus as 
acting-dioecetes (3092); at about the same time the dioecetes was 
acting-iuridicus (3093 8-9) and quite possibly the iuridicus was 
acting-prefect (3093 lin., cf. 3117 18n.: Agrippa or Callistianus). 
This is a remarkable chain of stand-ins. Another interruption of the 
ordinary administrative machine had been Caracalla's bloody visit to 
Alexandria two years earlier. In 3094 an allegedly illegal decision by a 
certain Agrippa c. 215 is complained of: Marcius Agrippa was a cog- 
nitionibus and ab epistulis under Caracalla. Rea puts up the identifica- 
tion only to knock it down, but it retains its attraction. What he sees 
as prefectural delegation may rather be deference, and who more 
suitable than someone in Agrippa's position to reverse a prefect's 
decision and criticize an edict? Basilianus, a new prefect under a new 
regime, finally reinstates the original prefect's decision. (I would take 
the middle zaegaeuwváuevoc in 29 to mean ‘overturning’, ‘setting 
aside'.) If this is right, it is an interesting example of incompetent 
interference by an official of the imperial entourage into Egyptian 
affairs. 
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Also intruding on the regular appointments is a new corrector 
Aegypti, Ulpius Pasion by name, engaged in some military activity in 
257-58 (3111). The corrector clearly took over supreme authority in 
the province, and it looks as if he was sent in when the security of the 
province was endangered, such as when a caretaker vice-prefecture 
coincided with barbarian invasion. I see no need to postulate an inter- 
nal, specifically Christian threat as the reason for the appointment in 
this instance (Christians are mentioned in 3119, possibly 259/60), de- 
spite what Rea justly calls the 'intriguing speculation' that the 
[Dio]nysius mentioned along with Pasion in 3112 may be the bishop of 
Alexandria of that name. 

A few jottings. The failure to translate cei0éws at 3097 16 loses the 
opportunity of noting that the word is an indication that.the term of 
liturgical service should already have commenced. 3105 18-20 is mis- 
punctuated and misunderstood: the liturgical nominee pleads in- 
sufficient means as ground for refusing to serve (he thereby forfeits all 
his property). At 3117 6 zà Xegrjvo would make good sense; in the 
reconstruction of 17-20, e.g. 18 &iaxeiu£]vac, 19 á&io$0a) might get 
closer to the meaning. tò àvrítv:zov tod AuBéAAov at 3129 6-7 is pecul- 
iarly Chancery Greek. The óo0oyoágoc of 3138 has nothing to do 
with shorthand: the mysterious signs on the back (plate X) are merely 
attempts at a stylish za(oá). It is noteworthy that a Christian, writing 
a letter of recommendation (3149, probably 5th cent.), attempts a 
biblical-style book-hand. A final note for pretentious palaeographers: 
we now have an authentic Greek term for ‘scribal error’, ygaquxr) 
zÀAávg (3096 10). 

This selective survey gives little impression of the deftness with 
which Rea elicits and handles his evidence. A papyrologist's job is to 
render his documents usable. He has to read and understand them, 
and enable others to do the same. A thousand times easier said than 
done: Rea excels in the performance. 


M. W. HASLAM 


Tur CENTER FoR HELLENIC STUDIES 


B. G. MawpiLARAS. The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri. 
Athens, Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sciences, 1973. Pp. 493. 
Price not stated. 


Until recently, papyrologists and other scholars who were in- 
terested in the koine Greek of Egypt had to rely almost exclusively on 
E. Mayser's Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemáer- 
zeit. Although that magisterial work will never be replaced, its em- 
phasis on the Ptolemaic period caused many to feel the need for a 
similar study of the Roman and Byzantine papyri. S. G. Kap- 
somenakis provided many useful insights in his Voruntersuchungen 
zu einer Grammatik der Papyri der nachchristlichen Zeit (Munich 
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1938), as did L. R. Palmer in A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic 
Papyri (London 1946), but neither aimed at a comprehensive treat- 
ment. Now, thanks to the labors of Dr. Mandilaras, we have an inform- 
ative survey which deals with papyrus documents from the early 
Ptolemaic period until the beginning of the eighth century of our era. 
Mandilaras has not written a complete grammar but rather bas chosen 
to concentrate on one of the most interesting areas of grammatical 
study: the morphology and syntax of the Greek verb. He wisely 
leaves literary papyri out of his account and restricts himself to docu- 
ments; only the latter show the development of the living language 
and allow one to trace the history of linguistic phenomena. Man- 
dilaras’ work is essentially practical; he avoids the niceties of modern 
linguistic theory and prefers to classify his material under conven- 
tional rubrics. Some may deplore the absence of modern methodolo- 
gy, but, as a papyrologist, I find his approach highly satisfactory. The 
exhaustive indices (385-493) enable one quickly to track down 
Obscure verb forms and to ascertain whether they can be paralleled. 
With great diligence, Mandilaras has examined the entire corpus of 
published papyrus documents, and it is in the large number of exam- 
ples cited that his work makes its greatest impact. All who edit papyri 
and study the history of the Greek language will be truly grateful for 
this useful compilation. 

A few minor observations. $44: it would have been useful to refer to 
C. Préaux, ''L'Emploi de temps de diayodgw ... ," CCE 30 (1955) 
375-82; so also in $340(4). $865, 218, 365, 399: POxy. XII 1477, which 
Mandilaras cites, does not belong here: the work is literary, a frag- 
ment of the Sortes Astrampsychi (for which see my article, "The 
Origin and Date of the Sortes Astrampsychi," Illinois Classical 
Studies 1 [1976]). $265(5): “there are no examples of éoydéfouae in 
past tenses in papyri of Roman and Byzantine times." An oversight: 
70yócaro and eigyágaro are especially common in penthemeros cer- 
tificates (e.g. PMich. XII 654.3 and 655.3), and éfe1oydfaro is cited 
below, $282. $268: for additional examples of dv7jyxacev et sim., see 
PMich. X 581.11n. §427(1): on dtefonuat, almost always so augmented 
in the koine, see Pland. 52.8n. $877: for other examples of gender 
change in participles, see PMich. XII 633.24 and n. 


GERALD M. BROWNE 
THe UNIVERSITY or ILLINOIS 


MARGARETA LINDGREN. The People of Pylos. Prosopographical and 
Methodological Studies in the Pylos Archives. Part I: A Pro- 
sopographical Catalogue of Individuals and Groups; pp. 191. Part 
II: The Use of Personal Designations and their Interpretation; pp. 
228. Uppsala, 1973. (Boreas. Uppsala Studies in Ancient Mediter- 
ranean and Near Eastern Civilizations, vol. 3). 
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Dr. Lindgren’s two-part study is an ambitious undertaking which is 
meant to provide a coordinated census of all the people and occupa- 
tions mentioned in the Pylos Linear B archives of the later twelfth 
century B.C. The lists of names and statistics of occurrences and 
contexts which is provided here was to have laid the foundation for a 
more general third part, which had to be postponed, a discussion of 
Pylos society and the economic and cultural associations of people 
engaged in various professions and trades. Since the materials for 
such a general study are provided here, and in other publications and 
glossaries of Linear B, the two parts already in print are self-sufficient 
and allow certain conclusions to be drawn. 

Dr. Lindgren is not primarily interested in philology or in the ar- 
chaeology of the Late Bronze Age; hers might be regarded as an 
historical work which provides material for scholars in related fields 
to use in recreating a coherent picture of Mycenaean life in the south- 
west provinces of Greece. Part I attempts to provide a complete list of 
all personal names and all occupational titles at Pylos. Each name is 
provided with a context: the number of times it appears in the texts, 
the other persons with which it is associated, the place or places in the 
province to which each is customarily attached. Selected quotations 
from the tablets indicate the person’s social status, whether he is 
superior or subordinate to his colleagues, his cattle or land-holdings, 
his religious or military obligations, and, in general, how he appears to 
the palace bookkeepers. 

Such a list is easier to make now than it was at the time of O. 
Landau's Mykenisch-griechische Personennamen (Góteborg 1958), 
although it still entails a series of decisions in order to distinguish 
among personal names, place names, patronymics, professional titles, 
and tribal- or town-derived names, with reasoned judgement. A famil- 
iar example is the shift of o-wi-de-ta-i from a verbal form to “‘sheep- 
flayers" (cf. Ventris and Chadwick, Documents? 458). Dr. Lindgren 
has set forth all the bibliography and reasons for each of her decisions, 
which are reasonable rather than adventurous. She has provided a 
small Appendix (II) on the relationships between personal names and 
professional names (Ko-pe-re-u, Tu-we-ta) and her second part 
examines all occupational terms which present problems of interpre- 
tation, with full footnotes. The work was completed before the publi- 
cation of Documents? (1973), and before E. L. Bennett, J.-P. Olivier, 
The Pylos Tablets Transcribed (Incunabula Graeca LI, 1973), which 
gives the most accurate readings of the texts. Either the timing of 
these studies, or the difficulty of printing Linear B, produced techni- 
cal lapses which, unfortunately, spoil the value of what is a very 
worthwhile undertaking. 

Part I is full of misprints. Any prosopographical study must be 
accurate, and in the case of the Linear B syllabary the misplacing of a 
syllable or the inadvertent collapse of a name would be so misleading 
to students, that one must urge that this text be corrected and re- 
printed before it is widely circulated. The confusion is compounded 
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by the decision not to indicate consistently which tablet is being 
quoted for the context of each person, by the decision not to indicate 
the line-number of the quotation, and by the insertion of classificatory 
symbols into the body of the text, as in A-e-ri-go-ta, An 209, E Ko-ri- 
si-jo. Some misprints are small matters: to-se-de pe-mo for to-so-de 
pe-mo, Eb 895; Psedaone for Po-se-da-o-ne, Es 648; Posedoni for 
Po-se-da-o-ni, Un 718; kememenao for ke-ke-me-na-o (29); ouwozeto 
toso pemo for o-u-wo-ze [[to-so]] to-so, Ep 704; apeeke for apekee, 
An 724; tarsija for ta-ra-si-ja, Jn 839; Weteru for We-te-re-u (II, 47), 
teojo doreo for te-o-jo do-e-ro (Il. 197), yet they undermine confi- 
dence in the work. Italics slip in and out (Opetoreu, Ep 704), brackets 
and dots are misplaced or at least do not accord with the Bennett- 
Olivier readings, exclamation points as well as question marks liven 
up the original texts, there are stretches where the ink is pale or the 
letters are broken, places where the two important texts En 609 and 
En 659 seem to be interchanged, and places where the author has 
evidently indicated to the printer that a line is out of place or incom- 
plete, but the correction has simply been printed below the original 
text (e.g. 1.60). The result is that a work designed to be helpful has 
become a series of traps which one needs a battery of other books to 
circumvent. Proof-reading Linear B must be an extraordinarily 
difficult and eye-straining task, yet other scholars have managed it 
with greater accuracy. There are minor misprints in Greek, French 
and English too. 

Dr. Lindgren's work is still useful and informative. The second part 
is well written and well documented. It concentrates on crafts and 
occupations, in English alphabetical order, and sums up the analyses 
for each term, its probable interpretation, and the numbers of surviv- 
ing references to blocs of people. Most of this information was avail- 
able before, yet it is handy to have it collected and re-checked, The 
largest bloc of personnel is the group of e-re-ta-i, the ‘rowers’, more 
than 614. This number has often been invested with historical sig- 
nificance, suggesting an emergency and sea-borne threat to Pylos in 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century. Some day we shall under- 
stand the ships and the tactics of Mycenaean naval defense better, and 
perhaps confirm the meaning of this word. There are 254 + carpen- 
ters, only 12 ship- (or ‘temple-’) builders. There are 277 + cowherds, 
only 5-6 shepherds and 1 swineherd; not one of those cowherds is 
known by name; Dr. Lindgren discusses the possibility of an occupa- 
tional collective, and of re-interpreting the word. There are only four 
goldworkers, four potters and three fullers; reasonable enough for 
such a small place, except in comparison with the nineteen 'temple- 
sweepers’, the twenty-nine ‘superintendents of honey’; me-ri-da/du- 
ma-te, the thirty-eight women to ‘pour the bath’ and the fifty-eight 
women who spin. There are more than 304 smiths, who seem to move 
about within the province, and have supplemental income on occasion 
from their sheep and goats. There is still only one king, E-ke-rae-wo; 
one doctor, one war-leader, one key-holder, four priestesses and 
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seven or eight priests, four or five heralds attached to different cults or 
sanctuaries, more than ninety-seven ‘slaves’ of whom forty-five serve 
the gods. The tabular summary of these occupations is hard to use, 
but the preceding discussion can be consulted with profit. Dr. 
Lindgren is objective and modest, and often leaves final decisions on 
interesting points to other scholars; yet the material for making such 
decisions is all collected. 

We should be grateful that Dr. Lindgren was brought into the 
field of Linear B studies by the suggestion of Professor Arne 
Furumark; that she has labored so hard to provide a statistical basis 
for one of the most interesting projects still to be done in Aegean 
studies, and that her work, though technically flawed, is still useful 
and promising. 


EMILY VERMEULE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Kurt RaarraAus. Dignitatis Contentio: Studien zur Motivation und 
politischen Taktik im Burgerkrieg zwischen Caesar und Pom- 
peius. München, Beck, 1974. Pp. xvi + 358. DM 58. (Vestigia, 20) 


The phrase, dignitatis contentio, which Tubero used (quoted in 
Quint. 11.1.80) to characterize the civil war between Caesar and Pom- 
pey when prosecuting Ligarius in Caesar's presence, is the keynote of 
this substantial book. The material is familiar; so too, is the importance 
oftheir dignitas to both Caesar and Pompey, and its part, along with the 
intransigence of the Optimate leaders, in causing and prolonging the 
civil war; nor has the largely personal character of Caesar's statements 
of his motives and claims gone unnoticed. The author's purpose is 
rather to seek a deeper understanding of individual issues and events 
from 51 to 48 B.C. through an exhaustive analysis, independent of 
traditional interpretations, of the motivations, justifications and argu- 
ments of the major figures in the war, in their contemporary context, 
and not without regard for considerations of propaganda and political 
tactics. His emphasis therefore is psychological and political. His effort 
is to see issues and actions as the participants saw them, and, at some 
risk of circular reasoning, to show how motives shaped arguments and 
actions and these in turn betray the motives and calculations behind 
them. 

Two quotations may suffice to define the author's approach. 


Wenn denn Caesar—was nochmals zu überprüfen ist—wirklich 
seinen Entschluss zum Bürgerkrieg primàr mit der Verteidigung 
seiner dignitas begründet hat: weshalb hat er dies getan? Welche 
Bedeutung kommt den andern Motiven zu, die er vor allem in den 
ersten Kriegsmonaten hàufig und eindringlich beschworen hat? 
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Welche Erfahrungen oder Ereignisse, welche Anschauungen be- 
wogen ihn, gerade so zu argumentieren, wie er es getan hat?... 


(5) 


And similar questions should be asked about his opponents. And again, 
as opposed to previous interpretations: 


Man ist im allgemeinen der Ansicht, Caesar habe zwar nicht unbe- 
dingt den Krieg als optima ratio betrachtet, sich aber schon lange 
darauf vorbereitet und sei làngst dazu entschlossen gewesen. Was 
nun, wenn er ihn tatsachlich nicht gewünscht und bis zuletzt alles 
unternommen hatte, ihn zu verhüten, wenn er ihm von der Gegen- 
seite geradezu aufgezwungen worden ware? Man weiss zwar,dass 
Pompeius noch lange nach seinem dritten Konsulat ein unsicheres 
und schwankendes Gebaren zeigte, aber man fasst dies vor- 
nehmlich als Manóver auf, das ihm für den unvermeidlichen En- 
tscheidungskampf eine starke Stellung sichern, ihn unersetzlich 
machen sollte. Was nun, wenn auch er bis zuletzt die Móglichkeit 
eines Krieges abgelehnt hátte, nicht der Treibende, sondern der 
Getriebene gewesen wire? Pompeius trat bereits vor dem Krieg 
als defensor rei publicae auf. Berechtigt dies wirklich dazu, seine 
Aussagen für glaubwürdiger und ehrlicher zu halten als die 
Caesars? Welches waren seine Motive? In welchem Verhältnis 
stand er zu den Führern des Senats? Welche Ziele verfolgten 
diese, und aus welchen Motiven handelten denn sie? (10) 


Are our sources,—and R. examines them thoroughly— sufficient to 
let us '*vor dem Portal der Gebäudes postieren, in dem der Senat tagt’’ 
(10), and thus apply this sort of '*Living History” to 51-48 B.C.?As R. 
admits, they are not. But with Caesar and Cicero before us, they come 
nearest to it in the period about January, 49 B.C. Like Collins, R. 
accepts Caesar's BC, in spite of some errors and omissions, as a 
generally sound and sincere statement, written, of course, from his 
standpoint, and rejects the view that his defense betrays a feeling that 
his action was unjustified. And indeed, Cicero's Letters do confirm a 
great part of his statements and his allegations against his opponents. 
These Letters are themselves a magnificent source for the actions and 
motives of persons and parties. Much good primary material was 
preserved in the later writers. Even so, there is much room for 
hypothesis and conjecture. 

The work falls into three main divisions. In the first the author 
reviews the major steps that preceded the war, up to the SCU of 
January 7 itself, and the diametrically opposed judgments of Caesar's 
opponents and supporters about it. The second is devoted to analysis of 
a series of terms that define the differing motives and the different, in 
great part irreconcilable, views of the opposing leaders and parties, 
with special emphasis on those that reveal the personal terms in which 
Caesar stated his case, and the opposing catchwords of the Pompeians 
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as defenders of the res publica. In the third there is presented how these 
motives and views affected the political tactics of both sides in such 
matters, for example, as the legitimacy of the government (the experi- 
ence of many Frenchmen in the Second World War is vivid reminder of 
its importance), and the acceptance or rejection of Caesar’s offers of 
peace. 

There is space here for only a few remarks. Could Curio in 50, while 
defending Caesar’s interests, have also been playing for an indepen- 
dent position for himself and have widened the breach with Pompey 
beyond Caesar’s intention?(See E. Gruen, Last Generation of the 
Roman Republic 481f., a work not available in time for R.). R. gives a 
hint of such an attitude early in January (49, n. 181; see Chiron 4 (1974) 
317ff.). Both agree that Pompey committed himself slowly to the Opti- 
mate side. What then of his acceptance of the sword in December, 50, 
as defender of the res publica, from the consul in the face of an 
overwhelming vote in a largely peace-loving Senate that both comman- 
ders should lay down their commands? R. adds a nuance to the discus- 
sion. Forces then available discount it as a military gesture, but a public 
commitment on Pompey's part might put pressure on Caesar, and help 
to promote the change of feeling to support of the Optimates which 
faced Caesar's letter of January 1. But Pompey had added ‘‘unless 
there is a better way” (App. BC 2.31), and, it seems, was expecting a 
discussion of the whole situation (de tota re) when Hirtius came to 
Rome on December 6 (Cic. Att. 7.4). His departure before dawn on the 
seventh seemed to Pompey evident proof of Caesar's alienation, but 
Hirtius' report must have left Caesar little hope. [In fact, it was about 
this time he sent for two legions from Transalpine Gaul.j R’s comment: 
**So konnte man in gewissem Sinne sagen, der definitive Bruch zwis- 
chen Pompeius und Caesar sei im Grunde auf einen Irrtum zurück- 
zuführen (55). 

Following a suggestion of Eduard Meyer (Caesars Monarchie 285) 
R. (66ff.) places Caesar's insecurely dated offer to give up all but 
Cisalpine Gaul and two legions, perhaps reduced to one and Illyricum 
(Plut. Caes. 31, who mentions fresh letters from Caesar; Suet. Caes. 
29.2) between January 4 and 7, and suggests, since time for communi- 
cation was so short, that Curio had been empowered to make reduced 
offers if the letter of January 1 proved unacceptable. We know from 
Cicero (Fam. 6.6.2; cf. 16.11) that negotiations went on and that Pom- 
pey was moved, and even considered going to Spain, but returned to 
the hard line of Caesar's Optimate opponents. This might, as R. says, 
explain the discrepancy between Cicero's minaces et acerbae litterae 
(Fam. 16.11) referring to the letter of January 1, and Caesar'slenissima 
postulata (BC 1.5.5) referring to his final concessions, but, more impor- 
tant, this interpretation is consistent with Caesar's relatively lenient 
references to Pompey and his presentation of himself as a persistent 
searcher after peace. It contributes its bit to R.'s conclusion that the 
chief blame rests on the small intransigent group of Optimate leaders. 
The terms that Caesar presented through L. Caesar and Roscius are 
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treated as sincere (cf. K. von Fritz, TAPA 72 [1941] 125 ff., for the 
opposite view): they failed because Caesar could offer no more and still 
protect his dignitas from bad faith, and the Pompeians, still distrustful, 
went far, but still treated them as a basis for some negotiation (265ff.). 
Incidentally, R. suggests (212f.) that Pompey’s private message by L. 
Caesar was a reminder from the defender of the traditional res publica 
that dignitas required obedience to its decisions (cf. Cic. Att. 7.11). But 
in another connection (267) he suggests that Pompey was indepen- 
dently offering another opportunity for negotiations. 

In fact, in a discussion of a series of themes, the iniuriae of Caesar’s 
enemies, Caesar's insistent defense of his due honors and rewards 
(dignitas), the defense of the tribunes (and loss of the issue through his 
politically harmful infraction of Metellus’ rights), the meaning of liber- 
tas to both sides, the question of a legitimate government, and the many 
attempts at a peaceful settlement, R. provides a fresh analysis of the 
points of view of both sides. Caesar’s emphasis is primarily personal 
and, though he was in fact a rebel in arms, gives no sign at this stage of 
intending to transcend or break down the traditional res publica, once 
his own position was assured. His opponents, however varied their 
motives, speak and act as defenders of traditional senatorial libertas, 
their res publica, and treat others as hostes, no longer citizens with 
citizen rights. Pompey, defensor rei publicae, must act with them, and 
in the issue can abate none of his dignitas. These points of view inform 
the repeated rejections of negotiations, and appear in Pompey's answer 
to Vibullius (BC 3.18.4): “‘Quid mihi aut vita aut civitate opus est, quam 
beneficio Caesaris habere videbor?" 

One of the more ironical results was that Caesar could logically 
welcome the attitude of both supporters and neutrals, and reap in 
public opinion the rewards of a clementia toward fellow-citizens 
which, sincere or not, had not been so apparent toward the Gauls, while 
the point of view of his opponents provided a rationale for ferocious 
threats and many acts of cruelty. The style is involved and somewhat 
wordy and there are uncertainties inberent in attempting to understand 
minds and motives at this distance, but the author has succeeded in 
defining more clearly than before the contemporary meaning of many 
events and issues in the Civil War. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
Cuaper Hirt, N.C. 
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APOLOGY 


My review of W. Simon, Claudian: Panegyricus de Consulatu Man- 
lii Theodori (Berlin 1975) in AJP 96 [1975] 417-19 contains some errors 
of fact which I deeply regret and which the editor has kindly allowed me 
to rectify. 

The charge that Simon ‘‘missed Theodorus’ epitaph on his sister, 
Manlia Daedalia (CIL V 6240), and P. Courcelle's discussion of it (REA 
46 [1944] 651f.)'' is false, and it was inexcusable of me to overlook the 
reference to both in a footnote (67 n. 6). I was misled by the fact that the 
article is not registered in the bibliography, and the inscription is not 
adduced where it is most relevant. 

The statement that Simon ''confuses Theodorus with his son'' is 
unfair. Simon merely assumes without discussion that the Theodorus 
who was praetorian prefect of Italy in 408/9 is identical with Mallius 
Theodorus, consul in 399, Observing that this identification is silently 
discarded in PLRE 1.900-902, I followed J. Matthews, Western Aris- 
tocracies and Imperial Court A.D. 364-425 (1975) 262, 279, 285, in 
identifying the prefect as the son of the consul. Simon is innocent of 
confusion—though he fails to draw attention to a problem raised by the 
earlier accounts of Theodorus' career which he cites. 

When suggesting that Mallius Theodorus may have been born c. 340 
rather than c. 350,I stated that two sons of his held prefectures in 397/8. 
That is erroneous: although Theodorus is a son of the consul, Lam- 
padius appears to be his brother. The error, however, need not impair 
the inference. 

I must also withdraw any imputation that Simon's work is unschol- 
arly. Whether an edition and commentary should be called scholarly is 
a question distinct from whether it contributes significantly to the 
understanding of the text edited, and in answering the latter question in 
the negative, I unfortunately used expressions which seem also to 
imply a negative answer to the former. In fairness to the author, 
therefore, it should be stated that, in the normally accepted sense of the 
words, Simon has produced a work of scholarship. Opinions clearly 
diverge on whether it is a good or bad example of its scholarly genre (cf. 
P, Courcelle, Latomus 34 [1975] 1158-60). But that can happen to 
almost any book, whatever its quality. 


T. D. BARNES 
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THE THEME OF THE SUPPLIANT-EXILE IN THE 
ILIAD 


Examples in Greek myth of heroes forced into exile because 
of defeat, jealousy, or murder are almost legion; indeed, it 
-seemed to Gilbert Murray, in reference to the widespread 
worship of Achilles, that in prehistoric times, ‘‘all Hellas was 
avdotatos, driven from its home" by the '*constant war paths 
and uprootings of peoples.'"! A cursory list of such heroes, 
exiled for whatever reason, should suffice: Perseus, Bel- 
lerophon, Heracles, Odysseus, and Aeneas. Of those exiled 
specifically for murder, one thinks of Tydeus, Peleus, his 
brother Telamon, and Patroclus. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion one might also include Phoenix, for although he did not 
murder his father, the thought had briefly crossed his mind, 
and his exile, if self-imposed, led him to the house of Peleus. 

It is impossible to say whether or not these tales of exiled 
heroes are variations of a single story pattern, as simple in 
origin, perhaps, as the story of Cain. In the case of Peleus, 
however, Albin Lesky has understood the tale of the murder of 
his brother and exile as a means to return him to his ‘‘thes- 
salische Heimat," a device he calls ‘‘Lokomotionssaga.’’? 
This may explain why some of these tales of murder and exile 
became a part of a specific hero's saga, and certainly helps us 


! The Rise of the Greek Epic, 4th ed. (Oxford 1934) 207. 
2 “Der Mythos im Verständnis der Antike," Gymnasium 73 (1966) 27-44, 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, ed. W. Kraus (Bern 1966) 427. 
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understand one reason why it became a recurrent motif in 
Greek mythology. 

It would likewise be impossible to state the priority of these 
tales, that is, which ones might have become independent lays 
or even epics, and hence had some contaminating effect upon 
Homer. Since for example, there is no mention of Peleus’ act 
of murder and exile in the Iliad, we dare not say that this part 
of his life was known to Homer. On the other hand, the view 
that Phoenix or, for that matter, Patroclus, was an invention of 
Homer also lies outside the scope of this discussion. The 
focus, here, is on the last extended simile of the liad and is an 
attempt to show that this comparison is the culmination of a 
closely knit series of images which run like a subcurrent 
through the whole of the epic, intensifying in frequency from 
Bk. IX to the conclusion. This is the theme of the suppliant- 
exile. The simile reads as follows (XXIV, 477ff.): 


rovc Ó'£Aa0' eiocAOQov IToíauoc uéyag, ayxt Ó doa orác 
veooly 'AxyuiAAgoc AGBe yoúvara xai xóoe yeioag 
Óc.vàc àvógogóvovc, ai oi modéac xvávov vias. 
wc 0’ óv àv Aveo’ tn nuxivy Aáfy, óc v'&vi nároy 
gota xataxteivas GAAov ébíxevo Óruov, 

àvógóc ç apvetod, 0óGufoc 6’ Éyev eioopóovrac, 
as '"AxuiAevc OduBnoerv ióov IIoíoauov 0sozióéa 
0óáufnoav óà xai GAdot, éc GAAnAoUS Óà iOovro. 
tov xai Avcoóusvoc IHoíouog xtoóc u00ov čene- 
“uvijoat watoos ooto, Geoig éntsixed’ "AYiAAED. ... 


53 


In his discussion of this simile, which describes Achilles' 
astonishment when he suddenly sees Priam before him, Bowra 
wrote: ‘“The comparison is surprising because Priam is com- 
pared to a murderer on the run, but it is entirely relevant, for 
Priam's arrival is as unexpected as that of a murderer, and the 
atmosphere is of bloodshed and death."'* 

There would, however, seem to be even more relevance to 


? On Phoenix as a possible invention of Homer, see B. Braswell, 
**Mythological Innovation in the Ziad,” CO, N.S. 21 (1971) 22f.; for Patroclus, 
see the bibliography in C. Beye, ‘‘Homeric Battle Narrative and Catalogues,”’ 
HSCP 68 (1964) 372, n. 41. 

* C. Bowra, Homer (New York 1972) 64. 
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this unique simile when one considers it in the light of the 
several other references to suppliants exiled for murder scat- 
tered throughout the entire epic. These references, taken as a 
whole, comprise an important if minor motif of the Iliad. The 
confrontation between Priam and Achilles is, of course, a rep- 
etition of the very opening of the epic, and “‘It was no acci- 
dent but a masterstroke of composition that made the Iliad 
begin with the wrong done by King Agamemnon to a suppliant 
father, and end with the right done by Achilles to the helpless 
Priam.’’> j 

Arend has dealt in some detail with the theme of the 
suppliant as following a fixed pattern in both the liad and 
Odyssey, and this aspect need not detain us here. More re- 
cently, Beye has cited *'migration to avoid blood vengeance’”’ 
as one of the "important themes of (biographical) anecdotes" 
in the Iliad.” The pattern is simple: a man, because he has 
committed murder, flees his native land and seeks refuge as an 
exile at the house of another lord. The simile clearly conforms 
to the basic pattern which we can now examine as part of what 
might be termed a typical biographical detail in the description 
of minor Achaean warriors. 

The first occurs in the Catalogue of Ships (II, 653-70) where 
the biography of Tlepolemos, a son of Heracles, is given at 
some length.? After he had killed his father's uncle, he 


5 J. Sheppard, The Pattern of the Iliad (London 1922) 208. For further de- 
velopment of the view, see E. Owen, The Story of the Iliad (Ann Arbor 1966) 
242ff.; C. Whitman, Homer and the Heroic Tradition (New York 1965) 259ff.; 
and W. Jackson Knight, Many-Minded Homer (New York 1968) 150ff.. 

6 Die typischen Szenen bei Homer (Berlin 1933 = Problemata, Heft 7) 38 
and 42f., ‘‘die Schutzflehenden.’’ See, too, B. Fenik, Typical Battlescenes in 
the Iliad (Wiesbaden 1968 = Hermes Einzelschriften Heft 21) 83f.; and C. 
Segal, The Theme of the Mutilation of the Corpse in the Iliad (Leiden 1971 — 
Mnemosyne Supplement, 17) 38. The concern, here, however, is not with the 
suppliant on the battle-field, but rather with the exile seeking refuge and the 
one who raises him up. 

7 op. cit. 358. 

8 For a rejection of the view that the biography of Tlepolemos is a later 
insertion, see R. Hope Simpson and J. Lazenby, The Catalogue of Ships in 
Homer's Iliad (Oxford 1970) 118 and 166; see, too, Whitman, op. cit., 11 and 
322, n. 12. 
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gathered his people together and sailed, a fugitive, to Rhodes, 
where after wandering and suffering, he acquired wealth from 
Zeus. He is not mentioned again until V, 628ff., when as son of 
Heracles, he is overcome by Sarpedon, son of Zeus. There is 
no mention of his murder and flight in the second passage. 

The second fugitive-murderer is Medon, the bastard son of 
Oileus: his history is narrated both in the description of those 
opposing Hector in XIII, 694ff., and again, verbatim, when he 
is slain by Aeneas (XV, 333ff.): 


HAtoL ô u&v vóOoc vióg 'OiAfjoz Osíouo 

Eoxe Médwv, Aiavroc àócAqeóc: avrà Evatev 

&v Duidxny yaing ano nareidos, &vópa xataxtads, 
yvotóv untoving ’"Eoumatdos, hy Ey ’OiAEts: 


Fenik has called this ‘‘an excellent example, in miniature, of 
the formulaic technique of biography. . .''? 

The next example is very brief, and the emphasis seems to 
be rather on those who had received the fugitive. Hector hurls 
his spear at Ajax, but misses, striking instead his attendant, 
Lycophron. The biographical detail is only that Lycophron 
“dwelt by him, since he had killed a man in sacred Kythera 
(XV, 431-32)." Homer continues to say that when Ajax saw 
him fall, he shuddered and addressed his brother, Teucer, re- 
marking that they had honored him in their house like their 
"own beloved parents.” Aside from the pathos evoked, the 
esteem in which the sons of Telamon held the exile, Lycoph- 
ron, is reminiscent of the love which Phoenix says Peleus 
bore him after he had received him into his house: like that of a 
father for an only son (IX, 481f.). 

The fourth, and last, of these minor figures is Epeigeus. 
After he had killed a noble cousin in Boudeion, he came as a 
suppliant (ixétevoe) to Peleus and Thetis, and later was sent 
with Achilles to Troy (XVI, 569-75). Sorrowing and then 
angered by the death of his comrade (£ragoc), Patroclus 
rushed against the Lycians (581-85). 

In his discussion of this scene, Fenik, rightly noting that the 
fugitive-murderer anecdote is common in the Iliad, adds that 


? op. cit., 153. 
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the point of interest, here, is that ‘‘Epeigeus is a Myrmidon, a 
follower of Achilles. This puts him in the same class with two 
other followers of Achilles: Phoenix (IX, 447) and Patroclus 
(XXIII, 84). Patroclus and Epeigeus had to run away because 
they had killed somebody, Phoenix, to avoid his father's 
wrath. It is hard to know what to make of this.''!? Fenik then 
presents Strasburger's view that Epeigeus, as an exile at the 
court of Peleus, could appear as a ''Doublette"" to Phoenix and 
Patroclus, and that his death, ‘‘as first offering to the revenge 
of the Trojans after Sarpedon's death,” is a foreshadowing of 
Patroclus' imminent death.!! While admitting that it is “‘strik- 
ing that three persons who accompany Achilles should share 
similar life histories," Fenik rejects the Epeigeus scene as a 
foreshadowing on the grounds that his is a ‘‘typical biography 
which is shared by persons who have no connection with . 
Peleus or Patroclus,” and because, up to this point, at least, 
"this part of Patroclus' life is never emphasized." He con- 
tinues his argument by stating that although Patroclus' flight 
was ''a traditional part of his history . . . is it likely that an 
audience, or even a reader, would think of Patroclus' past 
history when he learns of the fate of Epeigeus? Hardly, be- 
cause Patroclus is characterized above all as a friend. . . . His 
earlier life has not only not been mentioned up to this point, 
but it has no connection with his characterization and function - 
in the poem." l 

Fenik is, of course, quite right in both his reasons: the bio- 
graphical detail of Epeigeus’ exile is ‘“‘typical’ and Patroclus’ 
exile plays no role in the Miad until Bk. XXIII. Still, coming 
where it does, the death of Epeigeus, once an exiled murderer 
at the court of Peleus, seems to have some significance as part 
of the larger theme, the suppliant-exile. Surely the fact that the 
biographical detail is formulaic, or ''typical,"" need not deter us 
from entirely rejecting Strasburger's view, and it is manifestly 
Homer's ability to manipulate the formulaic scene that is so 
striking, and could be thought, at least, to reveal his original- 


10 op. cit., 206. 
H (5, Strasburger, Die kleinen Kämpfer der Ilias (Diss., Frankfort 1954) 30, 
as cited by Fenik, op. cit., 207. 
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ity.!? In this respect it should be noted that this is the first 
instance in which Homer mentions the motif of the suppliant 
(ixétevoe, XVI, 574) in his “‘typical biography," an aspect 
which, if implied, is absent in the narratives of Tlepolemos, 
Medon, and Lycophron.!? The emphasis, moreover, as in the 
case of Lycophron, is on the friendship between the two, and 
hence Patroclus' grief (581) and anger (585) over his comrade’s 
death might also serve as a foreshadowing of Achilles’ grief 
and anger at Patroclus' death. 

The life of Patroclus, his murder of a playmate and flight to 
the house of Peleus, is sufficiently well known, and need not 
detain us here.” It should, however, be re-emphasized that the 
only explicit reference to him as an exiled murderer does come 
late in the Iliad (XXIII, 85), when the ghost of Patroclus re- 
minds Achilles of this fact and how Peleus received him and 
raised him together with Achilles. The biographical detail 
serves to remind Achilles of their close bond since childhood, 
and is Patroclus' plea that their ashes be ultimately placed in 
the same urn. Whether or not this ‘‘typical’’ detail is original 
with Homer is not in question, but the introduction of it at this 
late point in the Iliad is both poignant and moving, and in a 
sense prepares Achilles for his magnanimous role at the funeral 
games in honor of his beloved friend. 

Phoenix's rehearsal of his past life during the embassy cannot 
merely be his way of emphasizing his love for Achilles and 
concern for his well-being. As such, it would seem far too long 
and discursive.!5 While it also serves this purpose, the parallel 


12 See, e.g., M. Willcock, ‘‘Mythological Paradeigma in the Ziad,” CQ, 
N.S. 14 (1964) 141-54, and J. Haig Gaisser, ‘‘Adaptation of Traditional Mate- 
rial in the Glaucus-Diomedes Episode," TAPA 100 (1969) 165ff., and espe- 
cially 171 for the ‘‘pattern of murder and flight” in the story of Bellerophon. 

13 One could, of course, argue that any exile who found refuge in another 
land came as a suppliant. 

14 The ''facts"' are given in XXIII, 85ff., though they are alluded to in XI, 
765ff.. 

15 The first half of Phoenix’s plea, the narrative of his crime against his 
father, self-imposed exile, and uplifting by Peleus, is some fifty lines long (IX, 
447-95) as opposed to the Meleager tale, which is seventy-five lines long (525- 
99). 
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between his own past and Achilles’ present wrath and with- 
drawal is too close to be coincidental. 

As the scholia on this passage point out, Phoenix has been 
attempting to show that he, in taking his father’s concubine, 
was at fault even as was Agamemnon in taking Briseis from 
Achilles, and that Agamemnon can be forgiven even as he, 
himself, had been deemed worthy of forgiveness by Peleus: 


Öç Hot Madhaxidos néot YdoaTO: oixeíoc vrabta Eds 
tov Évexa tfj; Botonioos yaAsezaívovta, 6tt ovyyvwotéos 
auaotnoas megi xéonv 'Ayauéuvov, et ye xai autos 
áuaotov ovyyvauns 9&íovat mao IHeAéoc. (DT 4492)!5 


The parallel, of course, is not exact: Homer does not imply 
that Peleus *‘forgave’’ Phoenix, but the quarrel over the con- 
cubine and Phoenix's awareness of his own guilt is similar to 
the present situation. 

In his plea to Achilles, Ajax remarks that although one will 
accept the blood price from the killer of his brother, or even of 
his child, and that the killer upon payment remains among his 
people, yet Achilles will not yield over the loss of Briseis, 
despite Agamemnon's offer to return her and to make recom- 
pense with '*countless gifts” (IX, 632ff.). In other words, Ajax 
has contrasted Achilles' pitiless intransigence with the pardon 
granted even a murderer in return for a blood price, and still 
more, he has emphasized the fact that upon such payment, the 
murderer is permitted to remain among his people, i.e., he 
need not go into exile. 

In his angry response to Ajax, which is in effect his final 
rejection of the Embassy and Agamemnon's offer of atone- 
ment, Achilles seems to continue the analog expressed by 
Ajax, implying that he would yield to the king had Agamemnon 
not treated him as though he were some ''dishonored vag- 


1$ The scholia on this passage also point out in detail that Peleus chose 
Phoenix to be Achilles' tutor precisely because he knew that Phoenix had 
repented of his sin by virtue of his self-imposed exile (bT 447 and Porphyry on 
B 480). Homer, however, is not explicit in this respect. The point is, though, 
that Homer saw fit to use the ‘‘autobiography”’ at this particular point. 
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abond,” tiv’ áríugvov uetavaotny (Il. IX, 648).!7 The phrase, 
which would seem to express his innermost feelings over the 
insult, is a rare one, yet thematically suitable: Achilles feels 
that he has indeed been treated like an outlander, or fugitive, 
i.e., one with no rights or honor due him, and hence has with- 
drawn in a self-imposed isolation, as it were, from the Greek 
host.!5 

The only other use of the phrase tev’ áríungvov ustavaotnv 
occurs when Achilles replies to Patroclus’ request that he be 
allowed to lead the Myrmidons to the aid of the beleaguered 
Achaeans (XVI, 59). Repeating the cause of his wrath, Achilles 
again bursts forth with the words of IX, 648, verbatim, though 
he yields to his beloved friend’s request. Since, after Phoenix, 
Patroclus is the second example of Peleus’ acceptance of 
exiles, the phrase becomes ironic, here, when hurled out be- 
fore his friend, the exile who had been raised up at the home of 
Achilles, himself. !9 

Perhaps, then, the Epeigeus episode (XVI, 571ff.), coming 
as it does shortly after this and immediately upon Sarpedon's 
death, does loosely serve as a prelude to the death of Patroclus. 
The ''biographical detail" is traditional, but one wonders why 
Homer chose to use it at this critical juncture unless it had 
some bearing on Patroclus' life, his bond with Achilles, and 
Achilles’ bitter reaction to his death.?° 

In the final book of the Iliad, Homer describes in great detail 


17 On the meaning of this term and its significance, see W. Leaf, The Iliad, 
2nd ed. (London 1902), I, 418, n. 648, and A. Wace and F. Stubbings, A Com- 
panion to Homer (London 1962) 434 and 458; see, too, 439 on the meaning of 
atiuntoc, and more recently, A. Adkins, Moral Values and Political Behavior 
in Ancient Greece (London 1972) 14f. in reference to this phrase: ''the wan- 
derer without time who has no position and no possessions, nowhere to lay 
his head save by favour of others, and no means of securing his own continued 
existence. He may be harmed with impunity... .”’ 

18 On Achilles as ‘‘sojourner,’’ see Whitman, op. cit., 185. 

19 A ueraváotnc would seem to have less status than the suppliant, who has 
Zeus ‘Ixéotog as his protector; hence the emphasis on atiuyntoc. 

20 The well-known trial of a murderer on the shield of Achilles (XVIII, 
4971f.) does not fit the motif, but it does show the possibility of just atonement 
in a well-ordered society. As such; it is an apt device for Achilles' shield. 
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the preparations and journey of Priam to ransom his son’s 
body from Achilles. Especially noteworthy is Homer’s em- 
phasis on the father-son analogy in the dialogue between 
Hermes and Priam, which ts surely intended as a prelude to 
Achilles’ thoughts of his own father when actually confronted 
by Priam. Indeed, the mood is set still earlier when Homer 
likens Achilles’ mourning over the pyre of Patroclus to a 
father’s mourning over the pyre of his son (XXIII, 222ff.).?! 

Before he addresses Priam, Hermes likens himself to a 
young man (XXIV, 347), and greeting Priam as zatyo, con- 
tinues with the assurance that he will protect him on his quest: 
“plp óé ae zatoi étoxw. (371)." In reply Priam concludes 
that the young man’s parents must be fortunate in him (377). 
Identifying himself, Hermes declares that he is a Myrmidon, 
and that his father is Polyctor, a man of wealth, “‘but an old 
man, even as you are (398)." Here, the bond that is being 
forged between Hermes and Priam sets the stage for the in- 
teraction between Priam and Achilles. The god, as he leads 
Priam to Achilles’ door, at last reveals himself, and entreats 
the aged king to grasp the knees of Peleion and to beseech him 
in the name of his father, his mother, and his child in order 
to move his heart (465ff.).?? _ 

Priam, then, suddenly appears before Achilles, grasping his 
knees and kissing the hands that had killed so many of his sons. 
At this moment Homer compares the astonishment that befell 
Achilles to that which comes upon those who first gaze upon a 
murderer who has fled his homeland to the house of a rich 
man, repeating the stock theme that is so closely associated 
with Peleus in the persons of Phoenix, Patroclus, and 
Epeigeus.?? Surely, Priam's first words of supplication 
(Augoóuevoc, 485): 


21 Peleus is also on Achilles’ mind at XXIII, 140ff. 

22 When Priam first saw the body of Hector being ravaged by Achilles, he 
knew that he, himself, must go to beseech him, *'if in any way he will pity and 
respect my age, old as I am. Even so, likewise, is his father, Peleus. . . (XXII, 
416ff.).’’ This is Priam's hope, and it initially comes from within himself, not 
from the gods. See Zeus' later instructions to Thetis (XXIV 115-19) and Iris 
(144ff.). 

?3 Leaf’s observation, op. cit., II, 570, n. 480, of Priam's appearance as ''the 
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““uvioat mareds ooto, Oeoic émtsined’ ’AytdAded, 
tyiixov dg zeo Eydy, Oho® mì yfjoaoc obd60. 
xal uév nov xeivov meowaetat Gugic éóvreg 
teigovo’, 000É tig Eotiv dGony xai Aotyóv àubvat. 


are closely linked, too, with the suppliant-exile's plea for pro- 
tection: a ''typical scene, > perhaps, but one fraught with 
meaning for Achilles’ final appearance in the Iliad. 

At this point, then, in direct contrast to his rejection of the 
appeal of the Embassy, where it is emphasized how much he 
had failed to follow his father's precepts (IX, 252-59 and 438- 
43), Achilles now weeps for his father and Patroclus. He then 
uplifts the suppliant before him and attempts to console the 
aged king with the myth of the jars on the threshold of Zeus.*4 
The one is a jar of blessings and the other, of evil (529-33): 


“O uév x’ àuusíEag dy Zedc teomiéoavvos, 
dAAOTE uÉV te xaxdà 6 ye xÜgerat, AAdote 0’ £00AQ* 
© ÓÉ xe TÓv Avyoðv Ody, AwBntov É0yxe, 

xaí é xaxn BotBoworts éxi yOdva diav éAaóve,, 
gota 0’ ote Geoiot teriuévoc oŬte Bootoiotw...” 


Here, for the last time, the picture of the wandering exile is 
brought into focus as Achilles is moved to compare the suffer- 
ing of his father, aged and alone, with the fate of Priam.. 
The simile, depicting the traditional scene of the suppliant- 
exile at the house of a rich man, is comprised wholly of stock 
elements from the ‘‘formulaic technique of biography." And 
yet, concluding the motif of the suppliant-exile as raised up by 
Peleus and now by Achilles, the simile might be said to be 
“thematically” the right one to introduce the “‘humanitarian 
spirit" which pervades the close of the Iliad. Achilles, blinded 
by his indignation over Agamemnon’s insult, could see himself 
only as some dishonored yetavdortns, and then, distraught 
with grief over Patroclus’ death, became obsessed with the 


familiar scene of a homicide exiled from his own land and taking refuge with a 
chieftain . . .” is precisely Homer’s intent. 

24 On Achilles’ compassion for Priam, see S. Benardete, ‘‘Achilles and the 
Iliad," Hermes 91 (1963) 16, and G. Dimock's review of K. Deichgrüber, Der 
letzte Gesang der Ilias (Wiesbaden 1972) in AJP 96 (1975) 77. 
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total annihilation of Hector. Achilles, moved, now, by 
thoughts of Peleus, fulfills the legacy of his father by uplifting 
the suppliant before him, and with profound compassion, 
grants his request.25> The denial of the suppliant which had 
opened the Iliad is indeed reversed by Achilles’ uplifting of the 
suppliant before him, and Achilles, even as he has been called 
from the opening line of the epic, now truly has become the son 
of Peleus. 


Rosin R. SCHLUNK 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


25 Lesky has seen fit to give in his RE article on Peleus a separate heading, 
‘“‘Schutzflehende bei Peleus,” Bd. XIX, col. 305, though he draws no specific 
conclusion. 


THEOGNIS 249: AN INTERPRETATION 


Kveve, xa0' 'EAAÓÓa yijv otewpauevos, 46’ àvà vjcovc 
iy0vóevra zegóÀv ztóvrov Ex’ AtQvYETOY, 
oby innwv vótoiow égrjuevoc: GAAG oe ztéuet 
àyAaà Movoáov óópoa iooteQávov. 
Theognis 247-50 


Difficulty has been found with for in line 249 which momen- 
tarily evokes the incongruous suggestion that Cyrnus travels 
over the sea on the backs of horses. Some (including D. A. 
Campbell) compare Alcaeus fr. 34.5f. (Dioscuri) of xar’etionav 
X0óva xai 0áAaccav/ xaicav Éoyeo0' Ouvaddwy x innov. 
But the Dioscuri were traditionally divine horsemen and al- 
though one feature of the poem may be that Theognis' poetry 
and not Cyrnus' horses will confer fame and immortality (Van 
Groningen's suggestion) such abstruse and oblique reference is 
unlikely. 

The language of Theognis here as elsewhere is unmistakably 
Homeric: Douglas Young in his Teubner edition ad. loc. cites 
Od. 11.370.zóvvov ex'àvobyevov , Od. 24.118 zegroauev ... 
Jtóvtov .iyOvóevra ztóvrov and àyAad . . . d@oa are, of course, 
ubiquitous. 

A resolution of the difficulty could then be sought in 
Homeric usage; two passages are particularly relevant: 

First Od. 4.707-9. 


ovodé ti Luv YoE@ 
m~ > z > , Uy ` ts 
vgóv oxvzóoov éemBatvéuev, ai @’éA0¢ inro 
avégedot. yíyvovrau, negówot O& ztovAOv Eq’ byonyv. 


Then Od. 13.81-85. 


70’, Oo t’év medi. tetodogot Eooeves innol, 
Távtec Au’ ógun0Évreg UNO AAnyHiow inaoOAne, 
owvóo' GELOOLMEVOL Qíuga zt1)000vot xéAevOov, 
Öç doa tho noóuvy u&v ácíoevo, xtiua 0’ Gnto0E 
z0QQÓosov u£ya GbE ztoAvqAotopouo 0aAácorc. 


In Homer izzo: is used to denote the horses and car, and 
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qupu o 
even—taking the synecdoche further, the chariot alone. In- 
stances in Greek where óyogc or óygua are used for vats are 
frequent: Aesch. PV 468, Supp. 33; Soph. Trach. 656; Eur. IT 
410, Med. 1122f. where D. L. Page remarks 'Phrases of this 
type have something in common with, and may be directly 
descended from riddles or yoígot such as e.g. ztvgvóc xóov-— 
eagle.' Further examples at Plato Hp. Mi. 295d, Phaedo 113d; 
Secundus at 17, ví éott ztAoiov; says zteAáytoc innog. 
In Latin the image is only found at Catullus 64.9 
ipsa leui fecit uolitantem flamine currum. 

These examples strongly suggest that the tzzoz of line 249 
are ships and that Theognis is using a metaphor found in 
Homer and others which pairs ships and horses. 

Consider further Euripides Troades 515f. describing the 
wooden horse, retoafáuovog og annvaclAeysiwy óAóuav, 
and again at 537f. vadg woet/ oxágoc xeAouvóv. 

Here instead of ship- horse (or chariot or both), horse ship. 
Conflation is complete. (See also Quint. Smyrn. 12.427ff., and 
Tryphiodorus 184f., both describing the same scene.) 

Nor is vóroioctv to be stressed, it is true that Homeric heroes 
rode in chariots not on horses, but not invariably—for in- 
stances see Stanford at Od. 13.81ff.. Further cf. Euripides 
Troades 572 where vórov is used of a chariot, moi nor ànývyg 
VOTOLOL PEON; 

If we consider next another Homeric passage Od. 11.124f.: 


3’ 


006 doa toi y loaot véag qowixozaonovc 
OÙÒ évfjoe'éoeruá, TA ve ATEQA vvoi ztéAovrai 


(where Stanford cites Eur. IT 1346 oxáqgoc tagod... 
émteowuévov) in connection with the image which opens the 
poem in Theognis: 


ooi uev éyà) ntég’ ÉÓcxa, odv ois én’ aneioova nóvtov 
zog, xarà yHv xácav áceuóusvoc 
Óniíoc 
237-39 

we can perceive how appositely izzroz in line 249 is used. In 
Greek the image ‘oars’ =‘wings’ and the reverse ‘wings’ =‘oars’ 
is common, for a good list of examples, Greek and Latin, see 
D. L. Page on Medea 1. 
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Finally two small points: the circumstance mentioned by 
Posidonius (28 J.) whereby small ships in Gades were fur- 
nished with a horse-head at the front and therefore called frot 
may well have been intended as a visual representation of the 
metaphor in question; indeed the metapHor was so prevalent 
that zr£ové appears in the naval lists as a technical term for an 
oar blade, 7G? 1608 74. See J. S. Morrison and R. T. Williams, 
Greek Oared Ships 900-322 B.C. (London 1968) 304, n. 10. 

There is then no reason to question the representation of 
ships as horses—and the converse, so the passage in 
Theognis—particularly as the Homeric parallels link up with 
its Homeric language, is now lucid. 


JAMES CRESSEY 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE, LONDON 


ARATEA* 


In the prologue to the Phaenomena, Aratus praises Zeus 
the Father and then invokes the god, along with the ‘former 
, generation’ and the Muses: 


yoioe, mateo, uéya Batya, uéy' àvOgoóztouciwv 6vetag, 
aitOc xai zpotéon yeven. yaiootte ÔÈ Movoar 

ueAíxy.au, udda mdoat. éuoí ye uév, Gotéoas Eimeiv 

7) 0£uuc ebyouév@ texunoate nãoav do.dny. 


Ancient commentators and modern scholars alike have writ- 
ten a great deal about the exact meaning of ztooréon yeveń. It 
will be worth our while first to study the extant Scholia. They 
must derive ultimately from a learned Hellenistic commentary 
(or several commentaries), and though they do not exhaust all 
possible interpretations and some of their ideas are wrong, 
their scholarship is solid enough. As we shall see, we are faced 
with a classical problem of ambiguity; in this case, an ambi- 
guity of temporal relation: ‘prior to what?’ or ‘prior to whom?’ 
What I consider the true interpretation can be found in the 
Scholia,* but it has been obscured in more recent scholarship, 
and the decisive testimony which I shall produce later on has 
never been noticed before. _ 


3 MQA 16. — (atrog xai) meotéon yeven: ini 10 
tov Aids Gupw- ,,yaioe, xei attosg ei xai ý nootéoa 

| y£veá'', 

JAKVA. of óà zgovréoav yevedy ro)g Titavds qaot, obs xalei- 


* | am very grateful to Wendell Clausen and John Vaughn for a number 
of valuable suggestions. 

! [ am quoting the Scholia in Aratum vetera in J. Martin's Teubner edition 
(1974) who gives a reliable text. Martin suggests or adopts five changes in the 
vulgate: p. 59.22 óc for ob¢; 60.15 óvouáGa for vouíGeu 17 (tg). . .gxpodoews 
for pedoews; 20 ois for roic; 23 uéya. ..opéAnua for peyad’... .dpéAme. All 
these changes seem necessary. The reference to Hesiod, Theog. 468 should be 
added in parenthesis in 58.16, and in 59.1 the second xai should be omitted with 
DAKY:; the scholiast clearly prefers the former interpretation. 
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cbat tò viv obdéva Aóyov Eyes nxatataetagwbévtac nó 
tod Aids. GAhot tobs adedqovs toi As -xodtegov yàg 
yeyovaot xa’ 'Hoíoóov. mootégav Óà cuv ysveáv, tods 
zoótovug xai med nuóv aoteovduouc. BéAtiov ðè xai TOUS 
jooag tod mootégovs hudv vosio0ou, dv xai rà zoAAd 
tv dotowy émóvvpa, oiov Ilpotoc 'Qoíov. 

atrocg xai xmootéon yeverR: „®© Zt) ad 
xai n on yeved, “Ñroi ot Titdves, óc xai naga 'Avtuuáyo 
(fr. 45 Wyss): ,,ynyevéag te Oe0dg mooteonyevéas 
Tirhvac, xai "Ougoog (€ 201, 302): ,,'Oxcavóv te, 
Gedy yévseoiv, xai untéoa TqgOÓv". ei ÔÈ ws meds àv0oó- 
xovg mootégav vonooueyv, Aéyo, àv THY verágrgv àzó TOD 
Xovoov yévovc tv TOV 9nuu0éov. )usig yàg tfj; méuntns 
veveds. Twüvac dé did todto Aéyet yaigetv, éneiór) xai 
êv roig ébfc; ’Aotoaiov éva töv Tiuávov óvra Ouvet 
Aéyov (vv. 98-99). ,eiv otv 'Aoctvtoaíov 
xtívovu yéÉvoc Gv 64 te gaaouv/àoctQov 
àoxaíov matég’ Éuuevau''. óóvara, dé td 
a)rÓ xai toig mooeltonuévoig xai roig énigspouévoic 
ovvázttO0au Waneg xai yaíoQoeve óà Movoat 
xa0' Eavto. 

ROOTEON YEVER: tivèç vovg negi 'Ogíova xai 
Ev$ovvóugv xai Ovoavov (xai) Koóvov: and yàg tøv 
nodtwv faciAevaávrov mexointat thy “uAfoty. tives dé 
tovc owas ots 'Hoíoóog- ,,nootéon yeve xar aneioova 
yatav' (Opp. 160). GAAot tò yotostov. yévoc, xe 
Ouxatótegov éyéveto. of Óà axopiPéotegoi qaot THY töv 
ua0mnuavuxóv xai zoigróv, nag’ Ov thaBe [xai] thy 
tov Datvouévwv noaypateiav. 

mootéon yeven: tivég qaot vovc zegi Koóvov 
xai tyv Péav xai (rovg) Titdvas. of 6& Ariavta xai 
'Aotoaiov. odtot yao doxovot mooyevéotEegot OTEO- 
Adyot elvari. of d& rods owas ðv uyvnuovetet ià THS 
somoews. of Ó& TO xovoELtov yévog Éqaoav, éxtióÓ?) 
romtot xai dtxatdtegot éyévovro àv0gozot of ÔÈ axol- 
Béoteoov negl tot mooxemévov ÓóuaAauBávovrég paoív 
Ott mootégav yeveay éemixadeitat TV tov nadatotégwv 
nowntadv xol ua09uatuxOv, nao’ wv ÉAafs tHv töv 
aivouévæv moayuateiav. voórovc yao xai év roig é&üc 
vouite. mgotégous: negi yàg tot 'Qoíovog Aéyov gnov 
(637) ,Agteuts (Aj xoig, TOOTEQAY AÓ- 
yog“, xl d& (rijg) tod Kevraógov éxqoáoeogc (440- 
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442). ,, £v É of ... GAAO RaQETHHxwtAaL 
Elnhapevov d4axetods/Onoliov, Oc yáo 
HutivzogóreooLÓóuegmuí5&avro''. olg xai husic 20 
avyxarati0Éus0a. 

Q 15 ÖÈ v toic atiyots Óu.ávoua toLtadtyn- mateo ueyáAg 
uév xai &ie Gavyaouod, uéya è oOqéAgua tod tév 
àv0oOzov Biov, xyaige, avtéc te xai of zoórtou xata- 
BaAóusgvoí aot thv xooutxny oixovouíav: yaígeve xoi 25 
óutig, xgoogvéoratra: Motoai, xai tev éuóv sOyóv 
)7x00L YEVOMEVAL MAQGOXETE rEXuáoua. CAD tho tov 
adotowyv Bewoias te xai nagaddoews éuusAoUc. 


From the rather amorphous and distinctly repetitious mass 
of the Scholia the following main ideas can be extracted: 

(a) by the ‘former generation’ Zeus himself is meant 
(58.10ff). This is an isolated guess and not a very likely one, 
but it may have commended itself to Wilamowitz who thought 
(Hellenistische Dichtung II 264) that Aratus referred to the 
Olympians. It is true that for the Stoics the world is a common- 
wealth consisting of gods and men; but it would be strange, 
in terms of the succession myths, to consider the Olympians 
as a generation prior to ‘us’; to consider them ‘prior to Zeus’ 
is impossible. 

(b) the Titans are the ‘former generation’ (58.13ff; 59.4ff; 
60.6). Among them Kronos (59.20; 60.5), Rhea (60.6), Okeanos 
(59.7, from Homer, Iliad 18.201; 302), Tethys (59.8, from 
Homer, loc. cit.) are singled out. These names are given 
specifically by Hesiod, Theog. 132ff. as the children of Uranos 
and Gaia, the ‘former gods’ (see below). But the identifi- 
cation of the Titans with this particular group is probably 
secondary (Martin L. West on Hesiod, loc. cit.), because it 
appears that, originally, the Titans were a collective, anon- 
ymous body. Two of Zeus’ former wives, Themis and Mnemo- 
syne, are listed among the Titanesses, but not his third wife, 
Eurynome, who is associated with Kronos by the Aratus 
Scholia (59.20). She seems to have been a Nereid (West on 
Theog. 358). Another tradition (West ad loc.) makes her the 
consort of Ophion, ruler of the gods before Kronos and there- 
fore placed by the Scholia (59.19) at the head of a short 
list of gods of the xootéon yeveń: Ophion, Eurynome, Uranos, 
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Kronos. But this group cannot be identical with Hesiod’s 
Titans; only Kronos appears in both lists.” 

Two more names appear in the Scholia: Astraios (59.12; 
60.7) and Atlas (60.6). Astraios seems to be an invented name 
for the father of the stars and the winds (West on Theog. 
376). Germanicus, Aratea 105ff., introduces him 


sive illa (sc. Virgo) Astraei genus es, quem fama parentem 
tradidit astrorum, seu vera intercidit aevo 
ortus fama tui 


and Avienus, Aratus 277ff. 


sive est genitor tibi summus 
Iuppiter et Themide in terras demissa parente es, 
seu patris Astraei clarum es genus, aurea cuius 
sidera sunt proles et qui pro munere morum 
inculpabilium nomen dedit omnibus astris. 


Aratus himself (98f.) only makes him the father of Parthenos 
= Dike whom Ovid, Met. 1.50 and Juvenal 6.18 (see note 20) 
call Astraea. Hesiod, Theog. 376 gives him a father, Kreios 
(the first of the Titans to look beyond his own sisters for a 
wife) and thus makes him a descendant of Uranos; but it is 
almost certain that Hesiod himself (who makes Dike a daugh- 
ter of Zeus) or one of his predecessors invented Astraios 
for the sake of genealogy (West, Prolegomena 31f.); the later 
traditions recorded in Germanicus and Avienus, of course, 
. prove nothing. 

Atlas does not appear in Hesiod's earlier catalogue of Titans; 
like Astraios he is listed as a descendant of Uranos (Hesiod, 
Theog. 509), and later mythographers make him the leader of 
the Titans' revolt (in Diod. Sic. 3.60 he is even a brother of 
Kronos). 

The Scholia, in other words, give us a mixed group of more 
or less shadowy figures to support this interpretation. Only 
one literary testimony is adduced; Antimachus, Fr. 45 Wyss 


* This testimony should be added to the ones quoted by West ad Theog. 
358 (Ap. Rh. 1.503 = Orph. Fr. 29; Schol. Lycophr. 1191). Cf. West, CQ 
N.S. 13 (1963) 161. 
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ynyevéas ve Geovcs nootegnyevéas Titf#vac. Testimonies from 
Hesiod which might be quoted are ignored. They are: Theog. 
424 (Zeus gives Hekate all the honors which she had during 
the régime of the Titans) 600’ &£Aayev Titjot uéta nmeotégoot 
0szoicw and 486 Ovegavidy uéy' Avanti, Oe@v moOoTEQWY 
paci. It is clear from these passages (cf. West ad 133; 
486) that for Hesiod and the later poets depending on him? 
the Titans represent an older generation of gods, the 'former 
rulers’ ('former' in relation to the Olympians). Not all of them 
have vanished completely: Hekate, for instance, is honored 
by Zeus and enjoys all the prerogatives she had among the 
Titans, the ruling gods of her own generation. Kronos, too, 
the ‘mighty Lord, King of the former gods’, rules, according 
to one version, on the islands of the blessed over the spirits 
of the men and women of the Heroic Age. 

But it is unlikely that Aratus meant the Titans. The Scholia 
preserve one good argument against this view: The Titans, 
in spite of the two exceptions mentioned above, were always 
considered the enemies of the Olympian Gods. They had been 
thrown—most of them—into Tartaros by Zeus, and there is no 
reason why they should be honored along with him in the 
prologue to the Phaenomena. 

(c) Could the poet have meant Poseidon and Hades, Zeus’ 
older brothers? The Scholia (58.15) consider this and refer 
to Hesiod, probably Theog. 468. They might have quoted 
Call., Hy. 1.57ff. àAA' čti matdvocg òv éqoáooao navra 
téheta:/t@ TOL xai yvoroi MEOTEONYEVEES neg EOvtEs/ODEaAVOV 
oux éuéynoayv. This view (possible, because of the ambiguity of 
mooteonyevys) is not rejected as firmly as the one mentioned 
before, but it is equally wrong: Hades and Poseidon play no 
particular role in the Phaenomena, and there is no reason 
why they should be given this honor in the prologue.5 Though 


3 Antimachus Fr. 45 (see 216); Call. Fr. 177.8 @e@v roiot nahacrégois; 
Pherenicus ap. Schol. Pindar, Ol. 3.28, Nonnus, Dion. 24.232. 

* On the authenticity of Erga 169 see 225. 

* B. Effe, "TIPOTEPH F'ENEH - eine stoische Hesiodinterpretation in Arats 
Phainomena”, RAM N.F. 113 (1970) 171. 
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older than Zeus they still belong to the same generation of 
gods. 

(d) Aratus salutes a generation preceding ‘ours’. This could 
be (1) the men and women of the heroic age (59. 1ff.; 8ff.; 22ff.; 
60.8ff.). Two of them (Perseus and Orion), both constellations 
named after heroes, are singled out by the Scholia, and Hesiod, 
Erga 159f. is quoted, àvóoóv nodwv Geiov yévoc, ot xaAéovrau/ 
nuiBeot, mootéon yeven. This view was accepted, in more 
recent times, by E. Maass® who connected it with an old Greek 
libation rite. It was customary for the host, at the beginning 
of the symposion, to offer first a libation to Zeus, the Father, 
then to the Hero in whose honor the party was held, and finally 
to Zeus the Savior. The Scholia say nothing of this rite; they 
merely point out the fact that many Heroes and Heroines live 
on as constellations in the sky, thus becoming the subject 
matter of Aratus' poem. It can be shown, I think, that Catullus, 
perhaps following Greek annotations similar to our Scholia 
and possibly influenced by Cicero (the corresponding part of 
his Aratea is lost), understood the passage in this way. But I 
want to deal with this later on, in the context of Catullus' debt 
to Aratus. We can also compare the beginning of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses: 


In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
corpora: di, coeptis—nam vos mutastis et illas— 
aspirate meis primaque ab origine mundi 

ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 


Just as Aratus invokes the heroes whose names live on in his 
work, Ovid invokes the gods who willed the transformations 
he is about to describe. (2) Instead of the Heroic Age the 
Golden Age is also suggested (60.1; 9f.), because it was the 
first Age and better than the following. In view of the evidence 
this is unlikely. (3) Aratus addresses the great astronomers, 
mathematicians and poets of the past (58.16ff.; 60.1ff.; 1Off.), 
the pioneers to whom he owed the observations, the data, the 
mythological lore which had gone into this poem. This inter- 


$ E. Maass, PhU 12 (1892) 317f. 
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pretation was accepted by Pasquali; it has been supported 
and expanded with new arguments more recently by B. Effe.? 
Following Werner Jaeger? and others he draws attention to 
Posidonius' doctrine that human civilization and the progress 
of mankind are due to a number of *wise men' who made all 
the great inventions and discoveries. The most important text 
for this doctrine is Seneca's 90th Letter.!? While there is 
no question that, for Posidonius and other later Stoics, the 
‘wise men’ of a former age were responsible for the govern- 
ment of human society and contributed to scientific and tech- 
nological progress in all fields, it cannot be shown that this 
doctrine was held by the early Stoics. Effe makes a valiant 
attempt to document it from Chrysippus (SVF II 1076f.) and 
Persaeus (SVF I 448). But neither text seems to yield the 
meaning that Effe would like to find, and their interpretation 
remains doubtful. Beyond these two uncertain testimonies, 
there is no evidence which would make it plausible that Aratus 
found this specific doctrine in the early Stoic school tradition 
and embodied it in his work. Even if this could be shown, I 
think a better case can be made for the heroes and heroines 
of mythology. 

Aratus himself gives us a clue in his beautiful story of Dike, 
the Maiden (96-136), with its new interpretation of Hesiod's 
myth of the early Ages of mankind. 


augotéootat ÔÈ xtoo0iv tno oxénrow Bodreo 
Illag0éÉvov,T Q' év yeupi péoe: Zváyvv aiyAnevra. 

eit’ ov ' Aotgaíov xetvn yévoc, Óv óá tÉ pao 

dotowy aoyaiot zaréo' Éuuevat, eire tev QAAOV, 

evxnioc pogéoto. Aóyoc ye èv Evtoéyet GAAoG 100 
&vOoóztoic, Qc Oev énuOovíg nágoc Nev, 

noyeto 0’ avOodnwy xatevavtin, OBOE nor àvóoóv 


TG. Pasquali, Charites Leo (1911) 113ff. 

3 Effe, loc. cit. 167ff. 

? W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa (1914) 123ff. 

10 This is F 284 Edelstein. Cf. A. A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy (1974) 
220f. Cicero's Somnium Scipionis (via Antiochus of Ascalon?) reflects this 
idea. 
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ovdé ot’ àgyaíov nvíjvato gilda yvvauxóv, 

GAN àvauib5 èxáðnro xai á0Oaváry neo éovoa. 

xal é A ix n v xaAésoxov: àyeigouévg ó& yégovrac 105 
é zov eiv yoo Ñ evevydow èv ayvtyh, 

ónuotégas erev Emtonégyovoa Géutotas. 

ovo Aevyadéov TÓTE veixeos rjmíotavto, 

0008 dtaxotolos zeouceugéoc, OBOE xvóouuo: 

aŬtws Ó' ÉGoov- yaken) Ò anéxerto 0áAao0a, 110 
xai Biov otnw vies àzóztoo0ev nyiveoxov, 

GAAG Poes xai Gootea xai a)t7) ztótvua. Aadyv 

uvoia navta nagsiye Aix, d@teiga Óatov. 

tógo' Ñv, Ógo' Ett yaia yévos yovosiov EpeoBev. 

aovvoéw Ó' Gdiyn ve xai obxétt ntóuxav toinn 115 
ulen 1to0Éovoa nahadv Oca Aawdy, 

GAN Euztgg Et xeivo xat dpyÜggov yévoc erv- 

Hoxeto Ò’ ÈE ógéov OnoósísAog nynévtwy 

uovváé, ooóÉ tew éxeuíoyeto pEethiylotow - 

aan’ ónót' àvOpórtov ueyáAac zAágoouro xoAóvasc, 120 
noeihet On Erneta xABANTOMEVN KAXOTNTOS, 

ovo’ Ex’ Epn eiownds Ehevoea@at xaAéovotv. 

"Ofnv yovbottot maréges yeveny édinovto 

YELQOTEONY: ueg ÔÈ xaxdteoa téxva vexeio0e. 

xai ófj nov ztóAguot, xai dF xai dvdgatov alua 125 
Egoetat ávOod noi, xoxà Ó' émineioerat dAyoc." 

^ Qc einzoto’ Ógéov éneuateto, tovs 0’ Goa Aaovs 

giç abtny &tt ztávrag éhiunave nantalvovtas. 

add’ Ste ÔÙ naxetvor éréOvaoav, oí 0’ éyévovro, 

yadxein yeven mootégwy GAowtegot &vóosc, 130 
of mo@to. xaxoeoyóv éyaduevoarvto uáyaugav 

eivodinv, nomtot óà Doóv éndoavt’ àgotrjgov, 

xai tote uiorjoaoa Aixn xeivwv yévog åvôoðv 

Exra0' ónovoavíg, tavtyny 6’ Goa vdooato xdony, 

nyt meg Evvvxin čti paivetat dvOgdnotot 135 
ITaeGévosg éyyts éotoa noAvoxéntoio Bowtew. 


‘Beneath both feet of Bootes observe the Maiden who in 
her hand bears a dazzling ear of corn. Whether she is the 
daughter of Astraios who, according to the ancients,!! is the 


11 Reading (in 99) doyaio: with Friesemann (—ov M, Scholia). Germanicus 
105f. has fama. 
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father of the stars, or someone else’s child, may her course 
be untroubled. But another story is current among men: Long 
ago, she lived on earth, met!? men face to face and never de- 
spised the company of men and women of old but sat amongst 
them, immortal though she was.!? They called her Justice. 
She assembled the elders in the market-place or in the broad 
streets, and she sang, as she urged kind decrees on them. At 
that time people did not yet know hateful strife and much- 
blaming}? conflict nor din of battle; they lived simply. The 
cruel sea was far away, and ships did not yet bring their 
livelihood from distant lands, but the oxen and the ploughs 
and she herself, Justice, the ruler of the people, the giver of 
what is rightful, abundantly supplied their every need. She was 
there as long as the earth nourished the Golden Race. With 
the Silver Race she mixed only little and no longer quite 
willingly; she was longing for the ways of the ancient people, 
but in any case she was still there during that Age. She came 
down from the echoing mountains towards evening, all by 
herself, and exchanged no kind words with anyone. But when 
she had filled the great beights with crowds of men she threat- 
ened them, rebuking them for their wickedness and said she 
would no longer come to be seen by them, even if they called 


12 fjoyero here (102) and 118 is difficult. The Scholia explain cic ovvávrgotv. 

13 Germanicus 168f. nec dedignata subireltecta hominum et puros sine cri- 
mine, diva, penatis; Avien. 305(cum) tecta. . . iusta virum passim succederet. 
Both renderings show the influence of Catullus 64. 384, domos invisere castas/ 
heroum (cf. Avienus 338 and Catullus 385); Avien. 340-43 sums up Catullus 
397-406. The seven key words in Avienus (fraus, furor, amor chalybis, libido, 
lucri rabies, formido) are reminiscent of the ‘daemoniac personifications' in 
Verg. Aen. 6.273ff. The whole Virgo-passage in both Germanicus and Avienus 
moreover shows the influence of Virgil, Ecl. 4 and possibly Horace, Carm. 
3.6. This means that their adaptations of the Hellenistic poem are colored by 
the great poetry written in Latin between Aratus and their own period. (Ger- 
manicus 139 tardus in occasum sequitur sua claustra Bootes uses Catullus 
66.67f. vertor in occasum tardum dux ante Booten,/qui vix sero alto mergitur 
Oceano). 

'4 Reading zoAvuzugéog (A C M inter lin.) which seems to be supported 
by Nonnus, Dion. 4.35. 'Much-blaming' is the meaning given by LSJ Suppl. 
s.v. eouseupéoc (M in textu, Stobaeus) must be an old variant. Germanicus 
112f. has rabies and discordia. 
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her: ‘How much worse is the generation that the Golden 
Fathers have left behind! You will breed children still worse. 
And, yes, there will be wars and cruel bloodshed, and suffer- 
ing will be laid upon evil!’ After having said this she headed 
for the mountains and left the people still gazing at her. But 
when they in turn had died and the others were born, the 
Bronze Generation, more destructive than the former, the first 
to forge the murderous sword of the highwayman, the first to 
eat the ploughing-ox, then Justice, loathing that race of men, 
flew up to heaven and took her residence at the place where 
she appears to men at night as the Maiden, near the much- 
observed Bootes.” 

It is a moving passage, full of nostalgia for the lost Golden 
Age of mankind. Dike is like an archaic ruler-figure, full of 
kindness and not without human feelings (she longs for the 
Golden Race, hates the men of the Bronze Age), but also 
stern and unrelenting as she senses the degradation of man- 
kind. In some ways she is like a priestess, who is at the same 
time queen and supreme judge of her people. Did Aratus pic- 
ture the Golden Age as a kind of theocratic society, ruled by 
the gods themselves? The ‘singing’ (i.e. ‘chanting’) of the laws 
may also be an archaic touch. As a Stoic, Aratus no doubt 
believed that the gradual decadence of mankind was inevi- 
table, since it was decreed by divine fate. The warning sermon 
that Dike delivers on the mountain, as if she were a saintly 
hermit, cannot change the course of events. There is some- 
thing pitiful in the glance of the doomed, helpless crowd as 
it follows the vanishing figure of Dike. This particular detail 
was much admired by Germanicus and Avienus.!? 

Aratus here omits the Heroic Age, although it was com- 
monly believed that, during that Age, the gods still associated 
with mortals. We can only guess why Aratus left it out in his 
story of Dike, but there is no reason to assume that, for him, 
it did not exist; he follows Hesiod so closely in all other 


15 Germanicus 131f. haec effata super montis abit alite cursculattonitos 
linquens populos graviora paventis is great Augustan poetry in its own right. 
Ovid's tribute (Fasti 1.23f.) to Germanicus' ingenium is more than an empty 
compliment. 
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respects. In fact, it is necessary for a full understanding of 
the passage to study Aratus’ model, Hesiod’s Erga. 

Hesiod distinguishes two kinds of Zoic, one good and one 
bad (11ff.). The bad ggi¢ is responsible for wars and blood- 
shed; the good one makes men work and compete peacefully 
with each other. This, by the way, suggested to Aratus the 
theme of his prologue, though he gives it a Stoic color (Phaen. 
6f.) “Zeus drives men to work, reminding them of the neces- 
sity to earn a living". According to Hesiod, this £org is placed 
on earth by Zeus himself, for the gods have hidden their live- 
lihood from men (Erga 42), at least in the Age in which we 
live. Zeus also hid the fire; but Prometheus was able to steal 
it, thus improving the lot of men, who, however, still had to 
work. To punish them for the theft of fire, Zeus sent Pandora. 

Hesiod sums up the paradise which existed on earth before 
the arrival of Pandora: Men lived vóoquv ateo ve xaxóv xai 
ateg yadenoio ztóvoio/votoov T àoyaAÉov, ai tT avdgdot 
xnoacs ~dwxav (91f.). Disease, death, work and evil in gen- 
eral were unknown. The same motives appear once more in 
Hesiod’s description of the Golden Age (109ff.): no worries, 
no toil, no wailing; men did not grow old; they always enjoyed 
celebrations; they died as if overcome by sleep; the earth 
provided generously and spontaneously for all their needs; 
they did gladly what little work they had to do. After their 
death they became benevolent óaíuovec, walking among men, 
clothed in mist, protecting them. (Vv. 124-25 must be out of 
place here; they are repeated verbatim after 253 where the 
context makes it clear that the Daemons have the same func- 
tion as Dike in Aratus 105ff.). 

The Silver Race, according to Hesiod, was inferior in body 
and mind. They had three main weaknesses: (a) they were 
foolish; (b) they could not refrain from acts of #Bows against 
each other; (c) they did not honor the gods. Hesiod also blames 
their peculiar system of education: They spent far too long a 
time (a hundred years) in a childlike state, under the super- 
vision of their mothers; their adult life was extremely short. 

The Bronze Race is called óetvóv xai óBouuov. These men 
were huge and strong; they engaged in warfare and #forc, and 
in the end they killed each other (143ff.). 
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The Fourth Age is that of the &vdges owes or nui@cor; 
they are called 6eiov yévoc. and according to Hesiod they are 
‘more just’ and ‘better’. Since he calls them zgotéon yevey (160) 
it would appear that he compares them to the following genera- 
tion, the Iron Race. But the Heroic Age was not as blessed 
as the Golden Age; there were great wars, among other things, 
and many died ‘there’, i.e. in these wars; others were trans- 
ported by Zeus to the isles of the blessed (166ff.). 

It has often been debated whether, for Hesiod, all men and 
women of the Heroic Age, were blessed by eternal life or only 
those who had not been killed in war. In his recent translation 
of Hesiod, Walter Marg! says: ‘‘Es ist im griechischen Text 
nicht eindeutig, ob alle Heroen zu den Inseln der Seligen 
kommen-—die hier zum ersten Mal erwáhnt werden—oder 
nur ein Teil. Mythologisch liegt das letztere näher. Es liegt 
auch näher, weil all die Kleinen, Volk und Gefolge, von der 
Epoche der Heroen kaum wegzudenken sind; für sie ist der 
einfache Tod das Angemessenere. Bei Homer kommen auch 
die Heroen in den Hades, wie es dem Ernstnehmen des Todes 
dort als der entscheidenden Grenze des Menschen entspricht.” 
This is probably the most natural explanation: only the heroes 
are privileged; the lesser men and women presumably go to 
Hades. If we restrict the privilege to those who had not fallen 
in a war, many of the great heroes would be excluded; to 
extend it to everyone would not be compatible with the text. 

Hesiod stresses the abundance and ease which Zeus affords 
to the dABior owes. The concept of a. painless fíorog is 
central. In death, they become equal to the men and women 
of the Golden Age; their existence is now as blessed as that 
of the Golden Race on earth (cf. 116ff.). Some verbal corre- 
spondences (not generally noticed by scholars) stress the 
parallelism: 

112 (the Golden Race on earth) óc te 0£oi 6 'ÉGo0v àxgóé 
Ovuóv EXOVTES 

170 (the Heroic Race after death) vaiovow dxndéa Ovuov 


16 Hesiod, Sämtliche Gedichte. Uebersetzt und erläutert von Walter Marg 
(Artemis 1970) 349. 
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Éyovrec/év uaxágov vyoots, with identical verse endings. 
Also: 

117 (the Golden Race on earth) xagztóv ò 'Épsgev Ceidwoos 
čoovoa | 

172f. (the Heroic Race after death) roio:v wedindéa xagztóv/ 
toic Eteog OdAAovta qéosi G. &. with near-identical verse 
endings. For Hesiod the Heroes, once they have left the earth, 
gain the status which the Golden Race had in life. Since the 
Golden Race is exalted in a different way after death (they 
become daimones), there is a kind of succession, the Heroes 
taking the place of the Golden Race and keeping it forever. 

A controversial line (169) in the text of the Erga, tynAov 
an’ àOavárov: toiow Koóvoc éuBaociAcós. makes Kronos the 
king of the blessed Heroes in the other world. The line is 
only preserved in two inferior Paris MSS; it was declared 
spurious by Proclus, and most editors seem to leave it out. 
But the mythological tradition, if not the textual one, is sound. 
Kronos, as West points out (on Theog. 137) is indeed asso- 
ciated with the Golden Age in Erga 111, and the belief that 
he rules over the islands of the blessed is very old, as Pindar, 
OL. 2.69ff. shows: ''All those who, throughout the probation 
of three lives on either side (of the grave) have shown the 
perseverance to stand firm and keep their soul wholly free 
from wickedness, travel along Zeus' highway to the tower of 
Kronos where Ocean breezes blow around the islands of the 
blessed and blossoms of gold burn bright . . ." Three heroes 
(Kadmos, Peleus, Achilles) and one heroine (Semele) are 
named by Pindar among those who dwell there. The passage 
does not prove that Pindar's copy of the Erga included the 
doubtful line (169). He could have come across this belief 
somewhere else (for instance in an Orphic context),!" but 


1? Orphic tradition seems to have favored a reconciliation between Zeus and 
his father. Instead of being chained and imprisoned on a distant island, Kronos 
is allowed to sleep a magic, everlasting sleep in a golden cave and to dream 
the plans of Zeus which become the future of the world. Cf. Plutarch, De 
defectu oraculorum 420 A; De facie in orbe lunae 941 Bff. This is a grandiose 
concept which would have appealed to the Stoic Aratus; but it is not quite 
the Pindaric vision. 
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Pindar’s insistence on the just life and its rewards owes much 
to Hesiod, here and elsewhere (e.g. Py. 8.1ff.).!? 

The Iron Age (174ff.) is plagued by xáuarog (contrast the 
absence of ztóvoc, 113) and oitógc (contrast 113) and uégiuvat 
(contrast 112 dxndéa OvuOÓv Eyovreg). There are some saving 
graces even now; but things will become worse until Zeus 
finally destroys this generation. In an apocalyptic vision 
Hesiod paints the impending horrors (182ff.); no love and 
respect among members of the same family or among friends; 
neglect of fairness and justice; respect for hybris and crime. 
The law of the jungie will prevail; jealousy, malevolent gloat- 
ing and the evil eye will poison human life.!? 

Aidos and Nemesis will leave (ivov) or have. left already 
ryv, the reading of the archetype, it would seem) the earth:?? 
“And then from the earth with its broad highways will go (or: 
went), their beautiful bodies veiled in white robes, towards 
Olympus, to the Race of the Immortals, these two: Aidos and 
Nemesis. Bitter pains will be left to mortal men and there 
will be no remedy for evil." Here is the theme of Aratus' 
episode in its earliest form. 

The parable of the Hawk and the Nightingale which follows 
in Hesiod has no counterpart in Aratus; but it illustrates the 
thesis that ‘might’ went before ‘right’ in the Iron Age. Still, 
even now those who respect Dike will prosper, and their land 
will richly reward them with harvest: 


18 Hesiod, Works and Days, edited by T. A. Sinclair (1932) p. xxxiv. 

18 This seems to be the central theme of vv. 195f. ‘ill-sounding, gloating, 
venomous-looking Envy will walk with all wretched men'. We have here a 
personification of Envy with his malevolent eye and his ugly voice. This is 
not generally recognized, as far as I know. But Ovid, Met. 2.760ff. who devel- 
Ops this into a baroque allegory, seems to have understood Hesiod in this way. 
Kaxóyaotoc must mean ‘rejoicing in someone else's misfortune’, not just 
‘rejoicing in evil’. This aspect of envy is called Zxuyawoexaxía, 'Schaden- 
freude', in later Greek ethics (Aristot., NE 1107 a 10). Aratus has abridged 
this passage, but Catullus c. 64.382ff. amplifies it. See below 228f. 

20 Theognis 1131ff; Aratus 134; Ovid, Met. 1.149; Iuv. 6.18 paulatim deinde 
ad superos Astraea recessit seem to support the past tense here. In Juvenal, 
Astraea (- Iustitia) is the sister of Pudicitia; the pair takes the place of Aidos 
and Nemesis in Hesiod. 
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237 xaenov ó& péget Ceidweos GQovea, an echo of 117 and 
173, the Golden and the Heroic Ages. This means no doubt 
that even the men and women of the Iron Age can, to a certain 
extent, share the happiness of the Golden and the Heroic 
Races. They do not have to cross the sea in ships; their own 
land will nourish them well if they work hard enough, and 
engage (to use Hesiod’s own distinction) in the right kind of 
Zoic. Only those who commit acts of ófou will be punished 
by the gods; the thirty thousand Guardians of Zeus who walk 
invisibly among men make sure of that (238ff.). And there is 
Dike, too. She has not yet left the earth, as in Aratus; and she 
is the daughter of Zeus himself,?! not of the shadowy Astraios. 
When a man offends her laws, she reports him directly to her 
Father, and the whole community must pay for the crimes 
committed by their leader. This brings Hesiod to the laws of 
Dike which he lists in the form of a catechism (274ff.). 

The similarities ((Hotwóóov detona xoi roóztoc, as Calli- 
machus would say) and the differences between Hesiod and 
Aratus have become clear. We see that Dike, in the Phae- 
nomena, is a personification along the lines of Aidos and 
Nemesis in Hesiod. While these two have left or will be 
leaving shortly, Dike is still present on earth in the Erga. 
Aratus has made her a ruler of men, a royal or priestlike 
figure who grows more and more disillusioned with men. She 
is the embodied voice of their conscience and withdraws from 
them in two steps:?? first to the mountains, then to the stars. 

Aratus combines two different contexts in Hesiod: (a) the 
departure of Aidos and Nemesis in the Iron Age (Erga 197ff.); 
(b) the active role of Dike on earth, even now, together with 
the guardians appointed by Zeus (Erga 248ff.). One line (256) 
from this second context, has suggested to Aratus the identi- 


?! Her mother is Themis, not mentioned here. Cf. R. Hirzel, Themis, Dike 
und Verwandtes, 156ff.; J. Harrison, Themis 516f. 

?? The motive of her retreat to the mountains may help us to date Calli- 
machus' Hymn 3 in relation to Aratus' poem: vv. 18ff. Artemis (the Parthenos 
among the gods) wishes to live in the mountains and vows only to visit the 
cities when she is called by women in labor. Hymn 3 is commonly dated after 
275, by some as late as 260. Cf. Herter, RE Suppl. 13 (1973) 236f. 
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fication of Dike with the Parthenos, 7 Óé te xag0évoc éoti 
Aíx9, Altos éxyeyavia. Thus he creates the tradition which 
we find in Cicero, Aratea fr. XVIII ff.; Verg. Ecl. 4.6; Georg. 
2.474; Germanicus 103ff.; Avienus 273ff.?3 

In the discussion of these problems, an important text, 
Catullus 64, has not received the attention it deserves. Kroll, 
in his commentary on 382ff. and 397 and Fordyce on 384ff. 
have noted the significance. of Hesiod for the whole epilogue 
of Catullus' epyllion and the influence of Aratus at least on 
one line (398). It seems important to me to study the way in 
which Catullus has combined ideas from both Greek poets 
and how he has created something new and exciting from 
these themes: 


praesentes namque ante domos invisere castas 
385 heroum et sese mortali ostendere coetu 
caelicolae nondum spreta pietate solebant. 
saepe pater divum templo in fulgente residens, 
annua cum festis venissent sacra diebus, 
conspexit terra centum procumbere tauros. 
390 saepe vagus Liber Parnasi vertice summo 
Thyiadas effusis euhantes crinibus egit, 
cum Delphi tota certatim ex urbe ruentes 
acciperent laeti divum fumantibus aris. 
saepe in letifero belli certamine Mavors 
395 aut rapidi Tritonis era aut Amarunsia virgo 
armatas hominum est praesens hortata catervas. 
sed postquam tellus scelere est imbuta nefando, 
iustitiamque omnes cupida de mente fugarunt, 
perfudere manus fraterno sanguine fratres, 
400 destitit exstinctos gnatus lugere parentes, 
optavit genitor primaevi funera nati, 
liber ut innuptae poteretur flore novercae, 
ignaro mater substernens se impia nato 
impia non verita est divos scelerare penates: 
405 omnia fanda nefanda malo permixta furore 
iustificam nobis mentem avertere deorum. 


23 This has been well observed by E. Póhlmann, ‘Charakteristik des rómi- 
schen Lehrgedichts’ in: Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 1.3 
(1973) 882f. 
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quare nec tales dignantur visere coetus 
nec se contingi patiuntur lumina claro. 


‘For once upon a time the heavenly gods used to visit 
personally the pure houses of the heroes and to show them- 
selves to the assemblies of mortals,?* when pietas was not 
yet despised.?* Often the father of the gods, enthroned?® in 
his shining temple, when his yearly festival with its holy days 
had come, watched a hundred oxen fall to the ground. Often 
roving Liber on the highest summit of Parnassys lead the 
Thyiades shouting 'Euoi", their hair streaming, when the 
Delphians, competing with each other, as they rushed forth 
from the city, joyfully welcomed the god with smoking altars. 
Often in deadly battle Mars or the goddess of swift Triton or 
the virgin of Amarynthos?' urged on by their presence the 
armed ranks of men. But after the earth had become tainted 
with horrible crimes, they banished Justice from their greedy 
minds. The hands of brothers shed the blood of brothers; a 
son no longer mourned the death of his parents; the father 
wished for the death of his youthful son in order to enjoy 
freely the loveliness of a young stepmother;?? the wicked 
mother who stretched out under her son who did not know 
her, the wicked woman was not afraid of polluting the divine 
Penates. All things allowed and taboo mixed in criminal mad- 
ness turned away from us the just mind of the gods. There- 


24 We can observe Catullus’ borrowings in detail: praesentes (384) renders 
ExtxOovin (101); ante corresponds to xágog (ibid.); mortali . . . coetu (385) 
sums up Aratus 102-5. On Catullus’ influence on Germanicus and Avienus cf. 
above n. 13. 

25 Cf. Hesiod, Erga 182-94. The two texts show how complex the Roman 
pietas is: it includes gidia, aiódc, edoéBera. 

*6 residens Baehrens is supported by Hymn. Hom. 2.27 (to Zeus) vóoguv/ 
novo Oe@y ánávev0s noAvAMovo évi vg. Revisens (codd.) may be influenced 
by invisere (384). 

*?' Amarunsia Baehrens for the ramnusia of O seems necessary; unlike the 
Artemis of Amarynthus in Boeotia the Nemesis of Rhamnus is not known as 
a goddess of war. 

?8 Some editors prefer uti nuptae (Maehly for ms. ut innuptae) . . . novellae 
(Baehrens for ms. novercae which might be a gloss); but the transmitted text 
can easily be understood. 
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fore they no longer condescend?? to keep such company, nor 
do they allow themselves to be touched by clear light.” 

The epilogue of Catullus’ poem follows the passages in 
Hesiod’s Erga and Aratus’ Phaenomena discussed above. 
Both Aratus and Catullus also allude, I think, to the prologue 
of Hesiod's Eoeae (Fr. 1 M.-W.) where the free association 
of gods and mortals, at banquets and assemblies, in love, (6 
Evvai yàg tote daites Eoav, Evvoi Óà Odwxor) is celebrated 
as a privilege of the Heroic Age.?? The story of Peleus and 
Thetis, the main theme of Catullus c. 64, was told in the 
Eoeae, as was the episode of Theseus and Ariadne, one of 
its secondary themes. The epilogue, as we have seen, com- 
bines themes from Hesiod and Aratus, even though Catullus 
devotes only one line (398) to the departure of Justice from 
the earth and even though her personification is not as vivid 
as in Aratus. When he laments the loss of faith, respect and 
love, he is closer to Hesiod, but he gives this theme a specific 
Roman color, holding it up against the background of the 
civil wars. The shocking examples he chooses illustrate his 
concept of pietas (which is close to iustitia, as the context 
indicates): You should love your brother, your father and 
mother; fathers should respect their sons and the memory of 
their deceased wives, but a mother's sexual relations with her 
own son represent the worst lack of pietas (this example 
forms a kind of climax, stressed by the repetition of impia). 

In Hellenistic poetry it is more the loss of true romantic 
love in our time that makes the Golden (or the Heroic Age) 
appear so distant, Theocritus 12.12ff. 


Óíc 67 TIVE THE META ztgotégoust ygvéoügv 
poe’... 

adanhous ð’ égíAgoav tow Evy@. 7) 6a tóť Hoav 
yoúosioi náv dvdges, ÖT dvtepidno’ 6 quAnteic. 


is an early example; here the zodtegor are men of the Golden 


29 nec . . . dignantur (407) corresponds to Aratus 103 (ox) ġvývato. 

30 vy. 6f. of this fragment are quoted by Schol. Arat. 104. In v. 12:2 (4)i@eor 
(Stieve) is probably right. Hesiod, like Catullus, is speaking of the Heroic 
Age. 
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Age. A charming anecdote told by Diogenes Laertius (4.21) 
may be even earlier: Polemon, the head of the Academy from 
c. 313 to 270 was not only Crates’ teacher, but his lover; 
and their love was so touching that Arcesilaus, a mutual 
friend, said to them: “‘you must be some sort of gods, or 
something left over from the people of the Golden Age," 0&oí 
tives Ñ Agipava tév éx tot yovooð yévovc. The. Golden 
and the Heroic Age are interchangeable in this context; for 
in a later passage, Bion Fr. 9, there is a naxaotiouóg of 
Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and 
Pylades: óABiot of quAéovrec, émnv toov avtegdwrvrat. Both 
Hesiod and Catullus deplore the loss of true love, friendship 
and respect in the Iron Age; this feeling of nostalgia is implicit 
in Theocritus, Bion and the anecdote from the later Academy. 
Here is the same parallelism between the Heroic and the 
Golden Age we have found in Hesiod. 

No doubt Catullus used themes from Hesiod and Aratus 
when he composed his most ambitious poem, c. 64. By iso- 
lating the elements from Hesiod we can probably solve the 
problem of Aratus' prologue. I think it can be shown that 
Catullus uses, in the prologue to c. 64, the beginning of the 
Phaenomena. He begins with a description of the Argo— 
the first ship ever built—and a short narrative of her voyage 
(1-18). This was the time, Catullus continues, when Peleus, 
one of the Argonauts, fell in love with Thetis and (before he 
embarked on this adventure) married her. The anaphora of 
tum gives the framework of time: we are in the Heroic Age. 
Then Catullus addresses the men and women of the Heroic 
Age (22ff.): 


o nimis optato saeclorum tempore nati 

23 heroes, salvete, deum genus! o bona matrum 
progenies, salvete iter(um........ ) 

23b vos ego saepe meo, vos carmine compellabo, 
teque adeo eximie taedis felicibus aucte, 
Thessaliae columen, Peleu... 


The text is doubtful at one point: v. 23b is not found in any 
MS of Catullus, but editors, following Orioli, usually insert it 
here from the Scholia Veronensia on Verg. Aen. 5.80. Though 
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incomplete, the quotation seems to be authentic, and the repe- 
tition of salvete at the same metrical position (and both times 
after -es) in two successive lines could explain the loss of 
a line in the direct tradition. 

If we take this salute as an echo of the one in Aratus’ 
prologue we may find a plausible restoration of the missing 
part of the line. It may have continued with the address to 
Zeus-Jupiter which we find in Aratus. After all, Zeus fathered 
many of the great men and women of the Heroic Age. He 
also played, as Catullus observes (26) a special role in the 
courtship of Peleus and Thetis. Various restorations have been 
suggested, but I think 

salvete iter(um, vos cum Iove summo) 
would give the sense required, once we acknowledge the al- 
lusion to Aratus. The epithet can be paralleled from Cicero, 
Aratea 20 e pedibus natum summo Iove Persea vises (we 
shall see the great influence of Cicero's Aratea on Catullus). 

The uaxagiouóc of heroes is as old. as Hesiod, Eoeae 
211.7ff. M.-W., from the Wedding of Peleus and Thetis, ‘toic 
uáxao Aiaxíón xai vevgáxig GABte ITyAe$,/ ....]. o[ 1 uélya] 
óóoov 'OAóuzu0c evotvoma Zetc/.........).[. .. . u]éxagec 
Oco é&evéAsooav. The same form of address appears in Helle- 
nistic and Roman poetry, e.g. Ap. Rh. 4.1383 à wéou 67) uéya 
géotarot vies àváxvov; 1773 (from the epilogue of the work) 
ihat àgiotfjec, uaxágov yévoc;?! Verg. Aen. 6.649 magnanimi 
heroes, nati melioribus annis;?? 8.30 (to Heracles) salve, vera 
lovis proles, decus addite divis. 


3! dototijes Frankel for ms. àgiorjov. The Argonauts are Oed@yv yévog 
(2.1223; 3.402). Here, I think, we have a clear allusion, and a tribute. We 
know that Aratus was born c. 315 and died c. 240 B.C. and that he achieved 
almost instant fame and recognition with his Phaenomena. Apollonius who was 
at least 20 years younger seems to have revised the Argonautica after 247. 

32 In this line from the Aeneid we feel the whole nostalgia of the 4th Eclogue. 
Callimachus, Epigr. 56 G.-P. can be understood as the same kind of tribute 
(see above n. 31), and it may be modelled after Aratus 15ff. The new poem 
which begins with an address to the heroes (as I maintain) is given heroic 
status by a fellow-poet who recognizes the Hesiodic tradition at once. 
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Catullus knew Aratus’ Phaenomena well.?? The question is: 
did he read the work in Greek or in Cicero’s adaptation? We 
can take it for granted that Catullus’ Greek was adequate to read 
the Phaenomena in the original language, perhaps with the help 
of Scholia.?^ But he also used Cicero's Aratea, especially for 
his c. 64. This may seem surprising,?? and yet it can be shown. 
It has long been established that Lucretius was strongly in- 
fluenced by Cicero's Aratea.?9 If Lucretius had an opportunity 
to read Cicero's poem, Catullus, roughly a decade younger 
than Lucretius, had it, too; and c. 64 alone shows how care- 
fully Catullus had studied Cicero's Latin adaptation of Aratus' 
poem: 

v. 14 emersere freti candenti e gurgite vultus: Kroll ob- 
served that gurgite is always found in this position in the 
hexameter in Catullus (cf. 18 e gurgite cano; Ciris 514); he 
compares the practice of Lucretius; he might have compared 
Cicero, Aratea 8.1 veluti rapido cum gurgite flumen and 
Progn. 4.1 fulix . . . fugiens e gurgite ponti; Verg. Ecl. 6.76. 

v. 73 (cf. 66.11) illa tempestate for illo tempore as in Cicero, 
Aratea 2.1 quem nec tempestas perimet neque longa vetustas/ 
interimet. 

v. 125 (cf. 320) the adjective clarisonus, only here and Cicero, 
Aratea 280. 

v. 194 praeportat = prae se fert; cf. Cicero, Aratea 430 prae 


33 Some other passages seem to confirm this: Catullus 68.153 reflects Aratus 
112f.; Catullus 66.69 reflects Aratus 359. Cf. also above n. 13. 

34 This takes us back to our point of departure. Cicero must have used the 
Scholia when he read and ‘translated’ Aratus. This has been suggested in the 
17th century by Hugo Grotius, in his note on Aratea 19 where Cicero seems 
to follow the zoAAoi tv yoauuatindy mentioned by the Scholia ad loc.; he 
also accepts the Scholia’s interpretation of o£ uév. There is substantial evidence 
(as John Vaughn will show in a projected study) that Virgil used the Theo- 
critus Scholia when he worked on his Eclogues. 

35 Too much has been made of Catullus c. 49 Disertissime Romuli nepotum 
. . . As Fordyce points out in his commentary, we can be sure that Catullus 
and Cicero moved in the same society and had at least one common friend. No 
matter what Cicero later said about the cantores Euphorionis, in his youth 
he was an admirer of Aratus and introduced him to Roman readers. 

3$ Munro on Lucretius 5.619; K. Büchner, RE 7A (1939) 1242ff. 
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se/Scorpius infestus praeportans flebile acumen (Lucr. 2.621 
telaque praeportant violenti signa furoris.). 

V. 251 at parte ex alia: same beginning in Cicero, Aratea 
367 and Manil. 1.319 who has Aratus in mind and uses the 
Ciceronian formula. 

v. 284 permulsa (cf. 41): Cicero, Aratea 18 Aram quam per- 
mulcet spiritus Austri. 

v. 383 cecinere (e) pectore Parcae (cecinerunt pectore P. 
vulgo, em. Baehrens); cf. Cicero, Progn. 6.1 saepe etiam per- 
triste canit de pectore carmen. 

Finally, an example from another poem (11.3) where Catullus 
uses ut in the rare sense of ‘where’, possibly following Cicero, 
Aratea 2 (cf. German. 232f) as a translation of 7yi. 

Some of these words and phrases may be Ennian, but it seems 
that Cicero used them consciously in his adaptation of a famous 
Hellenistic poem. Unfortunately, we no longer have his version 
of the prologue and the story of the Parthenos; but I think 
Catullus c. 64 as well as Germanicus and Avienus, taken to- 
gether, will help us to reconstruct that part of Cicero's Aratea. 
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THREE PASSAGES IN TERENCE’S ADELPHOE 


The discussion of the following passages will be concerned 
with two ways in which classical dramatic texts suffer corrup- 
tion. In I and II the problems revolve primarily around the 
assigning of parts, while the factor common to II and III is that 
of scribal interpolation. 


I 


DE. postremo non meum illud verbum facio quod tu, Micio, 

bene et sapienter dixti dudum: ''vitium commune omniumst 

quod nimium ad rem in senecta adtenti sumus"? hanc maculam nos decet 
effugere. et dictumst vere et re ipsa fieri oportet. MI. gaudeo. 955 
quid istic? dabitur quando quidem hic volt. AE. mi pater! 

DE. nunc tu germanu's pariter animo et corpore. 

(suo sibi gladio hunc iugulo.) 


codici Bembino hi versus desunt 955 MI. gaudeo DLp: om, cett. 956 
istuc [X 957 0m.] C'P!F! 958 gaudeo suo CP!DG (gaudio) pEFv: gaudeo 
et suo P?zx 


The editions of Terence reveal an astonishing variety in the 
attempts to cure the problems in lines 955 and 956. Many of the 
emendations, however, rested on the assumption that the 
change of metre from iambic octonarii in 934-55 to senarii in 
956-57 and then to an iambic octonarius in 958 was inadmissi- 
ble. This assumption was wrong. In Andria, for example, we 
find three senarii (196-98) in the middle of a long section com- 
posed in iambic octonarii (180-214). Later, after a passage in 
senarii (215-24), the sequence iambic octonarius—senarius— 
iambic octonarius occurs again (225-27). Since these are not 
the only examples of this sequence to be found in Terence,! 


! Cf. also An. 487-505, Eun. 656ff. I take 958 to be an iambic octonarius, 
since it is the practice in Terence for the metre to change in the first complete 
line of a new ‘scene’ when a character enters and begins to speak in the middle 
Of a verse. If, however, 958 is scanned as a trochaic septenarius (so e.g. 
Marouzeau), Hec. 207-17 provides a parallel for such a sequence. 
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there is no good reason for rejecting the variation in metre to 
which the transmission points.” 

Kauer-Lindsay in the OCT abandoned the drastic surgery of 
Bentley, Fleckeisen and others and adhered closely to the 
paradosis, adopting a text that goes back to Gottfried Her- 
mann.? The lines, however, can hardly stand as printed. 

There are two major difficulties—the awkward sense given by 
gaudeo, when spoken by Micio at the end of 955, and the 
metrical and prosodic irregularities in 956. If Micio is expressing 
in gaudeo genuine pleasure that Demea has seen the truth of his 
dictum, it is odd that he should go on to say that the usufruct of 
the land will be given to Hegio because Aeschinus (hic) wishes 
it. If, on the other hand, the tone of gaudeo is ironic, Micio's 
capitulation (quid istic?) is extremely abrupt. The most popular 
solution has been to substitute AE. mi pater for MI. gaudeo at 
the end of 955 and to place gaudeo, spoken by either Aeschinus 
or Demea, at the end of 956.^ In this way mi pater becomes 
equivalent to a request from Aeschinus and prepares for the 
reason given by Micio in 956 for agreeing to Demea's proposal, 
while gaudeo is now spoken after Micio has yielded. Although 
this emendation certainly gives better sense than the received 
text, it departs considerably from what has been transmitted. 
Moreover, this solution leaves untouched the metrical and pro- 
sodic difficulties in 956, to which I now turn. There are two 
features that are worth noting. First of all, the initial half of the 
senarius consists of three *undivided' feet, each being occupied 
by one word or word-group. I cannot parallel this in the senarii 
of Terence.* Secondly, quando quidem must be taken as two 
words and not, as elsewhere in Terence, as one word, with 
shortening of the final vowel of quando (An. 487, Haut. 1064, 


2 Note particularly the loss of 957 in C!P!F!, which is best explained if we 
assume that a scribe ‘skipped’ a complete verse: see Dziatzko-Kauer ad loc. 

3 J. G. J. Hermann, Elementa doctrinae metricae (Glasgow 1817) 106. 

4 So Umpfenbach, Stampini, Spengel?, Fleckeisen, Marouzeau and Prete. 

5 It may be noted also that there is a spondaic word in the third foot. Terence 
seems to have avoided this, but there are enough examples to dissuade emen- 
dation on these grounds alone. The same may be said for the ‘contravention’ of 
Meyer's ‘law’, which has too many exceptions to be rigidly applied. 
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Eun. 374, Phorm. 405, Hec. 492 and Ad.640). Some editors 
have scanned quid istic? dábitur quándoquidem híc volt . . . to 
get round the difficulty. But while the rhythm of the line is 
improved, one irregularity of prosody is removed at the cost of 
introducing another, since the first syllable of istic in the for- 
mula quid istic? is always 'light' in Terence (An. 572, Haut. 
1053, Eun. 171 and Ad. 133). 

I suggest that the problems in 955 and 956 are connected and 
that both can be-resolved by a fairly simple change. Read the 
lines as follows: 


(DE.)... hanc maculam nos decet 
effugere. MI. et dictumst vere et re ipsa fieri oportet. DE. gaudeo. 
MI. quid? istuc dabitur quandoquidem hic volt. AE. mi pater! 


If Micio says et dictumst . . . oportet, thereby signifying his 
agreement to do what his brother has proposed, gaudeo makes 
good sense at this point in the mouth of Demea. Micio then asks 
petulantly why Demea is pleased, since he is acting in accord 
with the wishes of Aeschinus and not of Demea.5 The first stage 
in the corruption was the loss of the nota after effugere. Such a 
Joss would not be surprising, since the words now assigned to 
Micio resemble the expressions used by Demea in this section: 
cf. aequomst at 933 and 968 (note also 960) and decet at 926 and 
948. When the nota for Micio had been omitted, gaudeo had 
then to be given to him, since there was clearly a change of 
speaker at this point. 

The MSS offer evidence which may support the reading now 
proposed. In both branches of the Calliopians gaudeo appears 
at the beginning of 958, where it is metrically impossible, as it is 
if placed at the end of 957. The presence of gaudeo at this point, 
in the mouth of Demea, could be explained if we postulate the 
existence of a marginal scholion which indicated the reading 
DE. gaudeo. This note would originally have referred to the end 


$ In his reworking of Dziatzko's commentary Kauer read istuc and 
suggested the possibility of quid? istuc . . . Since in other respects his text is 
the same as the OCT, he obviously took quid? in a quite different meaning 
from that supposed here. For quid? used absolutely in the sense ‘why?’ (for the 
more common quid ita?) cf. Ad. 646. 
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of 955. It was misunderstood, however, and gaudeo was in- 
serted at the beginning of 958. Later, in the y tradition, gaudeo 
in 955 was omitted.’ 

It is true that if the text is read as proposed Aeschinus says 
nothing to warrant Micio’s words in 956. There is nothing objec- 
tionable in this. Aeschinus may have indicated his support for 
Demea by gesture rather than by words? or he may have been a 
passive spectator. Moreover, support for Aeschinus’ silence 
may be adduced from what happens when Demea makes his 
next proposal. After Syrus enters at 958, Demea suggests that 
he should be freed. He completes the list of reasons in favor of 
this at 969 by saying that Aeschinus wishes it to be done: 
denique hic volt fieri, echoing line 956. Aeschinus, however, has 
said nothing, just as he had said nothing when Micio had in- 
voked him as the reason for giving Hegio the usufruct of the 
land. Here, therefore, we have another example of Micio's own 
words and methods being turned against him by Demea.? 


II 

(SO.) postremo, quando ego conscia mihi sum a me culpam esse hanc 
procul 

neque pretium neque rem ullam intercessisse illa aut me indignam, 
Geta, 

experiar. GE. quid istic? taccedo ut melius dicas.f SO. tu, quantum 
potest, 350 

abi... 


Line 350 will not scan as it is transmitted in the MSS. The 
corruption must be localized in accedo ut melius dicas, the 
Latinity of which is questionable, to say the least. Most editors 
since Bentley have read cedo ut melius dicas, the sense being 


? The y MSS may have omitted MI. gaudeo at the end of 955 by a purely 
mechanical error. The scribe started a new line after oportet when his eye 
jumped from oportet to decet, the last word in the preceding verse. 

8 Cf. Men. Dysk. 729 and see Handley ad loc. 

? I have not emphasized that the proposed reading retains istuc of the MSS. 
This is perhaps a point in its favor but I would not hesitate to prefer istic 
against the MSS if that was clearly correct. Note that the Bembinus (with D?p) 
erroneously reads istuc at Haut. 1053. 
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“I admit that what you say is better’’. By this interpretation 
cedo is employed in place of the more usual concedo: cf. Hec. 
258-59 haud tibi hoc concedo . . lut tu illam salvam mage velis 
quam ego.!? Such a usage of and construction with cedo is 
extremely rare, however, and the dictionaries jump from Ter- 
ence to Quintilian (Inst. 5.7.2) for the next comparable exam- 
ple. Moreover, no satisfactory explanation of how accedo infil- 
trated the text has been offered. If cedo ut melius dicas was the 
original reading, concedo seems a much likelier candidate as 
an intrusive gloss than cedo. I believe, therefore, that 
Jachmann was correct when he suspected a deeper corrup- 
tion.!! 
I propose that the text of 350 should read 


experiar. CA. quid istic? GE, cedo: melius dicis. SO. ... 


If this text is adopted, cedo simply means “‘I yield/give in” and 
melius dicis gives the reason: “‘what you say is better". I 
suggest that at a fairly early stage in the transmission cedo was 
understood to be the equivalent of concedo and that the 
paratactic construction was removed by the insertion of ut and 
the change from the indicative to the subjunctive. This is not a 
unique example of such interpolation in Terence as the discus- 
sion on Ád. 821ff. in III will attempt to show. Whatever may be 
the merits of this part of the proposal, the suggested change in 
the allocation of the words tries to account for the presence of 
accedo in the text. Its appearance is most easily explained as a 
corruption from A CEDO, where A was a nota personae. 
There is a similar corruption in the Calliopian MSS at Haut. 
611, where they read atqui(n) for A QVI of the Bembinus.'? 


19 For further examples of this use of concedo see ThLL IV. 16, 76ff. 

u G. Jachmann, Die Geschichte des Terenztextes im Altertum (Basel 1924) 
74, n.6. The form cedo has perhaps some support from an entry ca(e)do: 
adquiesco in a Terentian glossary among other glosses on Adelphoe. The entry 
is misplaced, however, and the gloss may be an absurd misunderstanding of 
cedo at 123: see R. G. Austin, CQ 19 (1925) 104-6. Another possibility is that 
the lemma is based on wrong division of words (ac cedo). 

12 Cf. similar corruptions at Plaut. Rud. 1304 (aut from A ut) and Poen. 474 
(evolaticorum from E volaticorum). See L. Havet, Manuel de critique verbale 
appliqué aux textes latins (Paris 1911) $81555ff. 
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It must be assumed that the nota for Geta was at some point 
A and not B, as it is in the Bembinus, and that quid istic? was 
originally spoken by Canthara. Since the nurse says hem? mea 
Sostrata, vide quam rem agis at 343," immediately before 
Sostrata defends her decision to make public the liaison be- 
tween her daughter and Aeschinus (344-50), it is not implausible 
that she should betray some reaction to Sostrata's speech. 
Once the siglum for Geta was lost, the words now assigned in 
the MSS to Geta would have been spoken by Canthara. Sub- 
sequently, however, they were given to Geta, presumably be- 
cause of the vocative Geta in 349.!^ When the problem of the 
siglum is considered, it should be noted that the letter used for 
Geta in the Victorianus is A. This is in fact the letter which 
one would expect to find in the Bembinus. In this MS the 
system of notation is primarily alphabetic. The first speaker is 
usually designated by A, the second by B, and the third by T, 
while characters keep the same siglum, sometimes through 
several scenes, as long as they are onstage. At Ad. 288, when 
Sostrata and Canthara enter, the stage is empty. The sigla for the 
two women are 9 and O, sigla which are confined almost 
exclusively to female characters. When Geta enters at 299, we 
would expect the nota for him to be A. One may compare the 
final ‘act’ of Eunuchus. Thais and Pythias appear in the first 
scene and have the sigla E and O respectively. Chaerea enters 
at the beginning of the second scene and bears the siglum A.!? 

In summary, then, the stages of the corruption are as fol- 
lows: (1) the replacement of the paratactic by the hypotactic 


15 For the interrogative force in hem see G. Luck, Ueber einige Interjek- 
tionen der lateinischen Umgangssprache. Kritische Beitrüge zu Plautus und 
Terenz (Heidelberg 1964) 44. 

14 [n a context like that of 350, where two characters are reacting to a 
disclosure, there is often disagreement in the MSS about the allocation of 
parts: cf. e.g. An. 933, Phorm. 198 and especially Phorm. 616f., where the 
Bembinus reads CH. quid, Geta? / DE. quod remedium? and the Calliopians 
offer DE. quid, Geta? / quod remedium? See J. Andrieu, Étude critique sur les 
sigles de personnages et les rubriques de scéne dans les anciennes éditions de 
Térence (Paris 1940) 52. 

15 'There are other examples in the Bembinus where a character is designated 
by B when A would be expected (e.g. Chremes at Eun. 507 and Antipho at Eun. 
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construction; (2) the misunderstanding of the nota A for Geta; 
(3) the assigning of the words to Geta instead of to Canthara. 


III 


(MI.) multa in homine, Demea, 
signa insunt ex quibus coniectura facile fit, 
duo quom idem faciunt, saepe ut possis dicere 
“hoc licet impune facere huic, illi non licet”, 
non quo dissimilis res sit, sed quo is qui facit. 825 
quae ego inesse illis video, ut confidam fore 
ita ut volumus. 


Although Donatus probably overestimated the obscurity and 
difficulty of this passage,!$ there are certain linguistic features 
that merit more consideration than most commentators have 
given them. 

Micio’s argument in 821-25 is fairly clear: ‘‘There are many 
signs in a man's conduct on the basis of which one can make a 
judgment about his character. Therefore, when two persons 
perform the same act (which in itself may seem to be reprehen- 
sible), one can often say!? that one, whose character is known 
to be good from signa, can do it impune, while the other, 
whose character is known to be bad, can not."'!8 

It is the syntax of this long sentence that deserves discus- 
sion. The structure in the first three verses (821-23) reveals a 


539). The reason for the use of B instead of A in these cases escapes me. For an 
attempt, unconvincing to me, to show that the notae personarum in the Bem- 
binus substantially preserve the allocation of actors’ roles see K. Wille, “Die 
Personenbezeichnung im Bembinus des Terenz," Acta Classica 12 (1969) 1-28. 

16 On 821 the commentary reads obscurissimus sensus et re et verbis. The 
comment probably relates to 821-26 since it can bardly refer solely to its lemma 
multa in homine Demea sunt. At 823 we read obscure locutus est... , while 
the commentator felt the need to explain 826 by pointing out how the line looks 
back to 821-22. 

17 Saepe must be taken with dicere and not with faciunt. It is not a question 
of the frequency with which two individuals commit the same misdeeds but 
rather of the frequency of the possibility of Micio's interpretation when applied 
to different pairs of individuals. Micio would hardly argue that a man could 
frequently commit misdeeds impune. 

18 For signa (onuscia) as the manifestation, in deed or word, of a man's 
character see Arist. Rh. 3.7.6; 3.16.9 and Auct. ad Her. 4.63. 
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sequence of clauses which we may designate as A + a + a, 
where A (multa ... fit) is the principal clause, a (saepe ut 
possis dicere) a subordinate clause dependent on A, and a (duo 
quom idem faciunt) a subordinate clause dependent on a.!? 
Such a sequence is not uncommon in early Latin. In the most 
detailed study of this syntactic feature known to me Claes 
Lindskog counted forty-six examples in Plautus.?? A selection 
of those listed by Lindskog will illustrate the type of structure 
that is found: Rud. 499f. deosque immortalis quaeso, dum 
vivas, uti / omnis tui similis hospites habeas tibi; Capt. 711f. 
nam cogitato, si quis hoc gnato tuo / tuos servos faxit, qualem 
haberes gratiam; Most. 412ff. verum id videndumst, id viri 
docti est opus, / quae dissignata sint et facta nequiter, | tran- 
quille cuncta ut proveniant et sine malo; Rud. 1294ff. cubitum 
hercle longis litteris signabo iam usquequaque, / si quis per- 
diderit vidulum cum auro atque argento multo, | ad Gripum ut 
veniat. To these may be added two non-Plautine examples: 
Cato Agr. 3.5 trapetos bonos privos impares esse oportet, si 
orbes contriti sient, ut commutare possis; Ter. Hec. 547f. 
adeon me esse pervicacem censes, quoi mater siem, | ut eo 
essem animo, si ex usu esset nostro hoc matrimonium. In these 
and the other examples cited by Lindskog there is always a 
close relationship between A and a, the sense being incomplete 
at the end of the principal clause. This is not the case at Ad. 
821-23, where there seems to me to be a distinct break at the 
end of 822. Moreover, in these lines A is actually made up of 


two clauses, a principal clause (multa . . . insunt) and a rela- 
tive clause (ex quibus . . . fit). There is, of course, no reason 


against a consecutive clause following the introductory sententia 
in 821-22. One may compare Ad. 855ff. numquam ita quisquam 
bene subducta ratione ad vitam fuit / quin res aetas usus 
semper aliquid adportet novi, | aliquid moneat: ut illa quae te 
scisse credas nescias; Haut. 709ff. hic me magnifice ecfero, | 
qui vim tantam in me et potestatem habeam tantae astutiae / 


1? The algebraic system is borrowed from Nágelsbach, Lateinische Stilistik?, 
641. 

20 Beiträge zur Geschichte der Satzstellung im Latein (Lund 1896) SOff. 
(Lund Univ. Arsskrift 32) 
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vera dicendo ut eos ambos fallam: ut, quom narret senex / 
voster nostro istam esse amicam gnati, non credat tamen. In 
both these examples there is a clear break before the consecu- 
tive clause and ut is placed before the subordinate clause 
which is dependent on the consecutive clause. I suggest that a 
period should be placed after fit in Ad. 821 and that ut in 823 
should be expunged as an interpolation. The word was proba- 
bly inserted in a mistaken attempt to explain the mood of pos- 
sis. Since the subject of possis is the ‘ideal’ second person, the 
subjunctive is quite unobjectionable.?! 

This is not, however, the only interpolation in the passage. 
At 826 Micio turns from the general and hypothetical to the 
particular problem that is under discussion—the behaviour of 
the two sons, Aeschinus and Ctesipho. It is here that Donatus’ 
allegation of obscuritas seems justified, but although the com- 
mentator felt the need to point out in his note on 826 that the 
line looks back to 821-22, the real problem escaped his notice. 
The meaning of 826-27 as transmitted is “I see that these signa 
are present in them, so that I am confident that they will turn 
out as we wish.” But what signa is Micio talking about? If he 
had been discussing only signa of good character, lines 826-27 
would make sense. He has, however, been talking of signa in 
general as an indication of both good and bad character. This is 
shown clearly by 824. The difficulty is removed if we read quae 
ego inesse illis video confido fore . . . , taking the quae-clause 
as a relative clause with the antecedent suppressed (ex eis, 
i.e. ex signis) and recognizing ut confidam to be a corruption of 
confido. The alteration occurred when the syntax was misun- 
derstood and quae was thought to be a connecting relative. For 
the omission of the antecedent cf. Hec. 547 (cited earlier in this 
section); Plaut. M.G. 1077 meri bellatores gignuntur quas hic 
praegnates facit; Bacch. 911 eugae litteras minutas! CH. qui 
quidem videat parum; verum qui satis videat, grandes satis 
sunt.?? 

In conclusion, the discussion of lines 350 and 821ff. has at- 


?! See S. A. Handford, The Latin subjunctive (London 1947) 109f. 
22 See W. Lindsay, Syntax of Plautus (Oxford 1907) 7. 
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tempted to point out some examples of early interpolation in 
the tradition of Terence. To this kind of corruption future 
editors should give more attention. I do not believe that exam- 
ples so far undetected are confined to the passages examined 
here, sed in hunc diem hactenus.?? 


Joun N. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


23 There are undisputed interpolations in the Bembinus: cf. e.g. Ad. 337 and 
see P. Fehl, Die interpolierte Recension des Terenztextes (Berlin 1938). The 
problem of detection is much more difficult at points where there is no textual 
disagreement in the different branches of the tradition and where the metre is 


flawless. 
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cum canerem reges et proelia, Cynthius aurem 
uellit et admonuit: ‘pastorem, Tityre, pinguis 
pascere oportet ouis, deductum dicere carmen.’ 

(Ecl. 6.3-5) 


'CYNTHIVS Apollo a Cyntho monte, in quo natus est'—so 
servius, and so commentators after him. But the exquisite 
rightness of the epithet in this context has not been appreci- 
ated. Greek poets apply K?v0Oiog as an adjective to the hill 
sacred to the god (Hym. Hom. 3.17, Eur. IT 1098, Ar. Clouds 
596-97, Anth. Pal. 15.25.11-12) but not to the god himself, with 
a singular exception: Callimachus,! Hymn 4.9-10 'AztóAAcv/ 
Kóv0Oioc, and twice in the Aetia, 3.67. 5-6 áàva& ... /KóvOie 
and 3.114.8 Kov8ie (in the same metrical position as Cynthius 
here). The epithet must be Callimachus' own invention, a lit- 
erary novelty unhallowed by cult or tradition; and as such it 
was perceived by Virgil, for he introduces it into his (and 
Latin) poetry here, and then uses it but once again, in an 
intensely Callimachean context.? The note of Nisbet and Hub- 
bard? on Hor. Carm. 1.21.2 is misleading: ‘Cynthius as an 
émixAnoig of Apollo is common in Hellenistic and Roman 
poetry.’ So far from being common in Hellenistic poetry, it 
is uniquely Callimachean; in Latin poetry it occurs ten times: 
Hor. Carm. 1.21.2, Ov. Ars Am. 2.239 (of Apollo and Ad- 
metus), Fast. 3.346 and 353 (as a metrical variant for Phoe- 
bus ‘sun’), Lygd. 4.50 (deus ... Cynthius); and, preserving 


! Cited after R. Pfeiffer, Callimachus 1 (1949), H (1953). 

? 'The proem of the third Georgic, line 36. At the beginning of the next line 
stands Inuidia, a near relative of Callimachus’ Baoxavin, Aet. 1.1.17; cf. 
Epigr. 21.4. 

3 R. G. M. Nisbet and Margaret Hubbard, A Commentary on Horace: Odes 
I (1970). 
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something of its Callimachean-Virgilian ‘flavor’, Prop. 2.34.80, 
Catal. 9.60,* Buc. Eins. 1.17 (an allusion to Ecl. 6.3). 

But why did Virgil not adopt /1$xtoc, Callimachus’ epithet, 
in his pastoral translation of Callimachus? 


xai yao Ór]e xo[óÓ]vucrov éuoic &xi óéAvov E05xa 
yoévact]v, "A[zó KAov &iztev 6 uoi Assoc : 
Mu ].-.&otÓÉ£, TO MEV 050c ÖTTL NÁLETOV 
Goéwat, thi Mo?cav ð wyabé Aentadény. 
(Aet. 1.1.21-24) 


€ 


It may well be that Virgil, nowhere an inert imitator, wished to 
improve on Callimachus: Zóxiog is as old as Pindar, Pyth. 
1.39. Whatever Virgil's reason, it should be noticed? that only 
the self-styled Roman Callimachus dared use it, Prop. 3.1.37- 
38 ne mea contempto lapis indicet ossa sepulchrolprouisum 
est Lycio uota probante deo, at the end of an elegy which 
begins: Callimachi manes . . . 


APPENDICLE 


Perhaps it should also be noticed that another, and appar- 
ently similar, epithet of the god, Lycius (again very old: 
Aesch. Ag. 1259 ZA$óxsv "AzoAAov), occurs only once in 
Latin poetry: Stat. Theb. 10.344 templa, Lycie, dabis. This 
unique fact was recorded by De-Vit in his Onomasticon (1887) 
s.V. Lyctus, with an admonitory note for which he had good 
reason: 'utique distinguendum a Lycius, a, um, penultima 
producta.’ Lycius is not to be found in the dictionaries: not 
in Georges, not in Freund, not therefore in Andrews or Lewis 
(and Short), and not, where it might bave been expected with 
some confidence, in the latest fascicle of the new Oxford 


4 Notice, in the next line, si adire Cyrenas, explained by R. E. H. Westen- 
dorp Boerma, Catalepton II (1963), as meaning: ‘si Latine Callimachi stilum 
imitari possumus'; he has no comment on Cynthius. 

5 As it was by R. Pfeiffer, Hermes 63 (1928) 323 n. 3 = Ausgewahlte Schr. 
(1960) 116 n. 55. 
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Latin Dictionary, V (1976) Libero-Pactum. J. B. Carter, Epi- 
theta Deorum (Roscher’s Lexikon, Suppl. 1902) 13 s.v. Lycius, 
actually cites Prop. 3.1.38 and Stat. Theb. 10.344 together. 
Under the circumstances, P. Kohlmann may deserve a word 
of praise for the separate entry 'Lycius: Lycie T.X.344' in 
the index of his Teubner edition of Statius (1884). But R. J. 
Deferrari and Sister M. Clement Eagan, who fail to distinguish 
Lycius from the three instances of Lycius in A Concordance 
to Statius (1942), will not have heard the sound of his verse. 


WENDELL CLAUSEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AUSONIANA 


The following modern editions are referred to by the names 
of their editors: K. Schenkl (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant. V. 
ii [1883]; R. Peiper (Teubner 1886); H. G. Evelyn White (Loeb 
1919); M. Jasinski (Garnier 1935); A. Pastorino (Classici La- 
tini, Turin 1971). The last three have translations. Pastorino's 
edition is a major work, which despite the lack of a full ap- 
paratus criticus deserves to become standard, but I have fol- 
lowed the numbering in Peiper, as more generally accessible. 


Parent. praef. 5 nenia, funereis satis officiosa querellis, 
annua ne facitis munera praetereas, 
quae Numa cognatis sollemnia dedicat umbris, 
ut gradus aut mortis postulat aut generis. 


Pastorino translates: (cosi come lo richiede la data della 
morte o il grado di parentela.' But interpreters differ as to 
whether mortis implies priority for those deceased in the more 
recent or the more remote past. A note in the Delphin edition 
states the former: 'ita ut, qui priores decesserunt, aut cog- 
natione sunt propinquiores, priores etiam commemorentur.' 
Evelyn White and Jasinski translate according to the latter, 
White with the footnote ‘i.e. a remote relative lately dead must 
be commemorated.' If Ausonius meant any such thing, he 
failed to make his meaning clear; and gradus mortis is a strange 
phrase. Surely ut... postulat refers, not to the order, but to 
the quality of the tributes, and the determining factor in that, 
besides the degree of the relationship, will be the affection felt 
by the poet: cf. 6.1 tuque gradu generis matertera, sed vice 
matris | adfectu nati commemoranda pio. The word required is 
mentis. For mens = ‘inclinatio animi, favor, benevolentia sim.’ 
see Thes. 8.730.45, especially Ov. Met. 2.368 qui tibi materno 
quamvis a sanguine iunctus, | mente tamen, Phaethon, propior 
fuit and Stat. Silv. 2.1.103 te iam fecerat illi | mens animusque 
patrem. 
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ibid. 3. 19 tu, postquam primis placui tibi traditus annis, 
dixisti nato me satis esse tibi. 


“You ... said you needed nothing more since I was in the 
world.' So Evelyn White, and so the Latin is naturally to be 
construed. But Ausonius doubtless meant something else: *tu 
as dit qu'ayant en moi un fils, tu étais satisfait (Jasinski). The 
person addressed was the poet's uncle. Can te nato (i.e. filio) 
mihi satis est = tu natus mihi satis es? If, as I suspect, it 
cannot, natum must be read. It would easily be assimilated to 
tibi. 


ibid. 12.9 coniuge adhuc iuvenis caruit, sed seria vitam 
moribus austeras aequiparavit anus. 
produxit celerem per sena decennia vitam, 
inque domo ac tecto, quo pater, oppetiit. 


Peiper's grotesque conjecture vitans in 9, which would cry 
for emendation if it stood in the MS (V), stands in his and 
subsequent texts. ‘D’altra parte il De la Ville de Mirmont (Le 
manuscrit cit., IL, p. 105) osserva comment pouvait-on dire de 
cette femme qui aimait la vérité par dessus tout, qui n'avait 
d'autre souci que de connaitre Dieu, qu'elle évitait les choses 
sérieuses?” ' Pastorino tried, he says, to avoid the contradic- 
tion in his translation: ‘eguaglid nella sua condotta l'austerità 
della vecchiaia, pur evitandone l'eccessiva gravità,’ which is 
not a translation. Obviously vitam cannot be retained as an 
accusative of respect, as S. Blomgren (Eranos, 67 [1969] 64) 
was not the first to suggest. The simple answer is to read vitae 
on the model of integer vitae (Hor. Carm. 1.22.1), gravior 
morum (Claud. Eutr. 1.350), etc. (see Kühner—Stegmann, 
1.443ff.). For the general sense cf. Claud. Prob. et Olybr. 154 
sed gravibus curis animum sortita senilem / ignea longaeva 
frenatur corde iuventus. In 11 Pastorino rightly discards 
Peiper's produxitque hilarem with the comment: ‘come dice il 
Villani, non pare che [celerem] formi un oxymoron tanto 
stridente col produxit per sena decennia vitam da essere im- 
possibile.' That misses the point. The lives of the virtuous pass 
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quickly, however many years they last; cf. Apul. Fior. 9 
(Helm, 15) o celeres bonorum hominum dies, o praesidum 
optimorum citata curricula! 


ibid. 30.3 ingenitis pollens virtutibus auctaque et illis 
quas docuit coniunx, quas pater et genetrix: 
quas habuit Tanaquil, quas Pythagorea Theano 
quaeque sine exemplo in nece functa viri. 


Some editors baulk with reason at the last line, which, as 
perhaps only Evelyn White failed to realise, refers to Alcestis 
(for the periphrasis following two names cf. Juv. 10.108 quid 
Crassos, quid Pompeios evertit et illum | ad sua qui domitos 
deduxit flagra Quirites?*). On vice (Heinsius) Pastorino rightly 
comments: ‘in latino si usa vice, non in vice.’ He therefore 
adopts pro nece, which he attributes to S. G. Owen (its 
originator was in fact E. Harrison; cf. CQ 27 [1933] 178f., 28 
[1934] 45f.; Proc. Cam. Phil. Soc. [1924] 27). On palaeographi- 
cal and stylistic grounds I should prefer quasque sine exemplo 
tu nece functa viri. There is not much graphic difference be- 
tween tunece and innece, while quasque would inevitably be- 
come quaeque once the subject tu had been lost. Alcestis died 
the death that was her husband's. But if vice were the 
paradosis I would read it, since functus (est) not seldom = 
‘died.’ 


Prof. Burd. 5.9 mox inde cursim more torrentis freti 
epos ligasti metricum, 
ut nullus aequa lege liber carminum 
oratione texeret. 


How aequa (aeque Schenkl) is construed with the vulgate 
orationem (Scaliger) I do not understand. The MS text makes 
excellent sense, and so does Evelyn White's version (though 
he reads orationem like the rest): ‘more rapidly than any man 
free from the handicap of prosody could shape as much in 


1 I owe this reference to my colleague, Professor Wendell Clausen. 
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prose.’ Cf. Cic. Orat. 70 non modo in vita sed saepissime et in 
poematis et in oratione peccatur, with Sandys' note. 


ibid. 8.5 sedulum cunctis studium docendi, 
fructus exilis tenuisque sermo: 
sed quia nostro docuere in aevo, 
commemorandi. 


The only other example of quia adduced by L. Müller, De 
Re Metrica?, 412, Paul. Nol. Carm. 32.22 (Muratori; = 21.632, 
von Hartel) is a false reading (quia for quibus) which von 
Hartel does not so much as mention. This one is easily 
removed by adding et (= etiam). The teaching careers of these 
long bygone professors reached into Ausonius’ lifetime; cf. 4.3 
tamen, quod aevo floruisti proximo / iuvenisque te vidi senem, 
/ honore maestae non carebis neniae. 


ibid. 9 et te, quem cathedram temere usurpasse loquuntur 
nomen grammatici nec meruisse putant, 
voce ciebo tamen, simplex, bone, amice, sodalis, 
iucunde, hoc ipso care magis studio 
quod, quamvis impar, nomen tam nobile amasti 
emeritos inter commemorande viros. 


Modern texts present either the paradosis, which places 
commemorande on a par with the previous vocatives (clearly 
wrong), or Scaliger's unconstruable es meritos. et meritos 
(edd. vett.), which Peiper does not mention, is certainly right. 
et connects commemorande with care. 


ibid. 12.5 grammaticum juvenem tantum te fama ferebat, 
tum quoque tam tenuis, quam modo nulla manet. 


Out of the pentameter translators manage to extract 'but 
even this was so slight that it no longer lingers now.' Since 
Ausonius is unlikely to have written quam manet for ut man- 
eat, read quae. tam tenuis (sc. quam fuit) effectively — valde 
tenuis. 
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ibid. 16.9 nobilis et dotata uxor, domus et schola, cultae 
principum amicitiae contigerunt iuveni, 
dum Constantini fratres opulenta Tolosa 
exilii specie sepositos cohibet. 


Records are said to be otherwise silent on this residence of 
Constantine's brothers at Toulouse. The absurdity of exilii 
specie sepositos drove Jasinski to render 'en un isolement 
semblable à un exil.' Others (e.g. Evelyn White: ‘in nominal 
exile") disregard it. Ausonius must be saying that the brothers 
were banished in fact, though not in name. sepositos is vox 
propria; cf. Tac. Hist. 1.13.3 mox suspectum in eadem Pop- 
paea in provinciam Lusitaniam specie legationis seposuit, 
with H. Heubner's note on 1.10.1: ‘seponere ist stehender Aus- 
druck für eine in gelinder Form vollzogene, háufig durch 
einen Auftrag oder ein Amt bemántelte Verbannung miss- 
liebiger Personen' (with examples. For exilii read hospitii; cf. 
Manil. 4.764 Rhodos, hospitium recturi principis orbem (sc. 
Tiberii). The error is more likely to have been psychological, 
the copyist perceiving the underlying sense, than due to de- 
facement of the beginning of the line or to a marginal gloss such 
as re vera exilio. 


ibid. 17.1 Exuperi, memorande mihi, facunde sine arte, 
incessu gravis. et verbis ingentibus, ore 
pulcher et ad summam motuque babituque venusto, 
copia cui fandi longe pulcherrima, quam si 
auditu tenus acciperes, deflata placeret, 
discussam scires solidi nihil edere sensus: 
Palladiae primum toga te venerata Tolosae 
mox pepulit levitate pari. 


Of modern editors only Schenkl realised that the opening 
sentence needs a main verb. His successors end with a full stop 
at sensus (6). 


ibid. 18.11 verum oneranda mihi non sunt, memoranda recepi 
fata; sat est dictum cuncta perisse simul: 
non tamen et nomen, quo te non fraudo, receptum 
inter grammaticos praetenuis meriti. 
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Professor Marcellus has been presented as a man of distin- 
guished natural abilities (indole egregia), whose lectures in 
Narbonne attracted large attendances, earning him the title of 
grammaticus and riches to boot. An unspecified reverse, the 
result of a twisted moral character (pravi ingenii), brought this 
brilliant career to an abrupt close. After that the attentive 
reader can only be shocked and puzzled to see him finally 
dismissed inter grammaticos praetenuis meriti. Substitute non 
tenuis. The negative having dropped out, as negatives so often 
do, the scansion was restored by the first means that came to 
hand. 


Ecl. 7.18 non aliter libra est. si defuit uncia, totus 

non erit as nomenque deunx iam cassus habebit. 

20 nec dextans retinet nomen sextante remoto, 
et dodrans quadrante satus auctore carebit 
divulsusque triens prohibet persistere bessem. 
iam quincunx tibi nullus erit si prama revellas. 
et semis cui semis erit pereuntibus assis. 

25 partibus? et cuius librae pars septima septunx? 
libra igitur, totum si nulla in parte vacillet. 


Throughout this passage and in the lines preceding it the 
poet makes the point that if the as or the libra loses any com- 
ponent part, then the remainder also loses its existence as a 
fraction of the whole. This is illustrated by seven examples in 
ascending order from the uncia to the septunx. 

In 21 I am inclined to keep satus auctore (‘the author of its 
being’), understanding remoto with quadrante from the previ- 
ous line, but prefer Peiper’s obelus to carens (Gronovius), 
adopted by Pastorino. For the vox nihili in 23 gramma, 'lot- 
tima congiettura di Peiper,' has found much favour and may be 
right (a gramma is the equivalent of Latin scrupulus, one third 
of a drachma and so one twenty-fourth of an uncia). But the 
pattern of the first four examples is somewhat abruptly 
changed, gramma being substituted for the expected septun- 
cem. I own to a suspicion that Ausonius wrote septunce re- 
vulso. The corruption might have started with tun misread as 
am (cf. Housman on Manil. III. 395 for confusion between a 
and ti); or f may have been misread as r (ibid. II.5). 
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In 25f. credit is due to Pastorino for correctly rendering ‘e il 
“semis” (V5) per chi sarà ‘‘semis?’’ ' (i.e. the half will have no 
complementary half), but not for continuing ‘e sette parti di 
quale libbra sara il ‘‘septunce?’’ " Jasinski is formally correct, 
though I doubt if he understood any better: ‘et de quelle livre le 
septunx sera-t-il le septième parti?’ pars septima in its normal 
sense of ‘one seventh’ is unintelligible here. It must be taken as 
‘the seventh fraction,’ i.e. seventh in the series from uncia to 
libra. pereuntibus librae partibus has to be supplied from the 
previous question. 


ibid. 24.19 aut duplicem cultum [sc. visne dicam] quem Neptunalia 
dicunt 
et quem de Conso consiliisque vocant? 
festa haec navigiis aut quae celebrata quadrigis 
iungunt Romanos finitimosque duces. 


An unhelpful comma is sometimes placed after haec or after 
navigiis. Translators render as though haec were followed by 
illa instead of aut quae (‘fétes dont les unes se célébrent avec 
des navires, les autres avec des chars’). Perhaps haec should 
be replaced by aut and the question mark after vocant by a 
comma. festa can then be taken in apposition to cultum and the 
couplet construed festa quae aut navigiis aut quadrigis celeb- 
rata R. f. d. iungunt. The Sabine women were carried off at the 
Consualia, but since Consus was identified with Neptune and 
‘the two feasts being in honour of one god constituted a double 
act of worship' (Evelyn White), the pentameter applies to 
both. 


Mos. 43 ipse tuos quotiens miraris in amne recursus 
legitimosque putas prope segnius ire meatus! 


Evelyn White misunderstands these lines, which are cor- 
rectly rendered by Jasinski and Pastorino. They should not be 
separated from those preceding with a full stop, as by Peiper 
and others. I have substituted an exclamation mark for the 
usual interrogative. I also think that Ausonius wrote tuo. 
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ibid. 372 mille alii [sc. amnes], prout quemque suus magis impetus 
urget, 
esse tui cupiunt; tantus properantibus undis 
ambitus aut mores. 


mores cannot be made to mean ‘désir,’ ‘desiderio, and 
‘such their character’ would require hi for aut. tanti mores has 
to be taken ‘so powerful their (good) morals;’ cf. Stat. Silv. 1.2. 
164 quis morum fideique modus? The haste of the tributaries to 
join the Moselle could be due to mutual rivalry or to proper 
deference to the great river. 


Ordo Nob. Urb. 8.3 quae [sc. Capua] freta secundis 
nescivit servare modum. nunc subdita Romae 
aemula, nunc fidei memor; ante infida, senatum 
sperneret an coleret dubitans, sperare curules 
Campanis ausa auspiciis unoque suorum 
consule, ut imperium divisi adtolleret orbis. 


The vulgate ante is Heinsius' conjecture for at (V). Better 
aut, with a different punctuation: nunc subdita Romae, / 
aemula nunc; fidei memor aut infida; senatum / sperneret sqq. 

The sources for the demand presented to the Roman Senate 
by the Campanians after Cannae (Liv. 23.6.6; Cic. Leg. Agr. 
2.95; Sil. 11.60) mention only the matter of the Consulship. 
Livy inclines to discredit the whole story as too similar to that 
of the demands made over a century earlier by the Latins. 
These included, as was no more than logical, equal representa- 
tion in the Senate (Liv. 8.5.5). Ausonius might well suppose, 
even if he had not actually found it in his reading, that the 
Campanians asked the same. Perhaps he wrote cuperet, 
*doubting whether to scorn the Senate or to desire it,' desire, 
that is, to get it into her own hands. This makes a sharper 
point; but coleret is not impossible. 


Lud. Sept. Sap. 91 rex, an tyrannus, Lydiae Croesus fuit 
his in beatus, dives insanum in modum, 
lateribus aureis templa qui divis dabat. 
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So V, and so editors, with Scaliger’s beatis. P has is beatus. 
The vulgate (‘one of those happy men’ Evelyn White) can 
scarcely be right. Read sibi beatus, ‘happy in his own eyes’? 


ibid. 133 huic quam pauca diu loquuntur Attici! 


huic V, hui p, hiis P. So Chilon the Spartan, referring to 
Solon's lengthy contribution immediately foregoing. Editors 
are rightly agreed on huil, but for the rest go their different 
ways. The most acceptable is Scaliger's: hui! quam pauca 
quam diu |. A.! (hui extrametrical). Peiper's hui, quam pauca 
di! l. A. is hard to forgive. The simplest answer is hui, pauca 
quam diu l. A. 


ibid. 144 officia cuncta, pudor, honor, constantia 
in hoc, et illa spreta nobis gloria. 


hoc is Chilon's motto, yvà0. osavrtóv. Pastorino rightly re- 
jects Peiper's ulla, yet renders 'insieme al disprezzo di ogni 
gloria’ (= Jasinski [reading ulla], ‘ainsi que le mépris de toute 
gloire; Evelyn White runs wild). The meaning must be: ‘that 
glory which we Spartans despise.' Where Ausonius got hold of 
the notion that Spartans despised glory (agiAodo€geiv) is 
another matter. 


ibid. 194 nam populus iste, quo theatrum cingitur, 
totus bonorum est. hostium tellus habet 
dixisse quos me creditis plures malos. 


Bias explains his motto, of zA&iorot xaxoí. The nonsensical 
creditis (V) must yield to credite (P); on the lengthened vowel 
see L. Müller, De Re Metrica?, 389. plures is perhaps better 


? Evelyn White renders Santonus 'Saintes' and Pastorino has the note: 
‘Santonus. Generalmente chiamato Mediolanum Santonum (= Saintes) in 
Aquitania.' Ausonius may have been thinking of the chief town in the district, 
but there is no reason not to understand Santonus as Santoni, like populos 
Aquitania rura colentes. 
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taken with dixisse than, according to the usual punctuation 
(comma after creditis), with habet malos. 


Caes. 9 vitae sors, mors foeda tibi, nec digne, Vitelli, 
qui fieres Caesar: sic sibi fata placent. 


vit(a)e VB, vita PZM?. Pastorino keeps vitae sors: ‘hai 
avuto in sorte una vita e una morte vergognosa.' The conjec- 
tures vitae ut fors (Gronovius), vita excors (Schenkl), vita 
ferox (Peiper, in text), vita atrox (Peiper, in app. crit.) are all 
wide of the mark. Ausonius had in mind Tacitus' famous de- 
scription (Hist. 3.36.1): umbraculis hortorum abditus, ut ig- 
nava animalia, quibus si cibum suggeras iacent torpentque, on 
which Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. 1: *Tacitus fairly calls him 
a hog, but it is by substituting for a coarse word a very fine 
image.' mors would readily suggest sors to a not too intelligent 
copyist puzzled by vita suis. 


ibid. 19 Helvi, iudicio et consulto lecte senati, 
(Helvius Pertinax) princeps decretis prodite, non studiis. 
quod doluit male fida cohors, errore probato, 
curia quod castris cesserat imperio. 


‘This angered the treacherous bodyguard, once their delu- 
sion was plain, for the Senate had yielded place to the army in 
authority’ (Evelyn White). What delusion? Where is the main 
verb (the tendency of Ausonius’ editors to leave vocatives in 
the air can only be deplored)? What does the last line explain? 
Solutions are to be found in a reformed punctuation and the 
change of a letter (o to u): . . . non studiis, / quod doluit male 
fida cohors, errore probatum / curia quod sqq. ‘It was proved 
by error that power had passed from the Senate to the army.’ 
The error, of course, lay in the appointment of Pertinax with- 
out military approval. For the construction probatum (est) 
quod cesserat cf. Paul. Nol. Carm. 31.557 docet . . . quod . . . 
vita perennis erit, et sim. 
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Epist. 5.34 aspera quae testis et dulcia, farris opimae. 


As a description of oysters farris opimi (so Peiper) is admit- 
tedly bizarre. carnis opimae (Vinetus), ignored by Peiper but 
read by Schenkl and Pastorino (cf. 23 opimi / visceris), makes 
excellent sense, one might almost say the only possible sense, 
but why was the simple and satisfactory carnis corrupted to 
farris? This is a letter to Paulus, to whom Ausonius likes to use 
his Greek; cf. 6.9 numquam ipse torquet aviAaxa. If he wrote 
gaQxóc, sarcos (= farcos) might well suggest farris to a puz- 
zled scribe. 


ibid. 10.19 sic, qui venalis tam longa aetate Crebennus 
non habet emptorem, sit tibi pro pretio. 


The last words have been strangely misunderstood, e.g. by 
Evelyn White: ‘so may Crebennus be thine for a reward.’ The 
wish is simply that the possession of this unsalable property 
may give its owner the pleasure he would have got from the 
money if it had sold. 


ibid. 19.33 debeo quod natus, suadet pia cura nepotis 
addendum patri, quo veneremur avum. 


The letter is headed Ausonius ad patrem de suscepto filio. 

The translators are again at sea: ‘what I owe as a son, my 
dear love for thy grandson moves me, his father, to increase, 
the more to honour thee as a grandsire' (Evelyn White and, 
almost identically, Pastorino; Jasinski is incomprehensible). 
addere does not mean 'increase' and quo veneremur does not 
mean 'the more to honour.' Let us see what a new punctuation 
can do: 


debeo quod natus suadet pia cura nepotis, 
addendum patri quo veneremur avum. 


‘My affection for the grandson urges my duty as a son, so that I 
have to honour the grandfather in addition to the father.’ 
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ibid. 22.14 ille licet tristis senio nec voce serenus 
aspera contractae minitetur iurgia frontis, 
numquam immanis erit, placet adsuetudine vultus 
qui semel imbuerit. rugas nutricis amabit 
qui refugit matrem. 


placet adsuetudine (ass-) Z, placita suetudine VP. I greatly 
prefer the reading of the Z family to the vulgate placida (Barth) 
suetudine. suetudo seems to be found only in Paulinus of Pella 
(twice; the second reference in Lewis and Short should be 
281), who himself admits to his difficulties in learning Latin. 
placida is only in the way. Let the comma after erit become a 
full stop and qui be replaced with Mommsen (quoi; so Schenkl) 
and Peiper by cui = ei quem. 


ibid. 27.13 et mansit [sc. iugum amicitiae], dum laeta fides nec cura 
laborat 
officii servare vices, sed sponte feruntur 
incustoditum sibi continuantia cursum. 


What is the subject of feruntur? officia? Then read officiis. 


ibid. 27.48 ocius illa iugi fatalis solvere lora 
Pellaeum potuisse ducem reor, abdita opertis 
principiis et utroque caput celantia nodo. 


*. . . the lashings of that fate-fraught yoke, although their 
beginning was concealed from view and their end hidden by a 
double knot’ (the French and Italian are no improvement). 
Justin, 11.7.5 might have been of some assistance: igitur Alex- 
ander . . . iugum plaustri requisivit. quo exhibito, cum capita 
loramentorum intra nodos abscondita reperire non posset, vio- 
lentius oraculo usus, gladio loramenta caedit, atque ita resol- 
utis nexibus latentia in nodis capita invenit. A thong has two 
ends, which can be called 'beginnings' (principia) or 'heads' 
(capita). Both lay concealed, each in its knot, or knot-complex 
(utroque nodo). 
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ibid. 27.75 quod si intervalli spatium tolerabile limes 
poneret exiguus (quamvis longa omnia credant 
qui simul esse volunt), faceret tamen ipsa propinquos 
cura locus, mediis iungens distantia verbis; 
Santonus ut sibi Burdigalam, mox iungit Aginnum 
illa sibi et populos Aquitanica rura colentes; 
utque duplex Arelas Alpinae tecta Viennae 
Narbonemque pari spatio sibi conserit; et mox 
quinquiplicem socias tibi, Martie Narbo, Tolosam. 


If only Paulinus (of Nola) were not so very far away, in 
Caesarea Augusta (Saragossa), the distance could be bridged 
by an intermediate town, presumably as rendezvous. Two 
examples of such linkages are produced: (a) the Santoni?— 
Burdigala (Bordeaux)—Aginnum (Agen) and Aquitania (in the 
narrower sense, the region south ot the Garonne); and (b) Vien- 
na (Vienne)—Arelas (Arles)—-Narbo (Narbonne)— Tolosa 
(Toulouse). To introduce this idea we have 80f.: *affection's 
self would make the places near, spanning the interval with a 
bridge of words’ (‘ils auraient la parole pour intermédiaire, 
'congiungendo l'intervallo per il tramite della parola"). verbis 
seems irrelevant. What is meant by a 'bridge of words'? Pre- 
sumably letters. But even in Spain Paulinus could be reached 
by letters (such as this one). Perhaps vinclis (‘links’). 


ibid. 28.6 anne pudet si quis tibi iure paterno 
vivat amicus adhuc maneasque obnoxius heres? 


The translators imagine that Ausonius is setting himself in a 
fatherly relationship towards Paulinus. Actually he is alluding 
to the friendship between their parents; cf. 27.9 iugum quod 
utrique parentes | ad senium nostri traxere ab origine vitae | 
impositumque piis heredibus usque manere / optarunt, dum 
longa dies dissolveret aevum. 


Epigr. 33.1 ‘Cuius opus?’ ‘Phidiae, qui signum Pallados eius 
quique Iovem fecit. tertia palma ego sum. 
sum dea quae rara et paucis OCCASIO nota.' 
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The third line should run: ‘sum dea.’ ‘quae?’ ‘rara et paucis 
occasio nota.’ Cf. the model, Anth. Pal. 16.275 (Posidippus), 
addressed to a statue of Katodc: 


A. Tic, nó0ev ô nddortns; B. Xinveviog. A. otvoua 67 Tic; 
B. Atournos. A. ot 66, tic; B. Kougóc 6 xavdapdtwo. 
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SOME ALLEGED RELATIONSHIPS IN LUCIAN’S 
OPUSCULA 


Because of the large number of cross-references among Lu- 
cian’s works, scholars have suggested a number of natural 
associations between compositions. These may be used to es- 
tablish a chronological sequence or a deliberate arrangement 
intended for performance; or they may simply illustrate Lu- 
cian’s habits of varying the same material as often as possible. 
Several well-known ‘pairings’ are still controversial and call 
for further discussion. In general it has been tempting to seize 
on afew plausible groupings when too many others are equally 
possible. I wish to show that Lucian’s techniques of repetition 
and variation stand in the way of any facile solutions. 


(a) Bacchus-Ver. Hist. I 


Scholars have repeatedly connected the prolalia Bacchus 
with the second book of Ver. Hist. The link depends on Bacch. 
7, where the author is comparing himself to an old man drink- 
ing from the spring of Silenus; the next year drinkers miracu- 
lously resume their drunken inspiration where they broke off 
last time. A. Thimme! inferred that Lucian is looking back to 
the previous year, when he recited Ver. Hist. I; Bacch. would 
then be an attractive way of introducing the sequel. 

There are other hints of the same kind: in Bacch. 5 Lucian 
refers to xóuov xowdàv tiv vóre xaroðv, which also suggests 
that the author is making a comeback. And the drinkers at the 
spring (7) are able ovveyy AaAciv xai órjoeu uaxoàc ovveíostv: 
this is in effect what Lucian himself promised to do at the 
outset of Ver. Hist. I. (2ff.). And the battle-scene in Bacch. 3f. 
could conceivably be a reminder to the audience of Lucian's 
previous performance. 

But all this is inconclusive. Cross-references between the 


! Jahrbuch für klassische Philologie 34 (1888) 562. 
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two works are insufficient evidence: there are also strong 
parallels between Bacch. and Ver. Hist. I (the comic battle, 
Bacch. 3ff., Ver. Hist. 1. 16ff.; Dionysius in India, Bacch. 1-4, 
Ver. Hist. I. 7); it could equally well have been the preface to 
this book, or indeed the germ from which Lucian originally 
developed Ver. Hist. as a whole. He could easily have intro- 
duced Silenus' Spring for its own sake: the motif itself is paral- 
leled in the Saturnalia, where the aged Cronos has retired, and 
in his case also drunken revelry resumes only once a year. And 
Bacch. would still be a good enough captatio benevolentiae 
after any other length of time. Moreover the new work it intro- 
duces need not be a sequel to a previous recitation: it has only 
to be a work of the same general character. 

Helm? ruled out any reference to Ver. Hist. II Because it 
contained none of the avti tot xittot olôņgov which Lucian's 
audience finds in his novelties (Bacch. 5): but in fact there is 
some fun at the expense of philosophers (17ff.) which varies 
the satirical material in Vit. Auct. It is true, however, that 
several other works fall naturally into pairs which might fulfill 
this requirement better: Vit. Auct.-Piscator, Icar.-Neky., 
Gall.-Katapl. or even Saturnalia 1-18/19-39? could be divided 
so that the second part could serve as a sequel. All these are 
onovdoyésota in a much more obvious way than Ver. Hist. 
and Lucian’s remarks in Bacch. 5 about his audience’s expec- 
tations are very similar to the terms in which he describes his 
new genre of satiric dialogue (Bis. Acc. 33f.), with its unex- 
pected Menippean ‘teeth’. The pair Vit. Auct.-Pisc. might be 
specially appropriate, since the philosophers claim that they 
have felt Lucian's shafts (Pisc. 7: 6¢ mao’ r)uóv và togetuata, 
Oc onc, Aafov xa0' uv éró&svec). 

On the other hand there are also other prolaliae which would 
lead equally well into Ver. Hist. II: Heracles, where Lucian 
ends by declaring that he is about to set sail once more (8); or 
de Electro, which is addressed to those who are coming be- 
cause of reports of Lucian's previous performances, and ex- 


2 R. Helm, s.v. Loukianos, PW XIII.2.1731 (hereafter Helm PW). 
3 J. Schwartz, Biographie de Lucien de Samosate (Brussels 1965) 93ff., fails 
to prove decisively that the two halves belong to separate Saturnalia. 
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pect to find amber and swansongs (6): these refer to travellers’ 
tales like those of Ver. Hist. I, and Lucian also claims (Electr. 
6) that his audience know his discourse to be daioixov xai 
auvGoy;this is the same sort of ironic remark as they would 
hear in Ver. Hist. 11.31: éy@ yogotàg eiyov eig todmoy tac 
éAnidacg: ovdev yàg Euavtd pevtdos sindvtt ovvgauotáumv. 
Helm (PW 1763f.) treats Ver. Hist. I-II as a unity: one 
cannot stop a recitation in which the author leaves himself in 
the middle of a whale, then get him out only a year later with 
no further preparation. But this begs a number of questions. 
Lucian leaves the audience in the lurch at the end of book II, 
with a promise to continue with more adventures in a third 
book which was probably never written; and the idea of an 
audience left in suspense may actually have appealed to him 
(cf. Icar. 4: où yàg doteidv ye tò 0éoua xeygvóva qíAov 
Eyxatadinetv). But the basic problem is that there is nothing to 
prevent convenient re-adjustments for different occasions. On 
one occasion he could easily have recited book I and enough of 
book H to get himself out of the whale (a new ‘run’ of adven- 
tures does not start till II. 4); he might easily indeed have com- 
posed only so much in the first instance. It would be perfectly 
feasible when reciting the complete work to move the book 
division to a point where it created the most suspense, if a 
sequel were to follow in the immediate future. All we can 
safely say is that Bacchus is one ofthe prologues which Lucian 
could have used for a separate performance of book II; but all 


the avenues are still open, and we are not going to find out very, 


much about Lucian's performing conditions from guesswork of 
this kind. 


(b) Peregrinus-Fugitivi 


In Fugit. 1f. and 7 Lucian makes the gods remark with some 
indifference on Peregrinus' suicide. Scholars have compared 
Lucian's ‘attitude’ here to the standpoint he adopts in Pere- 
grinus itself, but relate the two works in different ways. Ber- 
nays* and his followers accept that Lucian wrote his main 


* Lukian und die Kyniker (Berlin 1879) 50; M. Croiset, Essai sur la vie et les 
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pamphlet against Peregrinus, and later shifted his anger from 
the master to his Cynic followers in Fugit. Helm? and Caster$ 
adopted the reverse order: Lucian reacted mildly in Fugit., but 
the growing cult of Peregrinus provoked him to produce a 
sterner protest. 

Both sides, then, are convinced that Lucian changed his 
attitude to Peregrinus between the two works. But in the light 
of similar passages elsewhere in Lucian this need not be so. He 
merely expresses the same viewpoint from different angles and 
at different lengths—two of his usual techniques of variation. 
In Peregrinus he is offended at Peregrinus’ pretentions to di- 
vinity (39, cf. 4); in Fugit, gods have scarcely heard of him, 
and are not specially interested (Fugit. 1f., 7): Apollo knows 
him as ovx ayevyyjg Oavuarozoióg (1); Zeus is so far from 
being concerned with the rights and wrongs of Peregrinus' fate 
that he is much more offended by the stench of burning! This is 
the correct nuance of the much discussed words: Z: óc U OTE 
yevéo0at GqeAgv. 'AH: otbvo ygnoróc 6 yégov ny xai ává&iog 
&y nvo? anodwihéiva; Z: xai totto uèv tows: aad’ yò 
JzOoÀÀAgv thy ànóíav uéuvnuat àvaoyóuevog tote oz xvíongc 
xovnods. Is Zeus making some concession to Peregrinus? 
Even if he does, this would still correspond exactly to a gibe in 
Peregrinus 26: éyà yàp Ówpooaíugv àv 7) uiv unóéva tov 
Oev ayavaxtyoety, ei Heoeyoivog xaxds àzo0ávor. It should 
be clear that Zeus is not indignant about P's bad end—only 
about the pollution: this is merely a humorous twist to the 
situation at Timon 9, where he remembers Timon for the sweet 
smell of his sacrifices. Moreover Lucian's total hostility is 
quite clear even in this frivolous setting: Philosophy herself 
was not even at Olympia to see bim die (7), thus denying his 
claim to be a philosopher. And Lucian introduces two other 
details here which he usually reserves for rogues: P. is com- 


oeuvres de Lucien (Paris 1882) 37 n. 2, 74; F. Fritzsche, ed., Lucianus 
Samosatensis (Rostock 1860-82) 11.11.238. 

5 Lukian und Menipp (Leipzig 1906) 308 n. 1 (hereafter Helm LM); contra, 
Capelle, BPAW 43 (1914) 269; Harmon, Lucian LCL V.54 n. 2. 

5 M. Caster, Lucien et la pensée religieuse de son temps (Paris 1937) 255; cf. 
246 (hereafter Caster). : 
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pared to Empedocles (Fugit. 2; cf. Dial. Mort. 20.4);7 and the 
moon spies on him, as she spies on bogus philosophers at Icar. 
20f. 

Both sides have used dubious arguments to support their 
chronology: followers of Bernays® argued that Zeus does not 
quote Peregrinus' speech at Olympia (Fugit. 3), because he has 
already quoted it in Peregrinus (32ff.). Helm pointed out that 
this would not deter Lucian from repeating it (LM 308 n.1). 
Apart from this, Lucian uses praeteritio for its own sake as a 
comic effect: Hermes Agoraeus is cut off in the middle of his 
messenger speech (J. Trag. 33); and Pan is cut off as he is 
about to reveal philosophers' private lives (Bis. Acc. 11). It is 
worth remembering that Lucian quotes precious little of Pere- 
grinus' alleged speech at Peregr. 32ff. anyway: all he heard 
above the commotion was two classical reminiscences (!). 

On the other hand Helm contended (ibid.) that Peregrinus 
could only have been written after P. had a cult: when Lucian 
‘foresees’ the honours heaped on him (27, 41) he is indulging in 
post eventum prophecy. We happen to know that Peregrinus 
did indeed receive a statue? in due course; but this was not the 
kind of detail Lucian had to wait and see with his own eyes: 
statues are a constant subject for humour or attack (Anach. 17, 
38; Katapl. 11; Philops. 18ff.); and Lucian even commits the 
flagrant anachronism of decreeing one to Timon (Timon 51, 
Bompaire 526). When he would have us believe that Peregrinus 
was venerated as a second-in-command to Christ even before 
his suicide (11), then it is clear that no apotheosis could be too 
much for him. Peregrinus' cult is not much different from the 
extravagant but wholly bookish 'cult' of Hephaestion at 
Calumnia 17f. 

These arguments show that there is no ground to speculate 
on the relationship between Fugit. and Peregrinus: the former 


7 This comparison cannot exempt Peregrinus from being a rogue, as Helm 
evidently assumed. Medayyodia is only Empedocles’ pretext for suicide in the 
latter passage. 

$ Fritzsche, loc. cit.; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog (Leipzig 1895) 11.308 n. 1 
(hereafter Hirzel). 

? Athenagoras pro Christianis 26, (145f. Geffcken). 
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might have been almost due for recitation when Lucian came 
to know of the suicide, so that he had only the opportunity for 
a brief allusion; or both could have been produced concur- 
rently, or in reverse order. Whatever the sequence, they only 
illustrate Lucian’s normal way of manipulating his literary rep- 
ertoire. 


(c) Scytha-Toxaris 


Both these 'Scythian' pieces deal with a character named 
Toxaris, and the theme of both is friendship. It would be futile 
to debate which came first, or whether Scytha was conceived 
as the prolalia to Toxaris;!? we have to ask whether Lucian is 
writing about the same Toxaris at all. In Scytha he is a pred- 
ecessor of Anacharsis and contemporary of Solon (8); in Tox- 
aris the tales are told as ‘contemporary’ events (tørv xaf’ 
"nuc avtots IO)—but contemporary with whom? 

Hirzel and others!! assume that the two are identical; Har- 
mon (LCL V.101) and Bompaire!? take the Toxaris of Tox. to 
be a contemporary of Lucian himself, to whom the author has 
merely applied a convenient 'Scythian' name. There is cer- 
tainly a glaring anachronism if Tox. is set in the sixth century 
B.C.: Mnesippus refers to an Emperor in Italy, and Gyarus is 
used as a prison (17f.). Sinko! suggests that the embassy of 
Mnesippus to Massilia would itself be an anachronism under 
the Empire; but settling disputes between cities was one of the 
roles in which the second-century sophists most frequently 
cast themselves.!^ In Lucian's eyes there is as little difference 
as possible between the sixth (or fifth) century and the present; 
there are numerous cases of confusion—and fusion—of times;!^ 


10 As Schwartz assumed, Biographie op. cit. 45. 

11 Th, Sinko, Eos 14 (1908) 123; Schwartz, ibid. 

12 J, Bompaire, Lucien écrivain, imitation et création (Paris 1958) 682 n. 1, cf. 
515 n. 2 (hereafter Bompaire). 

13 Ibid. n. 3. 

14 See G. Bowersock, Greek Sophists in the Roman Empire (Oxford 1969) 
43ff. 

15 Bompaire 519-27. 
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and in this case it would have been at least conceivable for 
the author to lose himself in the details of a single antique tale 
and let slip a detail which could only be contemporary from his 
own point of view. 

Bompaire tries to imply that there is a difference in Lucian’s 
presentation of the two Toxarises. The Toxaris of Scytha is 
‘totalement hellénisé; (682 n. 1): but so, apparently, is the Tox- 
aris of Tox., since he shows more insight into Greek charac- 
ters (9.36) than Lucian gives to Anacharsis in his conversation 
with Solon throughout Anacharsis. Even if Toxaris were not 
fully Hellenised at this point, he could still be the same charac- 
ter, seen at an earlier stage in his sojourn in Greece. 

But Lucian’s practice elsewhere is revealing: he uses vague- 
ly identical characters in different dialogues, without taking 
the trouble to harmonise or relate them precisely. Cyniscus 
appears as a Cynic philosopher in Katapl., but as a mouthpiece 
for anti-Stoic arguments in J. Conf., without any special refer- 
ence to the usual ‘Cynic’ attributes; Micyllus can be a poor but 
happy cobbler, neighbour of the parvenu Simon, in Gall. 26 
and 29 (cf. 33), but a poor miserable cobbler, neighbour of the 
tyrant Megapenthes, in Katapl. 14ff.; and Menippus himself is 
not fully consistent either,'® even when he is undoubtedly one 
and the same person throughout. In the case of Toxaris Lucian 
is just as careless: if he had really set out to portray a new, 
present-day Toxaris in Tox., it would perhaps be strange that 
he missed the opportunity of claiming the original Toxaris as 
his ancestor and namesake, or that he makes no allusion what- 
ever to his 'typical' countryman Anacharsis. We might also 
have expected Lucian himself to appear as the Greek, either as 
Lycinus (Navig., Herm., Eunuch., Symp.) or "Tychiades' 
(Philops.); instead he has introduced the colourless name 
Mnesippus, for this one dialogue only. It may be that he had no 
Greek before Solon with whom he could pair Toxaris; if he had 
found one, he might have been a little more consistent with his 
allusions in the tales; it would have been clearer to himself, not 


16 In Icaromenippus, for example, he is a humane gentleman throughout, 
while in Dial. Mort. 10 he emerges as a vindictive brute. 
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to mention the reader, that Toxaris here is more firmly rooted 
in the sixth century than the second. 


(d) Juppiter Confutatus-Icaromenippus 

Helm (LM 116-19) speculated at length on the relationship 
between J. Conf. and Icar. 23ff., and regarded the former as an 
‘extract’ from the same source. J. Conf. is a conversation be- 
tween Zeus and 'Cyniscus', with no specified setting, but be- 
ginning with an abrupt ’Ey@ 6é, à Ze; at Icar. 23ff. Menippus 
has a conversation with Zeus during his visit to heaven. 

But the opening need only be used to indicate that any con- 
versation is in progress, as Helm's numerous parallels show; 
and a phrase like otx of)’ 60ev tatra xes uot 
avuxtqoonxog (J. Conf. 16) is scarcely evidence in itself that 
Cyniscus has come to Zeus.!? Hirzel (11.322) thought that 
Cyniscus was praying to Zeus from earth: and Lucian does use 
a similar fiction in Saturnalia, where Cronos’ priest is accosted 
by Cronos on earth (11).!1? But there is no need to force either 
setting on Lucian here: a conversation with a god is a literary 
and moral theme in its own right regardless of specific set- 
ting.!? But the problem is easily resolved by reference to other 
doublets within Lucian: the Dissertatio cum Hesiodo is a con- 
versation between Lycinus and Hesiod, without any specific 
setting or circumstances; while at Ver. Hist. 11.20 Lucian him- 
self has a; short humorous exchange with Homer in the Islands 
of the Blest, which he has visited in the same illicit way as 
Menippus entered heaven. It is clear that these two passages 
are related to each other in the same way as the pair J. Conf.— 
Icar. 23ff.; and it is simply a convenient and economic device 
in varying his material that Lucian should abandon the specific 


17 Sinko (Symbolae chronologicae ad scripta Plutarchi et Luciani, [Cracow 
1947] 58) gratuitously adds ‘Cyniscus contentus in terram revertitur’ (!). 

18 Helm (LM 117) notes that both in Icar. and J. Conf. 1 the subject is (vain) 
human wishes; but this is also the case in Saturnalia 1, which does not fit his 
argument. 

19 E.g. the ‘si quis deus’ theme, Hor. Sat. I.i.15ff.; cf. Epict. Diss. 1.1.10; 
Max. Tyr. Or. XLI.2 (Hobein). 
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setting (and change the names slightly) when he uses this kind 
of conversation as a full-scale dialogue rather than an inter- 
lude. There is therefore no sure way to relate it to a specific 
source in 'Menippus', as Helm wished to do; and we need not 
impose a setting on J. Conf. 


(e) Kataplous and Others 


There are numerous cross references between Katapl. and 
other works:?? Lucian exploits the theme of Katabasis more 
intensively than almost any other. But it is easy to force such 
doublets into ambitious and far-fetched parallels: Hirzel 
(I1.322-23) treated Katapl.—J. Conf. as a pair like Icar.—Neky.; 
but all they have in common is the single character Cyniscus 
and the lack of any dialogue frame. But they have no parallel 
motif like that of Icar.-Neky. ('Menippus, dissatisfied with 
philosophers, decides to travel’). The difference between Icar. 
and Neky. is that M. travels to Heaven and Hades respective- 
ly: now to reproduce such a parallelism here, Lucian would 
need to write some parallel to the argument of J. Conf. and 
transfer it to the underworld. He did indeed do just that, but in 
Dial. Mort. 30, where Sostratus confutes Pluto, by using 
Cyniscus' arguments against Providence to acquit himself. 

Croiset (6) regarded Katapl. as an elongated Dialogue of the 
Dead, just as Dearum Iud. is an elongated Dialogue of the 
Gods. But Katapl. is much longer and more sophisticated in 
structure than Dear. Iud. (1812 Teubner pages against 81); the 
latter still retains its character as a brief excerpt; and a better 
counterpart to it among the Hades pieces would be Dial. Mort. 
10 (just over 5 Teubner pages). In relation to the rest of Dial. 
Mort. this piece is equally comprehensive: and all it lacks is a 
similar subtitle. 


(f) Philopseudes-Navigium 


In this case we have a different problem. Schissel?! (cf. 


?? Helm LM 67f., 191ff., 333ff. 
21 O. Schissel von Fleschenberg, Novellenkrünze Lukians (Halle 1912). 
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Bompaire 465) had no difficulty in associating Navigium and 
Philopseudes as corrections of tales; but Caster (334) tries to 
break the association: for him the former 'est d'une conception 
plus müre et d'une plus grande valeur documentaire, soit pour 
connaître l'époque de L., soit . . . pour connaitre Lucien lui- 
même’. But the distinction implied here is artificial. Lucian is 
no more interested in contemporary 'religious psychology' 
than he is in Deor. Conc.: he does indeed affect to be raising 
serious questions ("Eyeic uot, à PidAdudetc, ciney, ví mote doa 
égriv Ô nnAÀo0g eig émiÜvuíav tod wevdovg moodyetat; 
Philops. 1), but this is characteristic of his usual mock-erudite 
manner.*? We are in fact dealing with the same basic theme, 
exploited from only slightly different angles. In both dialogues 
Lucian has found an excuse to piece together elaborate fantasy 
in a ‘philosophical’ setting; and uses a ‘Platonic’ opening to 
lead into quite un-platonic material: in Philops. the 
philosophers gather round Eucrates' bedside in imitation of 
Phaedo 60Bff. (cf. the discussion of cures, Charmides SSBff.); 
but their version of a ztzoi vyfjc is a collection of trifling ghost 
stories. In Navig., on the other hand, they start from the 
Peiraeus in the manner of R 327, but their szteoi ztoA«reíag turns 
out to be dreams of plutocracy, military dictatorship, and even 
theocracy! In both cases 'Lycinus' refutes each fantasy with 
cynical but urbane replies. If these are more humane and 
good-humoured in Navig., ?? it is only because Lucian has to 
avoid attacking the philosophers as such in the body of the 
dialogue. Instead he reserves the full impact for a surprise 
attack: only in his final words do we know that he is dealing 
with philosophers—the same kind of victims as in Philops.; but 
this does nothing to alter the tone of his attack. He is merely 
drawing on two different strata of his repertoire: dreams in 
Navig., all other kinds of naivety in Philops. The two pieces 
need never have been intended as a pair; but Lucian has obvi- 
ously produced two independent ‘workings’ of what is essen- 
tially a single theme: the intellectual idiot at the mercy of his 
fantasies. 


22 Cf. Lucian's approach to history in Quomodo historia conscribenda sit. 
The present remark is in fact an imitation of Theophrastus Char. VIII.11. 
?3 Cf. Bompaire 593. 
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One of the most tantalising problems is how to relate the 
miniature dialogues to the rest. Hirzel (11.295) regarded them 
as pilot studies in the combination of Dialogue and Comedy: 
Lucian would then draw on this ‘thematic index’ for his more 
ambitious works. Helm however separated the Dial. Mort. 
from the other groups (PW 1738), as ‘extracts’ from material 
already overworked. Bompaire dismisses such questions as of 
little importance (543); but we should at least attempt to sepa- 
rate what is evidence from what is not. . 

Lucian himself makes two statements about Comic 
Dialogue; that he combined Dialogue and Comedy (Prom. es 
6); and that he combined what amounts to Dialogue, Comedy, 
and Menippus (Bis Acc. 33). Scholars have been quick to infer 
that he made his first experiments with Comic Dialogue in 
Dial. Deor., Dial. Mar., and Dial. Meret. to correspond with 
the first text, but that Dial. Mort. belongs to a later stage, after 
Lucian had added Menippus to this repertoire. But both Lu- 
cian's claims have to be seen in their contexts. In Prom. es 
Lucian has just compiled a comparison between Dialogue and 
Comedy and a two-coloured man (4). It would ruin the point of 
this anecdote if he were to mention Menippus as well; but it 
does not preclude him from having already introduced Menip- 
pus elsewhere: in this case Prometheus es would still be an 
intelligible advertisement for his work. In Bis Acc. 33 on the 
other hand Dialogue complains about Lucian’s insults in three 
phases: (a) he gives her a comic mask, (b) then shuts her up 
with tò ox@upa xai tò tauBov xai xvviouóv xai tov EüsoAw 
xai tov *Aototogarn and lastly (c) sets Menippus on her. If 
this sentence refers to a chronological scheme, we have an 
order Dial. Mar., Dial. Meret., Dial. Deor. (purely comic); 
Timon (Comedy blended with ‘Cynic’ satire); and the 'Menip- 
peans' and Dial. Mort. But is there really any time-sequence 
here at all? It is noteworthy that Sigma catalogues the thefts of 
Tau in similar stages (ud. Voc. 7ff.) (in a context which is also 
closely similar); and in Bis Acc. 34 Lucian answers one tricolon 
with another: first he brought Dialogue down to earth, then 
dusted him down, then yoked him with Comedy (zedrtov uàv 
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... METH OF... éxi Maou ÔÈ). Of course this corresponds to no 
sequence of extant dialogues, nor should we specially expect 
it: it would be rash for anyone to disentangle historical fact 
from rhetorical fun in the previous speech either. 

Lucian's statements, then, are better left alone. But can we 
disentangle anything from the dialogues themselves? Two of 
the largest Dial. Mort. share most of their material with Kata- 
plous; and the minor divergences between the miniatures and 
the larger piece offer us several clues. The catalogue of corpses 
in Katapl. 6ff. is quite different from the doublet in Dial. Mort. 
27. It is a philosopher who dies for love in Katapl. 6—no 
surprise in Lucian, where few love scandals are complete 
without one (Conv. 15, 26; Icar. 16; Peregr. 9; Fugit. 30ff.; and 
many others); but in Dial. Mort. 27.7 the unhappy lover is a 
mercenary Lampis; Lucian uses soldiers in this kind of context 
only in Dial. Meret. (9, 13, 15). Elsewhere also rulers are the 
most likely targets for poisoners Ucar. 15, Gall. 25) as in 
Katapl. 11; but in Dial. Mort. 27.7, as in 7.1, the target is a 
private rich man. Lucian's typical pauper is glad to die (Katapl. 
15); in Dial. Mort. 27.8 a poor fisherman of ninety wants to 
live, and this is clearly presented as a surprise and a departure 
from the norm—only the rich and powerful have anything to 
cling to. The usurper Gnipho (Katapl. 17) is marginally more 
common in Lucian than his doublet Blepsias (Vit. Auct. 23, 
Gall. 30, Timon 58 as against Dial. Mort. 27.7 and Timon 58). 
None of these features is in the least conclusive, but all of them 
point in the same direction—in the miniature Lucian has 
achieved a ‘mechanical’ variation by resorting in each case to 
the slightly less usual alternative. 

This same relationship applies between the judgement 
scenes in Dial. Mort 10 and Kataplous. Again Lucian has cho- 
sen the less obvious name for the humiliated tyrant— 
Lampichus (Dial. Mort. 10.4) as opposed to Megapenthes. 
When his victim protests, the paradox in Katapl. 13 seems 
marginally more appropriate than the doublet at Dial. Mort. 
10.4: xar àvóoóc tvoávvov wigov Aafleiv as against yvuvóv 
fixe tógavvov à&vóga, which might apply to any other type 
of impostor. (This is all the more obvious when the surround- 
ing phraseology is so similar.) The two judgments take place 
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on opposite sides of the Styx, with the version in Katapl. on 
the more traditional far side: we should expect Lucian to im- 
itate Aristophanes as a matter of course in his first version 
(Ran. 7621f.) and change the venue only as a deliberate varia- 
tion. Again, the rival sounds of mourning in the upper world 
(Dial. Mort. 10.12f.) seem a less obvious alternative to the rival 
boating song of the dead (Katapl.); the latter is again the obvi- 
ous imitation (of Dionysus’ rowing song, Ar. Ran. 209ff.). 

Taken together these details suggest that the Dial. Mort. 
versions are an attempt to rework the same material by sub- 
stituting details which are less obvious, and often less effective 
(Lucian would, however, have the opportunity of a more com- 
plete range of characters the second time round, since he could 
now include an athlete (Dial. Mort. 10.5); in Katapl. this 
would have duplicated the energetic Cyniscus, who acts as a 
runner to catch the escaping tyrant (4). Having discharged his 
usual literary debts to Plato and Aristophanes in Kataplous, 
Lucian would then be free in his second version to develop the 
more unusual idea of stripping the souls before judgement in 
order to lighten Charon's boat. 

The first dialogue of the Dial. Mort. series develops the 
portrait of Menippus in some detail. B. MacCarthy?^ took this 
as an indication that Lucian is here writing about Menippus for 
the first time: but it might equally serve as a convenient remind- 
er to an audience at the start of a new series; the technique 
whereby one character gives an exposition of material familiar 
both to his companion and the audience is frequent enough in 
the other miniatures.?5 

On the other side there is not a single piece of evidence to 
support an early date for the miniatures—apart from the pre- 
sumption that Lucian must move from lesser to greater: one 
could equally well argue that Lucian was as liable to write 
comic dialogue in imitation of Aristophanes and Plato by im- 
itating a complete play or dialogue: and that the miniatures, as 
a new and sometimes subtle development of prose paraphrase, 


24 YCS 4 (1934) 12. 
25 E.g. Dial. Mort. 14; Dial. Deor. 5, 15; Dial. Mar. 4. 
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should come later. Nor is there necessarily any reason to di- 
vide the Dial. Mort. chronologically from the rest of the minia- 
tures. The latter are certainly banal, one-dimensional and 
moralistic, besides Dial. Deor. or Dial. Mar.; but this is partly 
due to the limitations of Lucian's subject matter. In the latter 
series he achieves much of his individual humour bythe device 
of presenting an improbable myth as it takes place. When 
Menippus is interviewing dead philosophers in Hades, he has 
no such opportunity. It cannot be argued?$ that the Dial. Mort. 
must be later because Menippus has not yet made his appear- 
ance in the other groups—he has no place among gods, Tritons 
or courtesans. 

These arguments illustrate on a small scale the difficulties 
involved in even the most tentative approach to a chronology: 
we can only say that there is a consensus of slight indications 
in favour of an earlier date for Katapl. than Dial. Mort. 10 and 
27. But again this does not exclude the possibilities that Lucian 
wrote all three simultaneously, or that some other Dial. Mort. 
preceded Katapl. He makes Homer himself deny the tradi- 
tional scholarly assumptions about chronology (Ver. Hist. 
11.20); at present we can expect little help from his own works 
on the same kind of subject. 
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26 Cf. Helm LM 181, 213. 
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ZEITGEIST AND ANCIENT HISTORIANS 
IN EARLY 19TH CENTURY GERMANY 


Part I 


In a fascinating book, Miss E. H. Butler depicted forty years 
ago the tyranny of Greece over Germany.! She was not in- 
terested in what the Germans made of the Greeks, but what the 
Greeks made of the Germans. German ''Besessenheit" for 
Greek perfection and absolute beauty, haunted poets from the 
days of Lessing through Goethe and Schiller—not to speak of 
Holderlin—to the days of Stefan George in the 20th century. 
Winckelmann’s discovery of the lost art of antiquity made him 
sacrifice his religion and his independence to a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal—only in order to be able to study ‘‘edle Einfalt und stille 
Grösse” of Greek statues in Rome. After a study of his schol- 
arly activities and a description of his tragic death in Trieste it 
only remained for Miss Butler to state that Winckelmann 
brought his fate about by the very efforts he made to avoid it. 
And all that in true Greek style. 

Lessing's criticism of Winckelmann fell upon deaf ears. Pro- 
fessor Calder of Columbia tells me that in some unpublished 
letters of Wilamowitz Lessing's contribution is highly esti- 
mated. But in his own days Lessing stood alone. The high 
priest of Weimar, Johann Friedrich Herder, sided with 
Winckelmann, and Goethe treated in his Iphigenia what 
Winckelmann had seen in Laokoon. Goethe's heroine con- 
quered pain and suffering by sublimities of soul, and German 
literature continued to be dominated by abstract conceptions 
of beauty. Schiller gave the Iphigenia an enthusiastic recep- 


! E. M. Butler, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Cambridge 1935). 
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tion, called Goethe to be a Greek born out of due time, and 
Goethe was delighted to believe it. In 1800 he even felt that his 
mission was to become the Homer of his day. Schiller believed 
that ‘‘Griechheit’’ stood for ‘‘Verstand, Mass and Klarheit,” 
was hypnotized by the Greek gods and lamented in his ‘“‘Die 
Götter Griechenlands”’: 


Schóne Welt wo bist Du? Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Blütenalter der Natur! 

Ach, nur in dem Feenland der Lieder 
Lebt noch Deine fabelhafte Spur. 
Ausgestorben trauert das Gefilde, 

Keine Gottheit zeigt sich meinem Blick, 
Ach, von jenem lebenswarmen Bilde 
Blieb ein Schatten nur zurück.” 


Hölderlin, even more passionate, wrote in 1793: 


Attika, die Heldin, ist gefallen; 

Wo die alten Góttersóhne ruhn, 

Im Ruin der schónen Marmorhallen 

Steht der Kranich einsam trauernd nun; 
Lachelnd kehrt der holde Frühling nieder, 
Doch er findet seine Brüder nie 

In Ilissus' heilgem Tale wieder— 

Unter Schutt and Dornen schlummern sie, 


Mich verlangt ins ferne Land hinüber 
Nach Alcaeus und Anakreon, 

Und ich schlief im engen Hause lieber, 
Bei den Heiligen in Marathon; 

Ach! es sei die letzte meiner Tránen, 
Die dem lieben Griechenlande rann, 
Lasst, o Parzen, lasst die Schere tónen. 
Denn mein Herz gehórt den Toten an. 


Miss Butler's title, ''The Tyranny of Greece over Germany” is 
misleading in a way. Many believe that Miss Butler has over- 
shot her mark. One should however keep in mind that all she 
intended to do was to study the influence exercised by Greek 
art and poetry over some great German writers and poets. Her 
aim was fully achieved; no more, no less. 
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. One should, however, admit, in all fairness, that the longing 
for Greece was by no means to be detected in German litera- 
ture only. The close affinity between the Greek and German 
spirit was emphasized in other spheres of life as well. In 1808 
Charles Villers published a book, Coup-d’ oeil sur les univer- 
sités et le mode d'instruction publique de l'Allemagne protes- 
tante, in Which he stressed the difference between the German 
humanistic education as opposed to the French approach 
which led to an early specialization. Many educated people in 
Germany considered themselves to be the Greeks of modern 
Europe; a nation of books, art and literature, perhaps as a 
compensation for their political weakness. The French, in their 
opinion, admired power and technical progress. They were 
military conquerors and, as Latins, the true heirs of Rome. 

These feelings did not originate from the Napoleonic con- 
quest. The revival of classical languages in Germany goes back 
to the second half of the 18th century and was basically a 
reaction against the French style and language which prevailed 
at the courts of German rulers, especially at the court of Fred- 
erick the Great. The imitation of the French way of life fell 
into disgrace; the setting of a model 2000 years old was accept- 
able. Moreover, German educators were opposed to mere im- 
itation. Humboldt thought that the mission of the Germans was 
"die griechische Kultur weiterzutragen" and Herder spoke 
explicitly of ‘‘nacheifern, ja nicht nachahmen.’’? Humboldt be- 
lieved that a vaccination of the Greek mind into the German 
would warrant progress and many others hoped that a 
thorough study of Greek thought and literature would help the 
Germans to find their spiritual self. Translations of Homer into 
German spread quickly? and the school of classical studies at 
the University of Góttingen under the leadership of Johann 
Matthias Gesner and later under Christian Gottlob Heyne 


? Cf. Wilhelm von Humboldt, **Uber das Studium des Altertums und des 
Griechischen insbesondere;' ' Johann Gottfried Herder, ‘‘Aus den Briefen zur 
Beförderung der Humanitát. Rpt. in Deutsche Literatur, XI (Leipzig 1932). 

> F. Paulsen, Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schu- 
len und Universitäten vom Ausgang des Mittelalters bis zur Gegenwart, 2 vols. 
(Berlin 1919— 1921). 
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trained the necessary teachers for secondary schools. 

A radical student in our own days might consider Gesner and 
Heyne as the forerunners of ‘‘relevant studies." Gesner vil- 
ified the “‘stupid’’ teachers who asked their students to learn 
by heart Latin declensions and conjugations and defined their 
methods as education for "Dummheit und Unvernunft.' The 
classics should give us an insight into the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful, and all that can be acquired if only one succeeds 
"das Klassische Altertum in lebendige Beziehung zu den Bil- 
dungsbestrebungen der Gegenwart zu setzen’ (Heyne). For 
Herder, *‘Bildung’’ was a basic concept. Greek culture was set 
on a higher level than Christianity. Winckelmann considered 
himself **ein gründlich geborener Heide," Goethe ‘‘ein de- 
zidierter Nichtchrist." Hegel, a headmaster of a secondary 
school, strongly supported the teaching of Greek. Fichte 
suggested to teach the youngsters Greek before they got ac- 
quainted with Latin, and Herder regretted the fact that Rome 
and not Athens accepted the role of civilizing northern 
peoples: ‘‘Hatte Athen statt Rom die Aufgabe der Zivilisierung 
der nordischen Volker erhalten!" 

And yet, when it came to scholarship and historical research 
it was to Roman history rather than to Greek history that the 
German genius made the most important contributions. 
Niebuhr and Mommsen won distinction by their general His- 
tory of Rome. K. O. Müller and August Boeckh produced val- 
uable monographs in their field. The general Greek histories by 
Graff, Plass, and Roth remained poor compilations and have 
been conveniently forgotten. To speak with .Momigliano* the 
famous ''Darstellungen'' of Greek history-—Kortüm (1854); 
Curtius (1857); Busolt (1885); Holm (1886); Beloch (1893); 
Meyer (vol. II, 1893)—were all answers to Grote. It is perhaps 
not inappropriate to mention that in a recent book by K. Christ 
which gives a survey of the ‘‘grosse Geschichtsschreibung”’ 
and not the ‘‘Einzelforschung’’ from Gibbon to Rostoftzeff, 
Grote is conspicuous by his absence. Hence the question, Why 
Rome? 


4 A. Momigliano, Contributo alla storia degli Studi classici (Roma 1955) I, 
233 and 244ff; esp. the articles on Friedrich Creuzer and Greek historiography; 
“Grote and the study of Greek History.” 
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Part i 


One answer appears ''simple and obvious.” Growing German 
nationalism combined with a ‘‘militaristic tendency inherent in 
the German character,’’> could not be reconciled with a Ger- 
many divided into 300 “‘reichsstandische”’ territories and 1800 
**Zollschranken."' For a certain period of time in the first half 
of the 19th century German liberalism and nationalism 
marched together, and the “‘liberation’’ of Germany appealed 
to liberals and conservatives alike. The liberals had fought 
Napoleon because they demanded not only civil rights but also 
national self-determination. Reactionaries joined them because 
only a defeat of Napoleon could restore the previous state of 
affairs. 

For a short period of time French occupation of the Rhein- 
land was welcomed by some Germans. After Valmy 
(21.1X.1792) the French general Adam Philippe Custine pub- 
lished a manifesto and addressed himself to the ''gedrückte 
Menschheit in Deutschland." The Paris Convention pro- 
. claimed in that same year its full support of all nations ready to 
start an up-hill struggle against tyranny. The French troops in 
the Rheinland were received with enthusiasm, and the rep- 
resentative of Köln reported to the Regensburger Reichstag, in 
1793, that the lower classes were staunchly supporting the 
forces of the revolution. A popular song which was published 
in January 1793 is an indicator of the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed in certain circles. 


** Ach, Franken, helft, jetzt ist es Zeit, 
Kommt doch in unsere Lande 

Und stürzt die Ungerechtigkeit 

Und lóset unsere Bande! 

Macht uns von allem Übel los, 

Und setzt durch einen Gnadenstoss 
Die Despotie vom Throne! 

Wir wollen, tapfrer Franken Schar, 


5 Lord Vansittart, quoted by Roy Pascal, The Growth of Modern Germany 
(London 1946) 6. 
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Mit Vivat Euch begegnen 
Und Euch zu diesem neuen Jahr 
Mit Heil und Freude segnen.’’6 


It seems that before Jena not too many Germans regarded the 
French conquest as a humiliation. Hegel supported French 
rule as the expression of a higher social and ethical principle. 
In a letter dated May 1794 Johann Gottlob Fichte expressed 
serious concern about the situation in Mannheim. He admitted 
that even in the countries which were devastated by the 
French troops the general ‘‘Stummung’”’ was still in favor of the 
conquerors. The common man especially loved the invaders, 
and the poor were fed by the French. In Frankfurt, the com- 
mon people were yearning for the revolutionary army, and 
only the privileged classes hated them.7 

This euphoria, however, was short-lived. German Jacobins 
(alias Democrats) remained a negligible minority, and the club 
in Mainz, for example, consisted of 492 members out of a 
population of 30,000. A split occurred in the Jacobine leader- 
ship and when Dorsch advocated annexation of the Rheinland 
to France, he was promptly attacked by Andreas Hoffmann 
who branded his opponent a traitor similar to Catilina. À few 
years—and the French occupation became brutal conquest. 
The majority of the Germans did not want an ''imported"' rev- 
olution. In 1798, Schiller expressed bitterness in his German 
Greatness’’ that German fate was decided by Britons and 
Frenchmen. In his *‘ Antritt des neuen Jahrhunderts" he wrote: 


“Zwei gewalt ge Nationen ringen 

Um der Welt alleinigen Besitz; 

Aller Länder Freiheit zu verschlingen 
Schwingen sie den Dreizack und den Blitz. 


Gold muss ihnen jede Landschaft wägen, 
Und, wie Brennus in der roben Zeit, 
Legt der Franke seinen eh’rnen Degen 
In die Waage der Gerechtigkeit. 


6 W. Grab, Eroberung oder Befreiung (Trier 1971) 53ff. 
7 W. Grab, op. cit., 38. 
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Seine Handelsflotten streckt der Brite 
Gierig wie Polypenarme aus, 

Und das Reich der freien Amphitrite 
Will er schliessen wie sein eignes Haus. 


Schiller’s last plays, "The Maiden of Orleans’’ and 
"Wilhelm Tell’’ dealt with the subject of national liberation 
and they influenced German public opinion not less than the 
fervent proclamations of Fichte to the German nation. 
Schleiermacher and Kleist, Arndt and Górres appealed to the 
Germans to wake up, to recall their great past, to hate the 
oppressor and to prepare for liberation. 

After Napoleon's defeat the romanticists won the day. The 
non-existent past was revived—the German Christian 
mediaeval age was hailed. Nikolaus Becker's “‘Sie sollen ihn 
nicht haben, den freien deutschen Rhein’’ became a hit and 
attracted the attention of some seventy German composers.? 
Ideas of égalité, liberté and fraternité were repressed and re- 
placed by **Pflicht," ‘‘Ordnung’’ and ''Gerechtighkeit." And 
were not pietas, disciplina, iustitia basic Roman values? 
Should someone be convinced by the existence of an inherent 
German character, he could easily go along with Miss Butler's 
following contention: ‘‘The Germans of the early 19th century 
were at heart tragically dissatisfied with themselves. This is 
why they had to struggle with foreign ideals and at a certain 
time, all they wanted was to seize and possess Greek beauty and 
make it their own.''? 

One could continue this line of thought and assume that the 
Napoleonic wars taught the Germans a lesson. Abstract ideas 
of beauty lead them nowhere, and admiration of the French 
revolutionary ideals ended in disappointment. If a foreign 


5 Wolfgang Leppmann, The German Image of Goethe (Oxford 1961) 50. 
Heine's witty verses were conveniently disregarded: 


“Doch schwerer liegen in Magen mir 
Die Verse von Niklas Becker. . .. 

Wenn ich es hóre, das dumme Lied, 
Dann möchte ich zerraufen etc... .' 


? E. M. Butler, op. cit., 335. 
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model must be set, then why stick to the morbid Greek 
‘*Kleinstaaterei’’ with its unending civil strifes? Even Goethe 
who called the classic ‘healthy’ and the romantic ‘sickly’ con- 
sidered the wars in which Greek fought against Greek insuffer- 
able.!? Is not Roman history a more attractive model for the 
new German expectations? Is not the unification of Italy and 
the conquest of the Mediterranean a sounder ideal than what 
was scornfully depicted by E. Drerup as ‘‘die athenische Ad- 
vokatenrepublik?'' (Paderborn 1916). Was Nietzsche wrong in 
depicting the Greeks as the ''Staatsnarren'' of ancient history? 
Was it an accident that Droysen preferred Caesar to Cato,!! 
and is not the Augustan festina lente (in Goethe's translation: 
“Eile mit Weile") the best answer to the wild revolutionary 
demands of impatient radicals? 

Therefore Rome and not Greece, and it is not by accident 
that the founder of modern scholarship in the field of ancient 
history was a Roman, not a Greek historian. Niebuhr never 
concealed his preconceived ideas: ‘‘The evil time of Prussia's 
humiliation had some share in the production of my history. 
We could do little more than ardently hope for better days and 
prepare for them. I went back to a great nation to strengthen 
my mind and that of my hearers.” 

As usual, there is some truth in this kind of argumentation 
but it is unsatisfactory because of two reasons: 

a) It seems to me that an interpretation based on the ‘‘na- 
tional character of a people” or on “‘inherent qualities of a 
nation" is utterly inadequate. Roy Pascal once pointed out that 
this is as false as to ascribe combustion to the presence of 
phlogiston and rightly so. After World War II some scholars 
attempted to prove that a long tradition of nationalism and 
imperialism, militarism and authoritarian rule helped to shape 
the German political character. Some traced it back to Martin 
Luther and Grimm's fairy tales. In conclusion: National 
Socialism led by Hitler was no accident and it could happen 


19? Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe. Entry: April 2, 1829. Goethe 
disliked Roman History just as much—see entry November 24. He pleaded for 
modern history. 

11 Briefwechsel I (1929) 66. 
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only in Germany. But on the other hand Laqueur rightly 
pointed out that ‘‘Prussian spirit" did not in all periods of 
history have the same connotation and that it once stood for 
service, for selfless work, incorruptibility and other sterling 
qualities. And Bracher!* refuted Vermeil and Butler as con- 
vincingly as he upset the apologetic approach of Gerhardt von 
Ritter.!^ The German character is as complex and as malleable 
as that of any other people! $ and one is persuaded by Bracher 
that the rise of National Socialism should be studied in its 
complex but strict historical context, rather than in vague ideas 
shrouded in the mist of a distant past. 

b) The second shortcoming of the ‘‘simple and obvious” in- 
terpretation is by far more serious: It does not fit Niebuhr. Nor 
does it explain the emergence of other Roman historians in 
Germany in the first part of the 19th century. It is wrong to 
confuse the nationalism of German professors in the days of 
Niebuhr and Schwegler with the nationalistic ideas which pre- 
vailed in the days of Treitschke and Schmoller. 

Unlike historians in our own days, Niebuhr, in his lectures, 
made no secret of his political convictions. His pupils used to 
relate that he got very excited when he discussed certain prob- 
lems in ancient history. For him Napoleon was Philip of 
Macedonia, Stein or Fichte were Demosthenes and Jena was 
Chaeronaea. In 1805 he translated the first Philippic into Ger- 
man and dedicated it “‘naturally’’ to the Russian Tzar. In his 
later years he was totally uninterested in the history of Roman 
expansion, the Punic wars bored him, the last generation of the 
Republic was ''das Ende eines durchgeführten Lebens," and 
the History of the Empire ''die Geschichte einer verdorbenen 
grossen Masse, wo die Gewalt allein entscheidet.” 

The early origins of Rome fired his imagination and this was 


1? E, Vermeil, L'Allemagne, Essai d'explication (Paris 1945). R. Butler, The 
Roots of National Socialism (London 1941; New York 1968). 

13 Laqueur, Weimar (London 1974) 1. : 

14 K. D. Bracher, 7he German Dictatorship (New York 1970). 

15 G. von Ritter, The Historical Foundations of the Rise of Socialism in the 
Third Reich (New York 1955). 

16 R., Pascal, op. cit. (note 8 above). 
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clearly recognized by Momigliano, who pointed out, inter alia, 
that Niebuhr discovered an analogy between the social struc- 
ture of archaic Rome and his own society.'? The same thing 
could be said about Friedrich Karl Albert Schwegler (born 
1819), to whom Alfóldi has redrawn some attention in recent 
years. He dedicated 808 pages to the period of the early 
monarchy and 755 pages to the history of the early Republic till 
the twelve tablets of the Decemviri.!3 The struggle of the or- 
ders is the central theme of his first four volumes, and his 
contemporary K. W. Nitzsch (born in 1818), writing about the 
Gracchi in 1847, devoted 200 pages to early Roman agricul- 
ture.!? The German historians of the first part of the 19th cen- 
tury were not interested in ‘‘just Roman history''—but in the 
history of a ‘‘freie Bauerngemeinde.'' They were interested in 
institutions, not in events, in social classes, not in individuals, 
in customs, not in lawgivers.?? The works of Huschke, Ger- 
lach, Góttling, Madvig, Marquardt, Walter, Zumpt and Peter 
may be mentioned just in order to prove the point; and this is 
how I would suggest to approach the subject. 


Part Il 


The battle of Jena turned Germany's attention to social prob- 
lems in general and to the rural classes in particular. Jena was 
more than a military defeat; it was a collapse of a social order. 
The revolutionary army of Napoleon, which consisted of free 
citizens, defeated German officers who belonged to a 
narrow-minded, haughty nobility and German soldiers who 
were ignorant peasants pressed into service and forced to fight 


u A. Momigliano, op. cit. (note 7) I, 249 and II, 63ff. 

18 A Schwegler, Rómische Geschichte (vol. I, Tübingen 1853; vol. II, 1856). 

1? K. W. Nitzsch, Die Gracchen und ihre nüchsten Vorgünger (Berlin 1847). 

20 G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the 19th Century (London 1935) 
I4ff. 
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for a system in which there was neither hope nor future for 
them. 

In 1816 Germany was almost townless.?! The total popula- 
tion of its twelve major towns was 750,000. In 1850 those 
twelve towns contained 1,340,000 inhabitants. Paris alone had 
then more than a million. In 1816, 73.5 percent of the popula- 
tion of Prussia was classed rural. In Brandenburg each village 
had its officially assigned number of necessary craftsmen. Big 
workshops were unknown. A German scholar who investi- 
gated the liberation of peasants in Prussia, depicted the peas- 
ants in the East as gloomy, discontented, coarse, slavish, a 
hapless missing link between a beast of burden and a man.?? 
The ‘‘Rittergutsbesitzer’’ in the East, commonly called 
*Junker,'" never forgot his position as a descendant of con- 
querors. He was the lord over free and unfree peasants and, 
through generations, added whole villages to his domains. This 
phenomenon was known as ‘‘putting down the peasants” 
(‘‘Bauernlegen’’) and could remind a classicist of Appian's de- 
scription in his Bella Civilia 1.7. 

The situation in the West was different. '"Bauernlegen'' was 
countered by ‘‘Bauernschutz’’ (peasant protection), the gulf 
between lord and peasant was not as wide as in the East, and 
peasants held their lands in return for an anciently fixed quit 
rent, paid in money or in kind. They owned some ceremonial 
duties to their lord, but essentially the system was not far from 
peasant proprietorship. On the other hand there existed a class 
of peasants who could not transmit their holdings to their heirs. 
In theory at least the lord held the land in full ownership and let 
it out only of his free grace and charity. This form of tenure 
was marked by the obligation to render personal services, 
ploughing, harvesting, help at the winepress, etc.?? 

Some reforms started in Germany before the French Revolu- 


tion, and Karl Friedrich of Baden did not encounter heavy 


21 J. H. Clapham The Economic development of France and Germany, 
1815— 1914 (Cambridge 1968). 

22 G. F. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in 
den ülteren Teilen Preussens (Leipzig 1887) I, 77. 

23 Clapham, op. cit. (note 24 above). 
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opposition when he initiated them in 1783. Similar achieve- 
ments were attained by Danish and Savoyan peasants. Fred- 
erick the Great tried to stop ‘“‘Bauernlegen’’ on his domains, 
but he could not convince the Junkers to follow his example. In 
general little progress was made and Jena came as a shock. The 
reforms of Stein and Hardenberg, Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 
were the natural response to a depressing situation. Serfdom 
was abolished and law made a commodity which all could own. 
Townfolk got the right of self-government through elected 
magistrates and elected town councils; the monopoly of the 
guilds was broken; taxation was distributed more justly over 
the different classes of population, and a democratic spirit 
transformed the army. Stein intended to transform Prussia into 
a modern state of the English type. He wanted a constitutional 
monarchy in which all men of property should share in gov- 
ernment. His ambition is best formulated by his own words: 
"*the eradication of the conflict of classes; the people must love 
the king and their fatherland so much that they will gladly 
sacrifice their life and their property for them.” 

The idea that only a free, propertied ‘*‘Bürgertum” could 
fight for the country was not new. Ludwig Uhland warned that 
if the Germans were once again called to arms, they would lack 
an essential weapon: ''The pride of the free citizen.’’?+ A well- 
to-do, patriotic peasant is the hero of Goethe's popular Her- 
mann und Dorothea published as early as 1797. Goethe under- 
stood the historical value of the French Revolution, but dis- 
liked it intensely. He believed in organic evolution rather than 
in violent interference from without in politics as in all other 
spheres of human behavior. In Klio he expresses his view in 
beautiful hexameters: 


"When the first glorious rays of a new dawn lit up the horizon 
As we heard of the rights of man—-a common inheritance 
Heard of inspiring freedom and of equality praises 

Then every man had hopes of living his own life; the fetters 
Seemed to dissolve, which had many a country in bondage. '^ 


24 Emilie Uhland (~Fischer), Ludwig Uhlands Leben von seiner Witwe 
(Stuttgart 1784). 
25 Translated by F. Timpson, (London 1949). 
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But the French troops were brutal conquerors and not 
liberators; hence he continues: 


"Soon was the sky overcast. For advantage and power 
Struggled the dregs of that race, unfit to bring food into being, 
One another they murdered grinding down their neighbors, 
And their brothers, and sending a selfish crowd of new rulers.” 


One should not be led astray by the Homeric hexameter in 
German. ‘“‘Hermann und Dorothea’”’ is not merely an imitation 
of Greek poetry.?6 Nor is it specifically Christian as some crit- 
ics thought.*”? Not for nothing did Goethe love it best in a 
Latin translation: there it seemed to him nobler as if it had 
returned to its original form.?3 His hero is a typical “‘Biirger’’ 
in preindustrial Germany, living in a wealthy middle-class 
home in a little country town, where the boundaries between 
industry, manufacture and agriculture are blurred. The atmos- 
phere reminds one of a traditional Roman familia with a pater 
familias: 


‘*The father rules in the household, 
Diligently; the busy mother inspires the whole management 
(Erato) 


If only Hermann could get permission to marry Dorothea, the 
healthy, strong-armed refugee girl, they could build a life based 
on order, not on chaos, on stability, not on revolution, on 
peace, not on ideological aggression (like Dorothea's first 
fiancé). In a situation like this, free Hermann would gladly 
defend his fatherland. 


Urania: And if at this time or in the future 
Enemies threaten our land, then arm me and hand me my 
weapons. 


Napoleon was not worried by the patriotic implications of 


26 Wilhelm von Humboldt: ‘‘Uber Goethes Hermann und Dorothea," Re- 
printed in: Deutsche Literatur, XI (Leipzig 1932) 254. 

27 George F. Timpson, op. cit., 80. 

28 Eckermann, op. cit. (note 13 above). Entry of Jan. 18, 1825. 
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“Hermann und Dorothea’’ but he resented the political activity 
of Stein. He understood the deeper meaning of the social re- 
forms in Prussia, and he saw the pattern of future resistance in 
Germany taking shape. Indeed, he used his influence to have 
Stein removed from office. 

Here our digressions end. Niebuhr was one of Stein’s closest 
collaborators. A linguistic genius, he read, at the age of fif- 
teen, Varro in the library of Copenhagen. A student of botany 
and agriculture at the University of Edinburgh he admired Eng- 
lund just like Stein. As a scholar he notes that without his 
experience of England he could not have understood the his- 
tory of Rome. 

In 1810 the University of Berlin was founded. In his declara- 
tion the Prussian king emphasized that the Germans must 
make up by intellectual strength what they had lost in material 
power. Niebuhr, in his passionate desire to serve his country in 
the best possible way, accepted the challenge. He followed the 
request of Humboldt and Savigny, and by offering a course in 
Roman history he was hoping to regenerate the youth, to ren- 
der them capable of great things, and all that by putting before 
them the noble examples of antiquity. 

And what was his noble example? The Roman peasant, long 
neglected by scholars and students. ''Der römische Bauer in- 
teressiert den Gelehrten nicht mehr als der einheimische. 
Welcher Gelehrte lásst sich herab, sich um die Eintheilung von 
Bauernschaftsfeldmarken zu bektimmern?’’ (This statement 
was made before Marx was born!) In 1804 Niebuhr wrote to his 
friend Graf Adam Moltke, that no ''Edelmann'' or 
*Gutsbesitzer'" could be fascinated by the study of Roman 
agrarian and property laws. 

I do not intend to enumerate Niebuhr’s epoch-making con- 
tributions. Little can be added to the profound and illuminating 
studies of Momigliano, Heuss and Christ.?? They all stress 
Niebuhr's profound interest in the ager publicus, the leges 


29 A. Heuss, ‘‘Niebuhr und Mommsen” in Antike und Abendland 14 (1968) 
1 K. Christ, **Rómische Geschichte und Universalgeschichte bei B. G. Nie- 
buhr," Saeculum 19 (1968) 172-96; in Von Gibbon zu Rostovtzeff (Darmstadt 
1972). 
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agrariae and the struggle of the orders. But I want to stress 
Niebuhr’s enthusiasm and sincere patriotism, generated by the 
Napoleonic wars, and I hope to show how he injected ‘‘living 
ideas’’ into history (Whitehead). An awakening Germany 
could not find consolation any more in Greek beauty and in 
morbid Greek politics, but a young, vigorous, patriotic and 
optimistic Roman ‘‘Bauerngemeinde’’ could be set up as a 
model to be admired. People were wrong to think that the 
Plebs was a ''Bettelstand'' and that seditious tribunes plotted 
against private property in Rome. The Romans were ''das 
rechtliche Volk” par excellence and no one was more mistaken 
than the revolutionary Francois Babeuf, who accepted the 
cognomen 'Gracchus'. The Roman tribunes were the best 
guarantors of private property. They were the incarnation of a 
"báuerliche Redlichkeit" and the true founders of Rome's 
greatness. The history of ancient Rome was an original product 
of the genius which developed under the specific cir- 
cumstances that prevailed in ancient Italy. Men like A. W. 
Schlegel were totally wrong when they assumed that ''die Ge- 
schichte des áltesten Rom ist den Rómern bloss von den 
Griechen angeschwatzt worden. Sie ist griechische Erfindung, 
ein griechischer Roman." I would like to show how Roman 
history was written by a generation of Niebuhr fans in a Ger- 
many disillusioned by the Congress of Vienna, a Germany with 
a growing industry, but haunted by splits of factions and par- 
ties, threatened by French revolutionary ideas of 1830 and by a 
growing spectrum of ''Klassenkampf.'' 

Schwegler is a good example: He rejected Niebuhr's 
‘‘Liedertheorie’’ but in all other respects he illustrates the con- 
cept that Greek history was morbid, early Roman history 
healthy. Even Boeckh had to warn his readers not to consider 
the ancient Greeks wiser or better than modern men. Greek 
politicians were corrupt, allies were oppressed, foreign posses- 
sions maladministered. The Greeks with all their perfection 
were more unhappy than was commonly believed. Even in the 
time of their glory they bore within themselves the seeds of 
their destruction.?? Droysen spoke of the ‘‘schwatzhaft, un- 


3° Gooch, op. cit., 32. 
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kriegerisch, banausisch gewordene Bürgertum Athens,” 
perhaps, as Arthur Rosenberg aptly remarked, confusing 
Greek and Prussian history. 

Schwegler was not less explicit. Social struggles in Greece 
were, in his opinion, ‘‘ein empórendes Beispiel’’ von frevelhaf- 
ten Gewaltthaten.’’ Their weapon was always ''nackte 
Gewalt,’’ and the outcome of every social conflict in Greece 
always inhumanly cruel (vol. II, 669). No Roman Patrician 
could ever contemplate a revolting oath of the kind related in 
Aristotle’s Politics: 1310a: ‘‘And I will be hostile to the people, 
and will plan whatever evil I can against them:”’ 


xai TH uw xaxdvous Éoouat xai DovAsóoo 6 ti av Éyo 
XQGXÓV. . . 


A compromise was inconceivable in Greece, and Aristotle had 
to admit that in fights between the wealthy and the people, 
whichever party happened to gain the upper hand over its op- 
ponents, it never established a common or equal government 
but always took the superior share (Pol. 1296a). 

This is sick Greece with which healthy Rome had nothing in 
common (2.673: ‘‘Mit Griechenland hat Rom in seiner Verfas- 
sungsentwicklung nichts gemein"). Never did the Plebeians 
threaten the existing constitution; all they were asking for was 
proportionate participation in it (2.672). But this should not be 
considered as a partisan demand: it was the ''unerlàssliche 
Bedingung des Gedeihens der gesunden Entwicklung der 
künftigen Grösse Roms” (2.37). 

Schwegler tried to be as objective as possible. He criticized 
Christian Ferdinand Schulze who published in 1802 Kampf der 
Demokratie und Aristokratie in Rom in which he depicted the 
Plebeians as disloyal clients and condemned their mutinies as 
"rechtswidriges Unternehmen.’’ Nor could he agree with 
Niebuhr's unconditional support of the Plebeians. A more bal- 
anced view was in order, and the Patrician attitude should be 
understood ''als der natürliche Trieb der Selbsterhaltung.'' 
But all that should be the result of a careful scrutiny of the 
sources. Livy cannot automatically be accepted as an author- 
ity since he transferred concepts of the 1st century B.C. into 
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the days of the older Republic. Being first of all a moralist, he 
branded most tribunes as seditious. Dionysios of Halicarnas- 
sus on the other hand never understood the essence of the 
struggle of the orders. He described the Plebs as an idle, vici- 
ous and jealous mob (''eine charakterlose, bösartige Volks- 
menge") 7.64; 8.14; 9.33; 9.41), and this zévgc xai àoyóc 
ÓyAog was continuously incited by malicious and insolent 
tribunes. Dionysius' understanding of Rome's political institu- 
tions is as bewildering as his mixed-up terminology. 1747006 is 
sometimes supposed to mean comitia curiata (8.90). Patricians 
and Plebians are confused with the rich and the poor (rAovotot 
xainévyntec). Such authors never understand the struggle of 
orders, but it is the task of the modern historian to evaluate it 
objectively: ''Den Kampf der Stände richtig zu verstehen und 
unpartheiisch zu beurteilen" (2.17). Schwegler applied strict 
and rigid source criticism not only in order to understand the 
topic properly, but also in order to be able to set the struggle of 
the orders as ''ein grosses Musterbeispiel’’ for modern Ger- 
many. All that because the Roman plebs never abandoned the 
legal ground and never stained its hands with blood (2.37). The 
plebs wanted to achieve a legitimate aim: ‘‘Ein rechtmássiges, 
in der Natur der Verhältnisse begründetes, und nach 
menschlicher Wahrscheinlichkeit erreichbares Ziel’’ (2.38), 
**ein Ziel ohne Umsturz der Grundlagen der bestehenden Ver- 
fassung, bloss durch organische Fortbildung derselben.” Their 
aim was achieved step by step, not by revolutionary measures, 
and not because the Plebians were cowards or weaklings. On 
the contrary, their struggle was proof of ‘‘mannliche Festig- 
keit" and ‘‘unermiidliche Ausdauer", ‘‘Geduld und Zahig- 
keit." The Plebeians never stormed the position of the Patri- 
cians; they preferred peaceful secessions from the city to 
bloodshed. Modestia was their main weapon (Liv. 3.52.4; 54.8; 
4.5.3; 6.12), and their attitude towards the Patricians was ver- 
ecundia 3.25.12). Cicero rightly emphasizes patientia (Rep. 
2.61), and one should always keep in mind that the early Ple- 
bians were not ''Lumpenproletarier." Nor were they a “‘Bet- 
telplebs’’ but well-to-do free peasants who formed the 
backbone of the great Roman army (‘‘den Kern des Heeres’’). 
There were many honorable men among the Plebeians espe- 
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cially among their leaders (principes or primores plebis) and 
even the partial Livy had to concede: generosus iam ut inter 
plebeios (4.7.25, 6.34; 4.55). 

The outcome of all that was not a sickening, self-destructive 
class struggle as in Greece, nor did it turn out to be ‘“‘ein 
Schauspiel grósster Rohheit und sittlicher Verwilderung’’ 
(2.41), as at the end of the Republic. A healthy compromise was 
reached: ‘‘die endliche Ausgleichung der Stände” became, for 
Schwegler, '*ein Zustand nie dagewesener Gesundheit.” The 
period between the Samnite wars and Pyrrhus was ''das inner- 
lich gesündeste, nach aussen tatkráftigste Zeitalter." The term 
“gesund” appears with astounding frequency, not only in 
Schwegler. Nitzsch is another example. 

In the opinion of Nitzsch it was the duty of the historian to 
deal with **relevant'' problems, “‘von den selben Lebensfragen 
ausgehen, welche noch heute, zum Theil ungelóst, jeden 
ehrlichen Mann beschäftigen.” Just like Niebuhr and 
Schwegler, he was not attracted by the history of Roman ex- 
pansion. He deplored the fact that the second Punic war broke 
the back of the old Roman plebs forever (R. G., 221). In 1847 
he published a monograph on the Gracchi who tried in vain to 
heal the wounds inflicted upon the plebs rustica. In his lectures 
he dealt mainly with the ''Schicksal der römischen 
Bauernschaft'' and, like all Romanticists, idealized the healthy 
Roman peasant, who was “‘arbeitsam und nüchtern; bei harter, 
aber freier Nahrung der rechte Kern eines unbezwinglichen 
Fussvolks’’ (24). He admired (like Schwegler) the compro- 
mise achieved in the social conflict and hailed the Roman 
constitution for having safety valves against tyranny, Roman 
common sense for having avoided bloody revolutions. Na- 
tionalistic pathos is more discernible in Nitzsch than in 
Schwegler, his criticism of Greece bolder and more outspoken: 
“Während Griechenland bürgerliches und militárisches Amt 
schied, blieb beides in Rom vereinigt." The early Roman who 
was a soldier and free peasant fired his imagination. Rome 
never produced in those days a Cleon, but a Publilius. There 
was a class conflict in Rome, ''trotzdem aber hatte die 
rómische Entwicklung etwas Kerngesundes an sich'' (98). 
Elsewhere he writes: ‘‘Die Zahigkeit der rómischen Politik 
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(wenn dieselbe auch oft kleinlich erscheint) wurzelte in diesem 
gesunden bäuerlichen Grunde.” Nitzsch never concealed his 
educational purpose. He believed that this kind of interpreta- 
tion of ancient history will stand up like a bulwark, ‘‘dem 
einbrechenden Materialismus stand zu halten.’’?! 

Hence, an emerging Germany had much more in common 
with early Rome than with Greece. The struggle of the orders 
in ancient Rome reminded Schwegler of the class conflict in 
German mediaeval cities. The ‘‘Geschlechter’’ were the Patri- 
cians (2.673), the Plebeians ''die Zünfte'', the clients ''die 
Muntmannen.”’ It was probably quite natural for a translator of 
Livy into German in 1505 to call a tribune a “*Zunftmeister.”’ 

A young German scholar has recently deplored the fact that 
Heinrich von Sybel traced ‘‘alles Grosses und Gute” back to 
the national war of liberation against Napoleon, hailed Niebuhr 
as the founder of modern German historiography ,?? and delib- 
erately neglected the great tradition of the historical school of 
Góttingen in the second half of the 18th century. Asendorf 
rightly points out the contribution of German universalism and 
rationalism to German historiography, the pioneering signifi- 
cance of Schlosser’s works and the originality of Heeren's 
approach. ‘‘Zeitgeist’’ however is as detectable in Asendorf s 
introduction as in Sybel's address, printed in his anthology,?? 
even though it is less obvious and more sophisticated. Suffice 
it to say that Sybel's enthusiasm for Niebuhr comes as no 
surprise. He believed that the disappearance ''des objectiven, 
unparteiischen, blut-und nervenlosen Historikers’’ was a 
great progress. He chided the ''blinde Schwáürmerei für 
politische Theorie" under ''formelle Verfassungsfragen'' and 
pleaded for: “‘1) politische Gesundheit; 2) ein gesundes Ver- 
haltnis zu dem deutschen Staatswesen; 3) gesunde, behagliche 
Stimmung.”’ 


32 Nitzsch was always interested in the problem of Army and politics. See: 
"Das Verhältnis von Heer und Staat in der römischen Republik,” Hist. 
Zeitschr. 7 (1862). 

32 M. Asendorf (ed.), Aufklärung und permanente Restauration (Hamburg 
1974). 

33 Ibid., 147. 
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If ‘‘Gesundheit’’ was his ideal, he could find it in abundance 
in the Roman histories of the non-objective scholars: Niebuhr, 
Schwegler and Nitzsch. 

Therefore Rome, and not Greece; therefore Early Rome 
rather than the late decadent Empire. The conservative 
Savigny opposed the codification of the law, which grew out of 
the new consciousness of national unity. In an article ‘‘The 
Vocation of our time for Legislation, ?*^ he made his point 
clear. His main idea was, of course, that all law was formed by 
custom und popular feeling, and then by jurisprudence, i.e. by 
silently operating forces, not by the arbitrary will of a lawgiver. 
But what impressed Savigny most was the fact that the Roman 
law derived its greatness from its leading principles. While the 
Roman state was alive and developing no code was con- 
structed or even proposed. The codes were the products of 
decay and came at the time with its virtual disappearance. The 
Germany of his own day was rather like an Early Rome, ‘‘eine 
gesunde Bauerngemeinde'' young, vigorous and hoping for a 
bright future, certainly not old, sick and decadent. In this re- 
spect all historians had something in common or as Friedrich 
Schlegel put it: “‘Jeder hat in den Alten gefunden, was er 
brauchte oder wünschte, vorzüglich sich selbst.”’ 


Epilogue 


Convincing as this conclusion might appear, a word of cau- 
tion is in order. Classical literature in general, and German 
classical literature of the early 19th century in particular, is 
often quoted, never read and seldom fully understood. The 
Germans were not only a talkative tribe, they wrote a great 
deal, and in their ''Gesammelte Schriften" (which included 
public lectures and private letters) more than one “‘Zeitgeist’’ 
could be found. On the basis of thousands of aphorisms (many 


34 F. K. von Savigny: Vom Beruf unserer Zeit für Gesetzgebung und 
Rechtswissenschaft (1814). 
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of them contradicting each other) several cases could be 
pleaded, and evidence (as far as scattered quotations are con- 
cerned) is easily provided. Limiting an historiographical inves- 
tigation to political ‘‘Zeitgeist’’ is an over-simplification. Other 
forces may be at work and, to use Gundolf's terminology, men 
(historians included) may be influenced by ‘‘Urerlebnisse’’ and 
‘*Bildungserlebnisse.’’ An ''Urerlebnis"" is a shock to which 
men are exposed by virtue of their inner constitution, such as 
religious or erotic experiences. ''Bildungserlebnisse'' consist 
of powerful intellectual and historical influences, views handed 
down from the world of art, science and religion. 

Historians, like poets and writers, are usually influenced by 
both; and scholarly traditions transmitted from teacher to pupil 
should never be underestimated in evaluating a piece of histor- 
ical writing. The critical faculty of dealing with sources was 
transmitted from generation to generation.*5 To speak of 
Niebuhr, Schwegler and Nitzsch without mentioning the great 
influence of Wolf and his school is like discussing Marx with- 
out mentioning Hegel. ‘‘Zeitgeist’’ is my topic, but to interpret 
the great revival of the study of Roman history in 19th century 
Germany in terms of ‘‘Zeitgeist’’ only is to neglect Sym- 
machus’ principle: uno itinere non potest perveniri ad tam 
grande secretum.*° 


Zvi YAVETZ 
TEL-AVIV UNIVERSITY 
AND QUEEN’S COLLEGE, N.Y. 


35 Comp. H. R. Trevor Roper: The romantic movement and the study of 
history (The John Coffin memorial lecture 1969): ‘‘Historians follow each 
other along professional grooves, refining their predecessors’ techniques: They 
do not create new philosophies. These are brought in from the outside, either 
by immediate impact of events or from more general intellectual revolutions.” 

36 I would like to express my sincere thanks to my dear friend Prof. E. 
Badian who stimulated my interest in this topic and kindly invited me to de- 
liver an early draft of this paper at the joint meeting of the American Historical 
Association and the American Philogical Association in Chicago. I would also 
like to thank Professors M. Ostwald, K. D. Bracher, Chr. Habicht and F. 
Gilliam for having discussed with me various problems during my stay in the 
Institute for Advanced Study. None of them should be made responsible for 
the views expressed in this paper. 
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FiniePo CAsso a. Inni omerici. Milano, A. Mondadori; Fondazione 
Lorenzo Valla, 1975. Pp. 1xxvi + 642. L. 6.000 (Scrittori greci 


e latini) 


This is a very attractive edition which aims at meeting the needs of 
those who wish to study the hymns in depth. The arrangement and the 
style make it acessible to the educated reader who is not a classicist. It 
contains a general introduction followed by a general bibliography. 
Then come the hymns in Greek with parallel translation. Each major 
hymn is preceded by a sizeable introduction, and all the hymns are 
followed by a commentary. The appendix consists of a lengthy critical 
"note" on the text and of two indices, one to the Greek words discus- 
sed in the commentary and the other a usual index nominum. 

In the general introduction the terms AÁymnos and prooimion are 
discussed with great clarity. With Bergk and Pasquali the author 
shares a preference for the term prooimia with respect to the Homeric 
Hymns, but is careful to take exception to their view that hymnos 
means ''poesia cultuale e cantata" (xm). In his opinion most of the 
hymns constitute a collection of prooimia used for rhapsodic recita- 
tion, such as took place not simply before a single rhapsodic piece but 
rather before ‘‘un agone rapsodico" (xv). Of the minor hymns he 
considers only 19 (To Dionysos) a true prooimion because it contains 
"un vero e proprio racconto” (xix). His discussion of aoidos and 
rhapsóidos is very sensible except perhaps when it becomes partial to 
his own position on the matter by arguing that the silence of Homer on 
rhapsodic composition is mainly attributable to the inability of the 
hexameter to admit the uncontracted form rhapsaóidos (xxv1). After 
all, Homer's predilection for contraction is not absolute, and his abil- 
ity to use the periphrasis could well have extended to a concept so 
germane to his own profession. Càssola may have good reasons for 
dividing the major hymn to Apollon into Pythic and Delian, but he is 
hardly justified in suggesting that the scholium on Pindar's Nemean 
2.1 is to be considered as testimony for such a division in antiquity. 
The scholiast simply says v óà 6 Kóvai00g tò yévoc Xioc, óc xai tæv 
éniygogouévov ‘Ounjogov zxouuárov tov eig '" AxóAAcva yeyeapas 
Üuvov àvatéOsuev att@. His attitude toward the admittedly difficult 
problem of the digamma is, in part at least, somewhat ambivalent. He 
correctly disagrees with those scholars who, when it comes to the 
Homeric Hymns, consider the digamma a survival to be found mainly 
in ‘Homeric formulae" and cautions that we should look upon the 
formulae of the Homeric epics and hymns and of the Hesiodic poems 
as traditional epic formulae (1v). However he considers the hymns to 
Demeter and Hermes later because the percentages of ineffective di- 
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gammas are higher—35% and 43% respectively—than in the hymns to 
the Delian Apollon and Aphrodite (roughly 16 percent for both). As 
Cassola knows well, our definition of the formula does not allow us to 
reach a reliable analysis of formulaic compositions and to decide just 
how formulaic they really are. It is also interesting that, if we should 
apply the ineffectiveness of the digamma as a chronological criterion 
for Hesiodea, we would be forced to conclude that the Works and 
Days with 33 percent ineffective digammas (my own figure is 37.41 
percent) is later than the Theogony with 25 percent (my own figure is 
22.48 percent), while the pseudohesiodic Aspis with the figure 15.78 
percent (my own) is older than both! If we accept the division of the 
hymn to Apollon into two hymns, we find that the hymn to the Delian 
Apollon has fewer ineffective digammas than the hymn to the Pythic 
Apollon, the figures being 16 percent for the former and 20 percent for 
the latter. But I do wonder whether we could obtain comparable 
figures between portions of poems the unity of which has gone unchal- 
lenged. 

The notes in the commentary are excellent both for the author's 
own insights and for the careful selection of scholarly pronounce- 
ments on each subject. It goes without saying that it is impossible to 
record here all differences of opinion. The few I choose are given truly 
exempli gratia. Càssola's discussion of the well-known problem in 
1.13 is not altogether convincing. Allen, Halliday and Sikes read wc dé 
tdpev toia. Càssola opts for óc dé và uiv tola, taking voía as a 
reference to the three births of Dionysos. In my opinion the gender of 
toia creates quite a difficulty. And if the line should refer to the three 
births of Dionysos, would one of them not be by Persephone? Casso- 
la, hesitating perhaps to introduce what is considered a strictly Orphic 
element into the hymn, reckons the god’s "'resurrection" from his 
mother's ashes as the third birth (see 15 and 465). I suppose there are 
etymological and other reasons for translating Eloagidtye into ‘‘che 
appari in forma di toro” (cf. ravgouéroogc in Orphic Hymn 45.1) in 
Homeric Hymn 1 where the word occurs three times, but until the 
connection with Sanskrit rsabhá- (463-64) is more certain, it might be 
wiser to leave the epithet untranslated. I also feel that the notes on 
2.190-212 (To Demeter), however learned, fail to capture the key 
significance of these lines not only for this hymn but, more impor- 
tantly, for the prehistory of the Eleusinian mysteries. Is it not possible 
that even the etymology of the names Iambé—Keleos (Metaneira is 
unimportant) and their Orphic counterparts Baubó—Dysaulés (Or- 
phic. Fragm. 52 Kern) might be worthy of an in-depth study? 

In the translations Càssola has combined a very high degree of 
accuracy with a sonority of which hardly any other language is as 
capable as Italian. I envy him the advantage, and I call the reader's 
attention to the poetry of 
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l'uccello che tra il fogliame della primavera ricca di fiori 
effonde il suo lamento, e intona un canto dolce come il miele. 


(19.17-18) 


and of 2.174-78, 5.1-6, 7.1-8, 10.1-3, to mention only a very few of the 
many examples. The expression ''limpido mare” may be so embed- 
ded in Italian verse that perhaps Càssola was almost forced to side 
with Brandenstein's derivation of dtevyetog < à priv. + 1995 and to 
translate àAóc atovyétoto in 7.2 and elsewhere into ''del limpido 
mare”. Seeing how y is gvoifoosg in Il. 21.63 and x0ov 
zovAvDórsiga or Boriáveiga in the Homeric epics and in the hymns 
(cf. also roageoý as a substitute for y or y0v in Homeric Hymn 
2.43), it might not have been out of order to think of the sea in an- 
tonymic terms. Perhaps the poetic equivalent of ‘‘del mare non sfrut- 
tato" would have been a more felicitous choice for òc &árovyéroto. 
But I am beginning to descend to presumption and captiousness, ''un 
vizio di tutti gli studiosi!" Therefore, I propose to conclude my review 
by stating unequivocally that those who love the Homeric Hymns will 
find in Professor Càssola's work scholarship of the highest order. No 
one could pretend to study the hymns without this edition on his desk. 


APOSTOLOS N. ATHANASSAKIS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
SANTA BARBARA 


PETER Warcor. Greek Drama in its Theatrical and Social Context. 
Cardiff, Wales University Press, 1976. Pp. x + 112. £2.00. 


Walcot bases his work on the excellent principle that Attic drama 
Should not be studied as a series of isolated texts: a play cannot be 
properly understood without consideration of the audience and occa- 
sion for which it was produced and of the theatrical conventions 
which it observed. He makes extensive use of comparisons with 
Elizabethan drama in his examination of various problems. 

The Athenian audience, he states, was a popular one: the play- 
wrights were obliged to observe its "sentiments and prejudices," and 
'*. .. we must not expect of them anything beyond the understanding 
and appreciation of such an audience” (2f.). Unfortunately, these 
statements suggest that Walcot considers the Athenian playwrights to 
have been in some fashion outside of their society, so that they ca- 
tered to the audience's feelings, rather than participated in them. 
Some scholars have seen Euripides as a lonely and embittered figure, 
but neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles appears to have been socially 
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isolated. Furthermore, a popular audience is presumably one drawn 
from all social, economic, and intellectual levels; it is perhaps not too 
much to suppose that a dramatist would attempt to satisfy as many of 
his hearers as possible by producing plays that could be appreciated 
on more than one level. 

Walcot repeatedly points out that conventions should not be viewed 
as limitations. Attic drama, he argues, was regarded as realistic by its 
original audience. In support of this contention, he adduces Aris- 
tophanes’ presentation of Euripides and Agathon in fancy dress as 
evidence that playwrights customarily thought themselves into the 
roles they created, and therefore must have thought of their charac- 
ters as real. Aristotle’s advice to the poet also supports this view. 
However, to suppose, as Walcot does, that the dramatist assumed not 
only the habits of thought and speech of his characters, but their 
costume as well, is possibly a trifle far-fetched: comic evidence must 
be used with especial care. 

The next problem considered is the amount of time consumed in 
performing three tragedies, a satyr play, and a comedy-—that is, the 
length of the dramatic performance usual during the Peloponnesian 
War. Basing his calculations on the average length of the surviving 
plays, Walcot estimates that the length of the combined productions 
would be between 6500 and 7000 verses. Assuming that Attic drama 
could be performed at the same rate as Elizabethan i.e., 2300 verses= 
two hours of performance time, he reaches a figure of approximately 
six hours for the length of an average dramatic day. Walcot is fully 
aware of the difficulties involved in the comparison between Attic and 
‘Elizabethan drama. It is impossible to confirm, for instance, that Eng- 
lish blank verse and Greek iambic trimeter should be spoken at the 
same rate, and the effect on performing time produced by the greater 
number of lyrics in the Greek cannot be calculated. Nevertheless, 
Walcot's estimate accords well with the ancient evidence (admittedly 
meager) on the subject, and deserves serious consideration. 

Walcot suggests that several aspects of Attic tragedy are connected 
with the aural, rather than visual, orientation of Greek society. The 
convention by which violent action is, in general, reported and not 
directly represented is due, he believes, not to an inability to repre- 
sent violence but to a preference for description. To an audience 
accustomed to listening, a report, carefully worded so as to stimulate 
the imagination, may well be more dramatically effective than the 
action it describes. The playwright also limited himself to three actors 
by choice: debate between two or three speakers is clearer and more 
pointed than diffuse conversation, and a pair or trio of characters 
provides a visual focus for the audience as well as an aural one. 
Various tragic passages which reflect the rhetoric of the assembly, 
Jaw-courts, and sophists are noted. 

Certainty with regard to the manner of Greek acting is of course 
unattainable; however, Walcot draws some interesting conclusions 
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from the internal evidence of the plays. Facial expressions are fre- 
quently described; the need for such description is obvious, since the 
actors’ masks could not register changing emotions. Other descrip- 
tions of action by characters onstage are rare, and this rarity suggests 
acting sufficiently naturalistic to need no interpretative comment. The 
evidence of Plato's Jon on rhapsodic acting tends to support this view. 
But even though the mask prevented naturalistic facial expression, it 
is to be regarded as a helpful device, and not as a limitation. The 
brevity of the Attic play afforded little leisure for subtle characteriza- 
tion: playwrights consequently created types instead of fully indi- 
vidualized persons, and the mask, in addition to allowing one actor to 
play several roles, conveyed to the audience the essential information 
about a character. 

There is a difficulty in the discussion of plot and character. Plot, of 
course, precedes character in Attic drama and influences the depic- 
tion of character. There are occasions, however, when the necessities 
of the plot seem to require a character to act inconsistently, as when 
Creon in the Antigone suddenly decides to bury Polyneices. After 
discussing this and other instances, Walcot states, “‘No character in 
any play is conceived with an absolute realism: some dramatic tradi- 
tions aspire to more realism in the presentation of their dramatis 
personae than others, but these do not include Greek drama" (62f.). 
This statement appears to conflict with the opinion expressed earlier 
(9), that a character was ‘‘real’’ to both dramatist and audience. A 
fuller discussion of ''realism" might clarify the matter. 

Walcot agrees with Dale in interpreting Aristotle's dianoia as ''the 
rhetoric of the situation." Dianoia, as well as plot, dominates charac- 
ter in Attic drama and tends to produce a rhetorical style of acting. 
This style, however, is not to be conceived as unnatural, although it 
may have contained some elements of formality: a ‘‘natural’’ style 
was recommended for orators. 

The next chapter of the book deals chiefly with the social context of 
Attic drama. It is marred by a tendency to sweeping statements, such 
as, ''But to a Greek what is achieved, the results of action, is some- 
thing all important, having absolute priority, whereas the means 
which led to the results count for much less," (77) or *. . . the Greeks 
thought of women as having a disposition which was quite distinct 
from the physis or disposition/nature of men . . ." (81). These are 
surely oversimplifications. Moreover, statements based primarily on 
abstractions from fifth-century Athenian drama cannot properly be 
extended to Greeks in general; Walcot shows elsewhere in his work 
that he is aware of this, and the persistent use of the term ‘‘Greek’’ 
here is irritating. There is a discussion of Euripides’ ‘‘realism’’: Wal- 
cot is willing to concede a greater vividness, more touches of the 
everyday and unheroic, but no greater realism in the development of 
character. The concluding chapter lists some characteristics of drama 
which must be considered as specifically Athenian: anachronisms, 
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particularly those regarding political forms; militant patriotism, 
chiefly in the presentation of Theseus and other Attic heroes; 
chauvinism towards Sparta and Thebes. 

Walcot’s insistence on viewing drama in its proper context is salu- 
tary, and his examination of theatrical conventions is stimulating. His 
reasoning, however, is occasionally somewhat difficult to follow. 


J. S. STALLINGS 
THE JouNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


PIERRE CHANTRAINE. Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque. 
Histoire des mots. Tome III A—J7. Paris, Éditions Klincksieck, 
1974. Pp. 609-962. 


The first volume (A—A) of this dictionary was reviewed in AJP 91 
(1970) 372-75 and the second volume (E—K) in 93 (1972) 624-26. It is 
not necessary again to call attention to the great merits, usefulness 
and importance of the work. 

This reviewer in his review of the first volume (374) called attention 
to a problem of identity or non-identity of homonymous roots, specif- 
ically those found in yéyvoua:, yvyvóoxo, yóvv. In the third volume 
the question again arises in several instances. In general Chantraine is 
liberal in grouping many diverse derivatives under one root, if the 
semantic developments implied are not too implausible. Thus zinta, 
mtegov, mtihov, mtoéwm are all taken to be from the same root as 
zéroua, though each is a separate entry; while xr@oow and zró£ 
(with szrwydc¢) are given with cross-references to zézouat. Similarly 
nidoow is taken as probably connected with the root *pelə— étendre, 
étendue’ found in madduyn, maddy: The remarks at the end of the 
article on óyAoc, speculating on the possibility of one or two roots 
*weph-, are interesting in the same connection. Since the tendency is 
to treat large etymological families as single units, with detailed listing 
of the derivatives classified under vowel-grades or under the appear- 
ance of stems as first member or as second member of compounds, 
the user must sometimes exercise a slight amount of ingenuity in 
finding a work for which there is no independent entry or cross- 
reference; so, for example, Aiuevy under Aeuuóv , uuapgóc under paiva, 
veagóg under véog (though vgoóc, a contraction of veagóc, has an 
independent entry; same procedure in Frisk), vupág under veiqen. 
vavayóc and vaóxAmgoog have independent entries, but vattyc is 
shown only among the derivatives of vais, while Aurtóvavc appears 
under Acízto and again under vatc, both times with reference to Aes- 
chylus, the precise citation (Ag. 212) being given in the first instance. 
Probably total consistency in these matters is impossible to achieve. 

Aáfóa: for the derivative AaBdaxtouds, or rather for the speech 
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defect which it signifies, since the word itself does not occur until 
later, the classic instance is Ar., Vesp. 45 (ridiculing the speech of 
Alcibiades) óAàc; Oéwiog thy xepadny xóAaxoc Eyet, with three sub- 
stitutions of A for g.—atvic,-idoc: there is also a form with long t 
once attested in Oppian, H. 1.103 ina hexameter beginning Péoxovtat 
uaiviósc. Other ó-stems having alternate forms with long iota not 
noticed in the present volume are vefoíc, vgoíc, zvoyíc (the last at- 
tested only once, in Herodas 7.15, where the length of the iota in 
zvoyióa is guaranteed by the meter).—uadaxdc: Chantraine is 
slightly hesitant to connect it with BAdé, Frisk rather more hesitant. 
Actually this type of alternation, which may be expressed under the 
general formula -ZRà-/-Ra-, is quite well attested, even though thc 
morphological categories involved may vary from one set to the next; 
cf. vaAaóg / EtAg, Oávaxoc / Ovavóc, vagátvo / 0oárro.—uotoa: to 
the compounds in which—4ovoog / uovoía appear as second member 
add $ouovoía, Ar. Eq. 986.—ózo7:a: a very long article, amounting 
to about five columns and forming the source for the etymology of 
words containing the root òx- (I.E. *okw-), though dupa, doce, 
óq0aAuóc, óyicg have entries with cross-references todxwza.P. 811, 
left, has a paragraph devoted to the desiderative óweío (Gweiovtes 
Iliad 14.37) with brief general discussion of the desiderative in -ceiw 
and the Doric future in -aéco.—sAsónov: this, the etymologically 
"*correct'' form, is the entry form, to which ztveóuov is provided with 
a cross-reference. zveOuov, originating from contamination with 
zvEOua , is attested (sometimes with variants) in a number of manu- 
Script readings in texts of the classical period, and is cited by Chan- 
traine as the modern Greek form. An educated native Greek speaker 
has informed me that the zzv -form is standard in both éyuotix7 and 
xadagevovoa but that a form zAevuóvi. occurs in popular poetry and 
folk-tales. 

It would not be fitting to end this review without some mention of 
the great loss which the death of Pierre Chantraine on June 30, 1974, 
has caused for classical scholarship, and especially to Greek linguis- 
tics. I have no information on plans to continue the dictionary, but its 
completion is most greatly to be desired. 


James W. PouvrNEY 
Tur Jouus Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


VrrronRE Pisani. Manuale storico della lingua greca. Brescia, 
Paideia, 1973. Pp. 281. (Studi grammaticali e linguistici, 11) 


The first edition of this work appeared in 1947, published by the 
Casa Editrice Sansoni. After it had been long out of print and the 
demand for it was strong, Professor Pisani consented to assume the 
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heavy burden of bringing it up-to-date, a task in which he was assisted 
by Professor Celestina Milani in the checking of the epigraphical texts 
and especially in the writing of the chapter on Mycenean, which is in 
fact her work. 

This manual might invite some criticism on the ground that, in 
attempting to cover the entire history of the Greek language within a 
limited space, it is forced to be rather selective and often to present 
very short extracts of long texts, such as the Gortynian Law Code or 
the Heraclean Tables, while the Epidaurian ig@uara and the Boeotian 
Nicareta inscription are not included at all. The Idalium inscription on 
the other hand is given in its entirety, both in the romanized conver- 
sion of the Cypriote syllabary and in normal Greek characters, and 
about one third of the Pamphylian inscription from Sillyum (Schwyzer 
686) is also included. Despite its great difficulty, due partly to the 
damaged condition of the stone, I have for some time regretted its 
omission from Buck’s Greek Dialects, for the language is of excep- 
tional interest because of its curious mixture of Central Greek and 
West Greek, archaic and innovative features (Buck, 147, does 
however present a summary of its characteristics). Of particular in- 
terest are the glosses given for each dialect just before the inscrip- 
tions, the more so because the average student of Greek is seldom 
exposed, except in rather incidental fashion, to Hesychius, our main 
source for these forms. Scarcely less interesting than the glosses are 
the citations from Gregory of Corinth, 2egi AioA(óoc (73-74) and aeg 
'At0íóoc (131-32), however much Gregory's interpretation of the data 
may differ from views now generally accepted after evaluation of the 
Greek and extra-Greek evidence. Pisani’s mention of the conser- 
vatism of Attic (130) is a welcome recognition of something that tends 
to be overlooked or almost denied, though P. does not at this point 
cite particular archaic features apart from the vitality of the dual in 
Attic. One other important feature is the paradigm oida : toueyv, con- 
trasting with Ionic oióa: oióouv, while for the syntax Schwyzer (Abh 
Berl [1940] No. 7) called attention to a number of Attic archaisms. 
Some caution must be exercised, however, because features which 
appear to be missing from the non-Attic dialects of the classical period 
may be merely missing from our limited records of them, and also 
because late Greek writers sometimes use ''Attic" not in contrast 
with Aeolic, Doric, etc., but rather with xoiv5. Interesting in this 
connection is the page (235-36) of citations of Attic and contrasting 
Hellenistic forms from Moeris Atticistes. 

The sections which serve as introductions to the language of 
specific literary forms (epic, elegy, tragedy, Attic prose, etc.), often 
associated with particular dialects or mixtures of dialects, are far from 
being mere lists of features (though the principal features are in fact 
listed), but always relate the linguistic features to the extra-linguistic 
historical context in a way that is both instructive and readable. P. 
emphasizes the value of papyri as illustrations of the natural develop- 
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ment of the language, at least when such papyri are private documents 
not restrained by the officially approved orthography, and he gives 
(226-27) two private letters (second century A.D.) the spelling of 
which is a shock to one familiar only with literary texts and public 
inscriptions but which vividly illustrates the sound-changes which 
formed such an important part of the transition toward Modern 
Greek. The latest text in the book is the Epirote popular song 7j 
aoynun vóq (Thumb, Hdb. d. neugr. Volkssprache?, 213, no. 23). 
The rest of this review is devoted to remarks and discussion of a 
few specific points. P. 44, fn. 1: to the list of comparative and histori- 
cal grammars of Greek should be added C. D. Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin (Chicago 1948).—P. 45 (with 123): not 
only £„ and o but also v is listed as a sound after which Attic has à 
instead of y. Evidence is scanty and usage fluctuates. Attic has qvjj 
but has both adgva and agin; cf. Schwyzer, 187, Chantraine, Dict. 
étym. s. v. àgón. P's. inclusion of v therefore needs a qualifying 
remark, but his mention of the v at all is welcome, since some of the 
handbooks simply ignore its connection with the question of Attic 
G/ln.—P. 52: éxeyetgía from * éyeyeigía is cited to illustrate 
Grassmann's law. It is indeed an example and in fact an exception to 
an exception, for dissimilation of aspirates will not usually *'cross a 
morpheme-boundary’’, or at least its effect in such cases, if any, will 
not be represented in writing, as illustrated by such forms as àugu0éo, 
tpaxóqovoc  etc.—P. 54: L. tremonti occurs in the song of the Salian 
priests and is perhaps the only recorded Latin third plural form surviv- 
ing from the stage before loss of the final i: cf. Leumann, Lat. Laut-und 
Formenlehre, 89, 305—P. 83: this Arcadian inscription (Schwyzer 654) 
contains the famous accusative absolute ef pE ztaghera&auévoc tóc 
JT£vt£xovta € tóc 1ouaxooíoc (Buck, Greek Dialects, 137, Schwyzer- 
Debrunner, 403). A brief note here might be in order.—P. 174, (Al- 
caeus) fr. 6: to some students the relationship of ztóvyv to Attic zivetv 
might call for some explanation as representing an alternation w/i < 
oi/i (or in laryngeal terms ee;y/e;y), —P. 216: the designation of the 
'A0gvaíov noditeia as the oldest Attic prose text (Schmid, Gr. 
Literaturgeschichte Y 1n, 149, places it about 424 B.C.) is probably 
correct, and the statement on p. 222, placing it in the fourth century, 
must therefore be in error. —P. 256, eighth line: the identification of the 
Mycenean qge-sign as possibly 69 (an alternative to the usual 
identification-ze) is not clear to me, since I know of no etymology foró? 
which assumes labiovelar origin for the 6.—Misprints are not espe- 
cially numerous. On p. 13, line 13, read zod66eoic. On p. 37, line 3, read 
siracusane . On p. 46, six lines from the bottom, in connection with the 
Modern Greek reflexes of £v av, read ev av. . . ef af instead of ev ov 
. . . ef of. On p. 61 in $84 read 'Ovacayógav. On p. 148, sixth line 
from bottom, forzxàg read xàó. On p. 177 inline 13 ofthe selection from 
Sappho for xaxyéra: read xaxyésta:. On p. 181 in note on line 10 ofthe 
poer of Anacreon, for giambo read trocheo. On p. 187 in the third line 
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of the notes change /eoàv to iagdv, since the form here under discus- 
sion is a Doric form. 

The number of classicists outside of Italy who have received formal 
instruction in Italian is no doubt far surpassed by the number of those 
who, assisted by their Latin and French, have somehow managed to 
acquire a reading knowledge of it. To all these, as well as to native 
speakers of Italian, Pisani's Manuale is to be most warmly recom- 
mended on many grounds, but especially because of the variety of 
glosses, inscriptions, literary material and papyrus texts and because 
of the excellent introductions to the language of the various literary 
genres. 


James W. PouLTNEY 
THe Jouus Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Martin FERGUSON SMitH. Thirteen New Fragments of Diogenes of 
Oenoanda. Wien, Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1974. Pp. 55, plates 5. DM 40. (Osterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Philosophisch-Historische Klasse. 
Denkschriften; Bd. 117) Ergánzungsbünde zu den Tituli Asiae 
Minoris, Nr. 6) 


In this supplement to the Tituli Asiae Minoris, Martin Ferguson 
Smith publishes one season's yield of new fragments from the monu- 
mental philosophical inscription of Diogenes of Oenoanda. The thir- 
teen new fragments Smith discovered during his fifth visit to the 
mountain site of ancient Oenoanda bring the total of new fragments 
discovered since the summer of 1969 to thirty-one; and from 1968 to 
1972 Smith has rediscovered and recorded forty-eight of the eighty- 
eight fragments published in the last century. Thanks to Smith's de- 
termination and dedication, we now have thirty-one new fragments 
and some 1,200 more words of an inscription which does not have its 
like in the ancient world from a site which has been allowed to lie 
fallow since Heberdey and Kalinka left it in 1895. Thirteen New 
Fragments also gives a new text of NFF 12-13 which Smith has now 
joined to give two consecutive columns from the Ethics treatise (45- 
47) and Indices to NFF 1-31. 

The discovery of each new fragment of the Diogenes inscription, no 
matter how small, poses anew the same major problems concerning 
Diogenes and his philosophical stoa: the problem of recovering what 
can be read on the stone leads to questions of restoration and interpre- 
tation, these to the problem of assigning the fragment a place in the 
inscription, and this to the difficult architectural problem of the dis- 
position of Diogenes' last will and testament on the wall (or walls) of 
his stoa. This last consideration introduces the problem of the ar- 
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cheologist and architect: Where did Diogenes’ stoa stand on the site of 
Oenoanda; when was it constructed; what is the history of its destruc- 
tion and reuse in the walls and buildings of Oenoanda? This last is a 
history which Diogenes, for all his philosophy, could never have im- 
agined. 

To begin with the last of this series of problems: in this publication 
of his new discoveries, Smith returns to the problem of the location of 
the stoa which is the source of our inscriptions, and without any 
dogmatism (cf. 9 and 12, n. 19), he tends to the view that it stood in the 
area Spratt and Forbes described as “‘the flagged court or square, . . . 
probably the agora” (Travels in Lycia, Milyas, and the Cibyratis | 
[London 1847] 274). As Smith will be the first to recognize, this con- 
jecture can be held with less and less certainty now that the British 
Institute of Archeology in Ankara has completed a survey of the site 
and he and the surveyors of the Institute have prepared a map of the 
distribution of the known Diogenes fragments. This map suggests that 
the **Great Wall" protecting the site to the North was the epicenter 
from which the fragments radiate out. This wall, the ground that rises 
to the S-E (‘‘Martin’s Hill), and the ‘‘Esplanade’’, contain the vast 
majority of the Diogenes fragments, and it would seem likely that it 
was not the Christians who were responsible for the destruction of the 
stoa (as Smith suggests, following Grilli, 10, n. 7), but the need to 
shorten and strengthen the defenses of the city to the North. It is 
much too early to speak with any confidence about the history of 
Diogenes' stoa, but one hypothesis, put forward only to stimulate 
inquiry, is this: Diogenes' stoa stood in the North of the city. Because 
it blocked the line (or stood on the line) of the new wall it was disman- 
tled to make way for it and provide material for the inner face of the 
wall. The majority of the inscribed blocks Cousin published he pried 
from this inner face of the ‘‘Great Wall" —''du côté agora nous avons 
découvert beaucoup de pierres inscrites vraiment encastrées, et que 
les ouvriers on dà arracher’’ (BCH 16 [1892] 58). 

It is welcome to see in Thirteen New Fragments the care Smith has 
taken to give a precise description of the location of the new frag- 
ments, tell-tale peculiarities such as the mason's mark (O) on NF 13 
(45), and the association of blocks which have been taken from the stoa 
together and reused together (cf. 10). All of these essential details 
are clues to an eventual reconstruction of what Smith calls ''this 
gigantic jig-saw puzzle’’ (49), and every bit of evidence counts. 

Some of the new pieces to this puzzle are very small (NFF 25--26, 
28, 29, 30, 31). NF 30 preserves only four letters from three lines, and 
NF 31, a nearly complete block, preserves only the lower scored 
margin which marks it as a fragment from the Old Age treatise, but not 
a single letter. It should be noticed that the lower scored margins of 
the Old Age treatise are potentially as significant as the continuous 
frieze of ethical maxims running along the bottom of the Ethical 
treatise for obtaining a minimum length of the inscription, for even 
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when these blocks have lost their text, the scored margin identifies the 
treatise to which they once belonged and gives its minimal length. 
Every fragment of the inscribed part of Diogenes’ stoa is of signifi- 
cance for its reconstruction. Four of.the thirteen new fragments are 
significant for the texts they bear: NF 19 (Physics) is part of a discus- 
sion of oracles and precious because we know next to nothing about 
Epicurean views concerning prophecy. (Cf. D.L. 10.135, and DO frs. 
30-32. The subject of prophecy was of some interest at Oenoanda, cf. 
Louis Robert, '*Un oracle gravé à Oenoanda,’’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, Comptes Rendus des Séances de l'année 1971, 
Juillet-Octobre 1971, 597-619). NF 20 (Ethics) preserves part of a 
discussion of pleasure; NF 21(Ethics) will become known as 
Diogenes’ ‘Golden Age’ fragment. It presents the prospect not of a 


perfect and lost life in the past, but a future, on what conditions we 
don't learn, when the life of the gods will pass over to mankind and 
“all things will be filled with justice and mutual love”. NF 24 Smith 
thinks comes from Epicurus' Letter to Mother (Chilton,, frs. 51-53; NF 
3) and contains an exhortation that will, presumably, turn mother 
from the speeches of the rhetoricians and bring her to ‘‘knock at the 
doors of philosophy" 

In bringing these new texts out with such promptness and care it is 
clear that Smith wants to make the new Diogenes and the problems he 
gives rise to public. It is clear too that he is willing to conform his 
interpretations to the evidence. In expectation of the day when 
Smith will bring out a new Diogenes of Oenoanda, I offer these com- 
ments on Thirteen New Fragments: 1. Smith's interpretation of NF 19 
runs into a difficulty in the interpretation of the verb óraxaOaiosiv on 
1.11. The subject of the fragment is the ambiguity of oracles and the 
dire consequences they have had for those who cannot interpret them. 
Smith translates: “‘[ . . . it is] not necessary [to mention (?)] the things 
that wait secretly in ambush, unless it seems that we fail to realize 
what great misfortunes some have experienced on account of this 
ambiguity and intricate equivocality of oracles, or that a critical mo- 
ment is able to destroy us utterly at the present time (Ñ xaigóv Hudc 
Éygw dtaxabaigeiv éxi tod ztagóvrog) —the kind of disaster which 
the Spartans suffered ...’’. But the sense of the verb AJAKAOQAI- 
PEIN and the passage to which it belongs seems rather to be some- 
thing like this: “‘[ ... it is] not necessary [to fear (?)] the things that 
wait secretly in ambush, unless it seems best (Óoxgj) for us to ignore 
what great misfortunes some have experienced on account of the 
ambiguity and tricky obliqueness of oracles—or (to ignore the fact 
that) we have the time to clear up (this ambiguity) at the present—the 
kind of disaster which the Spartans suffered . . .”’. I take Diogenes’ 
verb to be óiaxa0aíoew, not dsaxadaigeiv—the possibility Smith 
rejected in his note to the passage (14). In his note to NF 13.11 (47) 
and the expression avaxa@[aiow]v Smith gives parallels in Epicurus 
for this metaphor, to which I would add Epicuro? Arrighetti, fr. 
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26.45.13; 34.30.32 and 36.16.2. 2. Smith has little doubt that NF 24 be- 
longs to the Letter to Mother but I do. It has the features of this letter, and 
I can imagine Epicurus treating his mother to his theories of vision to 
calm her fears for him (Chilton fr. 52); I can imagine him telling her, in 
all the exuberance that marks his private letters, to knock at the doors 
of philosophy, but I cannot imagine her so attached to the speeches of 
the rhetoricians that Epicurus would feel that he had to turn her from 
them. It is possible that this attribution illustrates one of the problems 
of assigning new fragments to a known section of the inscription. 
The more of the inscription that is discovered, the more complex it 
becomes. NFF 7-10 have the features of the Letter to Antipater, but it 
is now almost certain that they come from another treatise within the 
inscription (cf. 20, n. 39). The same might be true of NF 24. 3. NF 
27,8: Given Smith's translation of this fragment, the verb he prints as 
a supplement should be £ortv (not zioív), since the subject of the verb 
is doa. 4. NF 13.8: rovc neol év[rnvóocov] Aóyovc. The supplement 
should almost surely be év[vztvíov] and this would fix Diogenes’ ''ear- 
lier discussion” as his discussion of dreams and dream impressions in 
NF 1 (AJA 74 [1970] 57); cf. NF 1 Col. II.5-7, returned to in NF 
12.5-9. The same supplement seems obvious in NF 1 Col. III.14, as 
does the connection of NF 1 with NFF 134-12. 

After his fourth visit to the site of Oenoanda, it seemed to Smith 
that the lode of new Diogenes inscriptions was beginning to peter out, 
and he introduced the two fragments he discovered in May of 1971 
with a note of pessimism: ‘‘It is possible that a few more blocks of the 
inscription may be found without excavation'' (JHS 92 [1972] 147). 
1972 was the year of thirteen new fragments; 1973 of seven; and 
summer of 1974 twenty-three, despite the suspension of the explora- 
tion of the site undertaken by the British Institute of Archeology in 
Ankara because of events in Cyprus. In the summer of 1975 Smith and 
the group from the British Institute of Archeology in Ankara directed 
by Professor Alan Hall discovered forty-four new fragments, bring- 
ing the total of new fragments up to 105, and going well beyond the 
number (if not the extent) of fragments discovered in the nineteenth 
century. All of this gives added weight to what Smith says at the end 
of Thirteen New Fragments: '*once again I express the earnest hope 
that a limited excavation of selected areas of the site will be permitted 
in the near future. That such an excavation should take place is most 
important, not only because Diogenes' inscription is of the greatest 
interest to epigraphists and archeologists, but also and above all 
because, as we fill the gaps in the inscription, we shall also be filling 
some of the numerous gaps in our knowledge of one of the most 
influential and important philosophies of the ancient world’’ (49). 


THE Jouus HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
DISKIN CLAY 
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Saran B. Pomeroy. Goddesses, Whores, Wives, and Slaves: Women 
in Classical Antiquity. New York, Schocken Books, 1976. P. xiii + 
265. $5.50 pb. $8.95 cloth. 


The title of Sarah B. Pomeroy’s book on women in antiquity is a 
précis of the main typologies of female existence in the literary imagi- 
nation and the societies, in so far as we know them, of Greece and 
Rome, over a period of fifteen hundred years. 

Beginning with the goddesses, the author retells some Greek myths, 
outlining the social functions of female Olympians: 


The goddesses are archetypical images of human females, as envisioned 
by males. The distribution of desirable characteristics among a number of 
females rather than their concentration in one being is appropriate to a 
patriarchal society. The dictum of Demosthenes in the fourth century 
B.C. expresses this ideal among mortals, ''We have mistresses for our 
enjoyment, concubines to serve our person and wives for the bearing of 
legitimate children." In reality, in any era only a wealthy man could 
afford to surround himself with a number of women, each playing a 
different role in his life. However, the Olympian pattern survived as the 
ideal. 


On the human level, Pomeroy shows how the ''ahistorical oral tradi- 
tion" of Homeric epic provides us with a set of attitudes toward 
women which may reflect back to the Bronze Age. Professor 
Pomeroy provides a good discussion of marriage patterns alluded to in 
the epic cycles, based on the marriages of such royal women as Hel- 
en, Clytemnestra and Penelope. In a patrilocal pattern, the suitor 
would bring back the bride to his own house and she would be the 
material emblem of alliance between the households of her father and 
her new husband. In a matrilocal pattern, the wandering warrior 
would settle in the country of his bride. A great warrior like Achilles 
might find many chieftains offering their daughters in marriage in hope 
of obtaining a powerful alliance (l. 9.393-400). 

In the chapters which follow, Professor Pomeroy presents a fairly 
extensive discussion of marriage laws, inheritance codes and 
sumptuary legislation, emphasising the status of women, their ability 
to own and control property and their freedom of movement or lack of 
it. The law code of Gortyn and the ‘‘Lycurgan’’ constitution provide 
evidence for Dorian cultures, while archeological finds seem to be the 
major source for our knowledge of the Ionian settlements of Asia 
Minor. (Lyric poetry, particularly that of Sappho, gives us some indi- 
cation of women’s life in the islands.) In the section *'Voices from the 
Grave”, Pomeroy discusses the tendency to emphasise sex roles even 
in burial. Thus males are buried with spears, shields etc. and females 
are buried with their spindles, jewelry and cooking pots. 

The three chapters that follow deal with the women of Classical 
Athens. Here the material, literary, epigraphic and archeological, is 
more abundant. Pomeroy outlines the dispute over the women of 
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Athens. Some scholars believe that Athenian women were kept in 
almost harem-like seclusion, others that Athenian women of the fifth 
century were as ‘‘free’’ as women of the modern era before the advent 
of the women's movement. As the author points out, the divergence 
in opinion results mainly from the genre of evidence consulted. The 
adherents of the latter view draw their evidence primarily from the 
female characters of Attic drama. While there are few contemporary 
scholars who hold to the extreme ‘‘harem’’ view, Victor Ehrenberg, 
W. K. Lacey and Sarah Pomeroy herself, combining archeological 
evidence and information drawn from various literary sources, com- 
edy and oratory to name a few, take a somewhat bleaker view of 
women's lives in fifth-century Athens.:But as Professor Pomeroy 

Says: | 


... the issue of status is in itself misleading ... the broad range of 
scholarly opinion results from treating women as an undifferentiated 
mass. It is also blurred by the unconscious tendency to view the ancient 
world in terms of modern values. Unless both the sphere of action and the 
class of women in the sphere are defined, discussions of status will con- 
tinue to fail to come toa consensus. . . . Behavior appropriate to one group 
of women detracted from the status of another group (e.g. citizen versus 
metic) and this distinction was confirmed by the laws attributed to Solon. 


Pomeroy's description of the women of Athens and, later, of Rome, is 
particularly valuable not only for the information conveyed, but 
perhaps even more for the method used. At all times, in her discus- 
sion, she carefully maintains the distinctions of class and economic 
status. At the same time, she devotes painstaking attention to the 
sources, weighing their usefulness and validity. In discussiong the 
strong female characters of tragedy, Professor Pomeroy points out 
that ‘‘the mythology about women is created by men and, in a culture 
dominated by men, it may have little to do with flesh and blood 
women.” One might add that in her discussion of the literary sources, 
the author includes a very sane view of Euripides which should put to 
rest, once and for all, questions of Euripides purported misogyny or 
feminism. 

After a brief sketch of Hellenistic women, three chapters are de- 
voted to the women of Rome. In comparison to their Greek counter- 
parts, Roman women could be considered more emancipated. The 
principal difference, as seen by Cornelius Nepos, was that Greek 
women sit secluded in the interior parts of the house, while Roman 
women accompany their husbands to dinner parties. Aside from so- 
cial differences, there were also the economic advantages held by 
Roman women. They could own property beyond their dowry and 
inherit from their kin. This was a factor in the kind of marriage con- 
tracted, at least in the upper classes. Marriage with manus severed the 
bride from her father's control and placed her under her new hus- 
band's, making her a member of her husband's family and thus eligi- 
ble to inherit from him. On the other hand, marriage without manus 
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allowed her more freedom, since she was nominally under her father’s 
(or male relatives’) contro] but removed from his direct surveillance. 
Also, both she and her property, if she was a wealthy woman, re- 
mained in her own family. The various legal intricacies of marriage, 
divorce and inheritance were further complicated by the penchant of 
the upper classes at Rome to use marriages as an adhesive for the 
somewhat fluid alliances of the political arena. 

Of particular interest, is the section on the freedwomen and work- 
ing women of Rome. Most occupations available to women were ex- 
tensions of domestic service; they were prostitutes, bakers, launder- 
ers, fullers, maids and cooks. Inscriptions also show market women, 
sellers of nails, importers of luxury items from the East and at least 
one ''commercial entrepeneur'' 

To balance the discussion of myths in the beginning of the book, 
there is a discussion of cults at the end. The cults of Ceres and Isis are 
among the major cults mentioned. It is particularly interesting to note, 
that Isis, who became one of the most popular deities in the Hellenis- 
tic and Roman world, was praised for making ‘‘the power of women 
equal to that of men." 

The only complaint that I would lodge against the book is that it is 
too short. The chapter on Hellenistic women seems particularly frus- 
trating. Sentences like *'An inscription records the existence of a 
female archon in Histria in the second century B.C.” drive one hunt- 
ing to find out more. Fortunately, there is a good bibliography. That 
and Professor Pomeroy's annotated lists in Arethusa 6 (1973) provide 
a starting point. As the author points out in her introduction, ‘‘it is 
obviously impossible in a single book to fill all the gaps in the history 
of ancient women. Indeed, it would be demeaning of the subject to 
attempt to do so.” Thus, even if this is not the definitive book on 
women in antiquity, it may well set the standard for future research. 
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THE BEGINNING OF THE ODYSSEY 


The Odyssey recounts the Return of Odysseus and begins in 
mediis rebus—or rather, toward the end of the hero's adven- 
tures. Such a beginning requires that the story (even excluding 
the secondary strand of the Telemachy) move backward and 
forward in time and space, and entails the lengthy first-person 
account which fills Books 9-12. The seemingly arbitrary choice 
of the point of departure of our Odyssey cannot, however, be 
sufficiently explained by the poet's desire to have the hero 
narrate some of his adventures.! We could easily imagine an 
Odyssey starting elsewhere, but still retaining a first-person 
narrative. For example, Odysseus could have told his troubles 
to Circe or Calypso. The complex narrative texture of the 
poem has often been admired as artistically effective.? But this 


! As A. Kirchhoff, Die homerische Odyssee? (Berlin 1879) 165, claims; ‘‘die 
scheinbar willkürliche Wahl des Ausgangspunctes ist bedingt durch das 
dichterische Motiv, wonach der grósste Theil der Abenteuer in der Form einer 
eingelegten Erzáhlung aus dem Munde des Helden selbst vorgeführt wird, und 
findet allein in diesem Umstande seine ausreichende Rechtfertigung.” Cf. 
275-76. 


2 E. Belzner, Homerische Probleme II (Leipzig 1912) 223, speaks of ''eine 
meisterliche Konzentration des ganzen Epos und zugleich eine hochwillkom- 
mene Abwechslung im Stil der epischen Erzáhlung und damit ein erwünschter 
Ruhepunkt in der Mitte des Ganzen.” Similarly, S. E. Bassett, “The Proems 
of the Iliad and Odyssey,” AJP 44 (1923) 341: “the constructive masterstroke 
of the poem is the concentration of the action into a period of approximately 
forty days." Compare also H. D. F. Kitto's appreciation in Poiesis (Berkeley 
1966) 122ff. 
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admiration obscures a crucial question: why does the Odyssey 
begin where it does? 

The invocation itself compels us to reflect on this question. 
The poet pronounces the first ten lines of the Odyssey; the rest 
of the poem belongs properly to the Muse.? A comparison with 
the opening of the Iliad draws attention to the peculiarities of 
the proem to the Odyssey.* The subject of the Iliad is the wrath 
of Achilles (u/jviv deide, Bed) and its consequences. The Muse 
is given the theme and instructed precisely where to begin: the 
quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon and its cause. Fi- 
nally, the poet of the Iliad asks which god started up the chain 
of events. The Odyssey poses no such question. In the Odyssey 
the poet indicates his theme: 


Arvoa uou, Évyeze, Motoa, modtteonoyv, 0c uáAa nodia 
JAáyx0n, &xei Tooing iegóv znroA(cOQov Enegoe. 


Odysseus and his wanderings after the sack of Troy, in other 
words, the nostos of Odysseus. Now, the nostos of Odysseus 
begins at Troy,* but the Odyssey begins elsewhere.® The poet 
of the Odyssey leaves the choice of the starting point to the 
Muse: tay óuó0ev ye, Ged, Obyareo Ac, einé xal r)uiv. This 
final invocation of the Muse as goddess, daughter of Zeus, 1s 
both prayerful’ and august? and lends weight to the importance 
of the choice about to be made. It seems fair to ask why the 


3K. Ruiter, Odysseeinterpretationen, Hypomnemata 19 (Gottingen 1969), in 
his otherwise careful discussion of the proem (p. 34ff.), does not take this 
distinction seriously enough. Both Ritter and Bassett (above n. 2) 339, view the 
proem as extending to 1.21 and hence fail to recognize the distinctive character 
of lines 1-10. 

4 See especially Riiter (above n. 3) 19ff; Bassett, (above n. 2) 339ff.; and B. 
A. van Groningen, ‘‘The Proems of the Iliad and the Odyssey,” Med. Ned. Ak. 
Afd. Letterk. 9, 8 (1946) 279-94. 

5 Cf. Od. 9.39, where Odysseus begins his story “JArd@ev. 

6 Cf. Rüter (above n. 3) 42ff. 

? W. F. Bakker, The Greek Imperative (Amsterdam 1966) 111f., points out 
that the Muses are usually addressed in the present imperative in Greek (cf. 
Évveze). While Bakker does not discuss eizé in Od. 1.10, his study indicates 
that the aorist stem was generally held to be more suited to prayer than to 
invocation. 

8 Cf. K. Lehrs, ‘‘Das Proómium der Odyssee,” RM 19 (1864) 305. 
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Muse, thus invoked, chooses this particular moment to begin 
the story. This paper presents an attempt to recover the sig- 
nificance of that moment. 

But before continuing, another peculiarity of the proem 
merits attention. In the opening lines of the Odyssey, the only 
lines which, strictly speaking, can be ascribed to the poet, he 
reveals his partisanship for his hero. Of the ten lines, four deal 
exclusively with Odysseus’ companions, Odysseus’ efforts on 
their behalf, and their destruction. This emphasis on the fate of 
Odysseus’ men creates an obvious lopsidedness in the invoca- 
tion which has troubled critics.? Those who would defend lines 
6-9 link them to Zeus’ opening speech before the divine assem- 
bly (esp. 1.33-34) and view them as symptomatic of the in- 
creased sense of human responsibility revealed in the Odyssey 
as compared to the moral stance of the Jliad.!? 

The larger question cannot be taken up here, but the founda- 
tion on which it rests, the use of atasthaliai in line 34 and 7 of 
the Odyssey, must be dealt with briefly. In the former passage, 
atasthaliai undoubtedly denote those crimes for which men 
alone are responsible. That, of course, is the point of Zeus’ 
whole speech. But the sole responsibility of mortals is brought 
out not in the term atasthaliai but in oí òè xai avtoi / opyoty. 
(Parenthetically, I would warn against the danger of translating 
atasthaliai as ‘‘sin’’ or even *'sin against the gods.” ““Blind 
recklessness” or *reckless mistakes” provide better render- 
ings.) Is it correct or permissible to transport the context of 
atasthaliai at 1.34 into the earlier passage? Does the poet really 
intend to emphasize in the very first lines of the poem that the 


? See I. Bekker, Homerische Blatter (Bonn 1863) 101; and esp. Kirchhoff 
(above n. 1) 166: ‘indessen glaube ich, dass sich auch . . . nicht verkennen 
lásst, dass die unverháltnissmássige Breite, mit der in diesen Versen ein ganz 
nebensáchliches Moment hervorgehoben wird, zum mindesten auffällig ist.” 
Van Groningen (above n. 4) 286, calls lines 6-9 ‘‘a by-path which he [the poet] 
certainly did not mean to tread” and explains them by *'the casual nature of 
the association of his thoughts.” *"The result is that an element of very little 
interest in the whole finds a place here." 

10 See, for instance, Rüter (above n. 3) 78: “V. 34 klingt so stark as V. 7 an, 
dass wir sicher sein kónnen, die Worte des Zeus von den Leiden der Menschen 
auch auf die Gefährten beziehen zu dürfen.” For a discussion of the issues 
involved, see Rüter, 64ff. B. Fenik, Studies in the Odyssey, Hermes Ein- 
zelschriften 30 (Wiesbaden 1974) 209ff., is, I believe, on the right track but 
does not push his arguments against the orthodox view far enough. 
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companions of Odysseus deservedly perished, that they lost 
their lives through their own fault and not that of the gods? 
Such an interpretation is a priori unlikely and not borne out by 
the account of the Thrinacian adventure.!! And a glance at a 
few other Homeric passages involving similar constructions 
with atasthaliai suggests a more convincing interpretation. 
The closest parallel to Od. 1.7 occurs in Il, 4.409 where, 
responding to Agamemnon's rebuke of Diomedes, Sthenelos 
claims that both Diomedes and he are better men than their 
fathers; for, trusting in the gods, they succeeded in storming 
Thebes with a smaller force, while their fathers not only failed 
but lost their lives in the attempt through their “‘reckless 
stupidity” (Lattimore’s translation). The weight of the passage 
lies not in the opposition between destruction brought about by 
the gods and that which has a purely human cause, but in the 
contrast between ‘‘us’’ and ''them,"' our success versus their 
failure. According to Sthenelos, our fathers' faults led to their 
destruction; we are free of those faults, hence better. In 
another passage, shortly before his final ordeal with Achilles, 
Hector realizes that his folly has brought destruction on his 
people: @leoa Aaóv atacbadinow éufow (22.104). With the 
possessive, my recklessness, Hector assumes the blame for the 
destruction of his own people and, at the same time, absolves 
them of any fault. Finally, in the Odyssey itself, Eurylochus 
lays the sole blame for the loss of the men in the Cyclops’ cave 
on Odysseus: Toúrov yàg xai xeivot árao0aAígow ÓAovro 
(10.437). In each case, these similar uses of atasthaliai with 
possessive adjectives or pronouns serve to place the blame for 
a destructive act on one party while absolving the other. A 
naive and straightforward reading of the parallel expressions in 
lines 34 and 7 of the Odyssey would note that in both passages 
atasthaliai with possessives contains antitheses: gods and 
mortals; Odysseus and his men. Zeus tries to exculpate the 
gods from human misery; Homer in the proem exculpates 


11 W. Schadewaldt, “Der Helios-Zorn in der Odyssee,” Studi in Onore di 
Luigi Castiglioni (Firenze 1960) II 867ff. = Hellas und Hesperien? (Zurich 1970) 
97ff., sees in the oath that Odysseus exacts from his companions (12.298-304) 
evidence of a restructuring of traditional material in accordance with new 
conceptions of human guilt. But cf. A. Heubeck, Der Odyssee-Dichter und die 
Ilias (Erlangen 1954) 85f.; and esp. Fenik (above n. 10) 214ff. 
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Odysseus from the destruction of his companions.” Zeus as- 
serts the gods’ innocence; the poet, that of Odysseus. 

The invocation of the Odyssey demonstrates the poet’s de- 
sire to relieve Odysseus of any blame for the death of his own 
men.!? The poet defends and proclaims the innocence of his 
hero.!4 Less obviously, the poet completely suppresses a 
major cause of Odysseus’ troubles; the proem is silent about 
the blinding of Polyphemus, which is only revealed some sixty 
lines later. From the very outset, then, Homer shows a pro- 
Odyssean bias, a desire to show Odysseus in a favorable light. 

The story itself begins with a description of Odysseus’ situa- 
tion, both in time—after the return of the other surviving 
heroes—and space—Calypso’s isle (1.11-21).!5 These lines 
present the Muse’s choice of the starting point. Odysseus lan- 
guishes in a state of complete isolation and immobility. The 
action of the Odyssey begins on Olympus. A precondition to 
that action appears to be the absence of Poseidon (1.22-26). 
The immobility of Odysseus can only be altered by divine ac- 
tion. Its source is Athena. It is the impetus of Athena which 
puts Odysseus into motion. Not surprisingly, for we all know 
Athena to be Odysseus’ special patron. The bond between 
them grows out of the similarities of their natures. As the god- 
dess herself puts it in Book 13: 

... €ld6TES Augw 
x£oÓE£' , éxel où pév gor figovóv by’ dgvotoc áxávtov 
Bovdy xai uvOotow, éyd Ó'&v mao 0cotat 
uijr TE xAéouat xai xEOOEOLY. 
(13. 296-99) 


12 Cf. M.H.A.L.H. van der Valk, Textual Criticism of the Odyssey (Leiden 
1949) 243: “For here even the god tries to exculpate himself from the moral 
responsibility by accusing the other party." Consider also Heubeck's (above 
n. 11) comment, 86 n. 121: "Auch in der. . . Formulierung des Prooimions, die 
auf das Thrinakia-Abenteuer vorausweist, liegt der Akzent weniger auf der 
*Selbstschuld"' als auf der Tatsache, dass Odysseus nicht an dem Untergang 
der Gefährten schuldig war." 

13 Note by contrast lines 2-5 of the Iliad, where the poet dwells on the 
destruction of Greeks through Achilles’ wrath. 

^ Eustathius 1878.47 calls Homer qiAoóvoosóg. 

15 Cf. Rüter (above n. 3) 42ff; and Bassett (above n. 2) 343: ‘vss. 11-19a, not 
paralleled in the Iliad, are made necessary by aud@ev (vs. 10), which needs a 
clearer demarcation.'' Bassett, 344, also remarks: ''When the story opens, the 
situation, both among the gods and on earth; is static, almost stagnant... .”’ 
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Nestor in Book 3 remarks to Telemachus on the wondrous 
character of this relationship and hopes that Telemachus will 
similarly enjoy the protection of the goddess: !$ 


Et yao: O's théo: pihés yhavxdag AOnvyn 
Og tot’ Odvaonos neguendeto xvdahipoto 
ófjuo Evi Todwv, 601 xáayouev Gaye’ Axatoi — 
09 yág aw idov e Oeods avapavdd piiebytag 
óc xeivm àvaqgavóà zaoíoravo HaAAàc AOnvn — 
(3.218-22) 


At Troy, Athena constantly stood by Odysseus, loved him, 
supported him.!” In the action of the Odyssey, from the time 
Odysseus leaves Calypso's isle to the final truce on Ithaca, 
Athena likewise aids her favorite directly and indirectly, ad- 
vises him, plots with him, encourages him, and transforms 
bim. But from Odysseus' departure from Troy until the open- 
ing of the poem, Athena is absent.!3 

In Book 13, Athena herself explains her absence: she did not 
wish to quarrel with her uncle Poseidon, who was angered at © 
Odysseus’ treatment of Polyphemus (341-43; cf. 6.329ff.). 


16 For Athena's relationship to Telemachus, compare that of Diomedes and 
Athena in the Iliad. 

17 For a discussion of Athena and Odysseus in the Iliad, see W. B. Stanford, 
The Ulysses Theme? (Ann Arbor 1968) 26-29. 

18 Among critics, explanations for Athena's absence range from ''artistic and 
technical requirements" (G. Calhoun, ‘The Divine Entourage in Homer,” 
AJP 61 [1940] 275) to the symbolic. Calhoun, 274-75, asserts: ‘“The nature of 
the material [its fairy-tale character] made it inconvenient to introduce the 
goddess in a majority of the episodes, and she could not be popping in and out 
like a jack-in-the-box. Consequently it seemed better to leave her out entirely 
in this portion of the poem.’’ Compare S. Bassett, ‘‘Athena and the Adven- 
tures of Odysseus," CJ 13 (1918) 528, who ascribes Athena's absence to ''the 
poet's manner” and adds: ‘“The adventures are more thrilling than if Odysseus 
were under the constant protection of Athena ...." P. Philippson, ‘‘Die 
vorhomerische und die homerische Gestalt des Odysseus," MH 4 (1947) 8-22, 
relates Odysseus' wanderings to the dark chthonic world of Hermes where 
Athena has no place since she belongs to the clear Olympian sphere: "In 
Ithaka und vor Troja steht er (Odysseus] im engsten zusammenhang mit seiner 
Göttin ... . Aber sobald er Trojas Strand verlassend, sich einschifft, umfángt 
ihn: die chthonische Welt” (15). See also the almost Stoic allegoresis of A. 
Amory, Omens and Dreams in the Odyssey (Diss. Cambridge [Mass.] 1957) 86: 
** Athena, as the goddess of wisdom, stands for Odysseus’ total oogía , and it is 
appropriate that she does not appear while he is in the process of acquiring the 
various separate parts of his knowledge.” Similarly, already C. F. Nagelsbach, 
Die homerische Theologie (Nürnberg 1840) 51-52. 
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Many critics swallow the goddess’ alibi,!? but her explanation 
is only a partial one. Moreover, Odysseus, the man of many 
wiles, seems well aware of its insufficiency, for he has just told 
the goddess: 


3 


roito 0’ èyòrv eğ old’, 6tt uor ztápogc ain joba, 
Hos évi Tooíg noAeu(Gouev vies Ayadv. 
atvrao éxei IHoióuou ztóAw dtexégoapev ainny, 
Biyuev 0’ év vjeoot 0cóc 0’ txéðaooev Ayatods, 
09 oé y Exeita tov, xoten Atds, ovd’ événoa 
vyóc Euns &uBaaav, dawg ti uo, GAyos GAdAxots.... 
ztoív y' óve Paijnwv avdedyv èv níovi Onum 
0ágovvág te Exeoot xai èg nóAw fjyayec abri. 
(13.314-19; 322-23) 


Odysseus knows the precise extent and duration of Athena's 
absence; in addition, he reveals his recognition of the goddess 
disguised as a small girl on Scheria (7.19ff.). Athena's alibi 
only covers the period after the blinding of the Cyclops but 
gives no account of her whereabouts during the preceding 
period, from the time Odysseus left Troy to the Polyphemus 
incident.?9 | 

If we look at Odysseus' narration of his adventures in Books 
9-12, we find that Athena is mentioned only three times. Twice 
she is named in the Nekyia: as the judge in the contest over 
Achilles’ arms, that is, at a time when she was still weil- 
disposed toward Odysseus (11.547); and as one of Heracles' 
supporters (along with Hermes) in his descent into Hades 


1? See, for instance, H. Erbse, Beiträge zum Verständnis der Odyssee (Ber- 
lin 1972) 158; G. B. Bona, Studi sull'Odissea (Torino 1966) 48-49; and U. 
Hólscher, Untersuchungen zur Form der Odyssee, Hermes Einzelschriften 6 
(Berlin 1939) 83, who surely over-simplifies: ‘‘Poseidon tritt ab, Athena tritt 
auf: das ist für die Odyssee bezeichnend, die den Streit der Gótter nicht mehr 
ertrágt." Cf. also R. Lattimore's Introduction to The Odyssey of Homer (New 
York 1965) 11. For the strongest statement of the opposing viewpoint, see W. 
J. Woodhouse, The Composition of Homer’s Odyssey (Oxford 1930) 38, who 
correctly recognizes the flimsiness of Athena's excuse: ‘‘Athena’s reply is, it 
must be confessed, of the feeblest, and is in fact false.” 


20 Calhoun (above n. 18) 268-69, puts it succinctly: ‘‘Athena’s absence in the 
tale of wandering is not exactly coincident with the wrath of Poseidon; the 
goddess fails to aid Odysseus in his adventures prior to the blinding of 
Polyphemus, when she would not have offended Poseidon by so doing... ." 
Cf. J. A. Scott, ““The First Book of the Odyssey," TAPA 67 (1936) 5. 
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(11.626). This latter passage suggests a contrast between the 
divine aid enjoyed by Heracles and its absence in Odysseus’ 
own journey to the land of the Shades. The sole other occur- 
rence of Athena’s name comes at a crucial point in Odysseus’ 
story: in the cave of Polyphemus as Odysseus plots how to 
escape and avenge his men: doin óé uot &byog AOHvyn (9.317). 
Here, immediately before the crime which calls down 
Poseidon’s wrath, Athena does not intervene on behalf of the 
hero. Odysseus’ invocation of the goddess at this critical mo- 
ment points out her absence prior to the Cyclops adventure 
and the feebleness of her excuse for not aiding Odysseus. 

The Odyssey itself unambiguously states why Athena re- 
frained from helping Odysseus: the goddess was angry. The 
references to the Wrath of Athena have been collected and 
discussed by others,?! but are worth re-examining. For, taken 
together, they present an ensemble wherein the theme of the 
goddess' anger progressively unfolds. In Book 1 the Suitors 
are listening to Phemius' rendition of the nostoi of the 
Achaeans: 


ó 0’ Ayai@v vóatov cie 
Avyoóv, őv čz Tooing éneveíAaro IlaAAóg AO0nvy. 
(1.326-27) 


It was Athena who made the nostos of the Greeks Avygóc. 
Some further details are supplied by Nestor in the third book: 


abvrao nel Iloiáuoto xóAiw Ówezéooauev ainny, 
Bijuev ó'£v. vrijeaot, Oed¢ Ó'ixéóacotv Ayaiode, 
xai tote On Zedo Avyoóv évi pocol uero vóotov 
Aoyeiots, é&rei oU tt vojuoves ovdé Óíxatot 
navtec Éoav * v opewv zoAÉsc xaxóv oltov énéonov 
pnviosg È óAofjc yAavxózóoc ófoiuozátonc, 
Ñ T ow Aroetdnot uev dupotégoiow eOnxe. 
(3.130-36) 


Here we learn that Zeus was also involved in the misfortunes 
of the Greeks. This should not surprise us. The angry Helios | 


21 See esp. Woodhouse (above n. 19) 35-39; also J. Irmscher, Gotterzorn bei 
Homer (Leipzig 1950) 69-71. 
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appeals to Zeus for requital for the loss of his cattle, and Zeus 
carries out the necessary punishment. So too, Zeus sanctions 
Poseidon's wrath against Odysseus and his men (9.553-54). 

Nestor continues by relating how Menelaos counselled an 
immediate return home, but Agamemnon decided to stay at 
Troy in an attempt to placate Athena: 


Botdeto yóg Ga 
Aaóv govxaxéerv, étai PY tegàg éxavóupac, 
óc tov AOnvaing óswov yóAov ébaxécaito, 
vijzioc, O0dE tO H6n, 6 où ztcíoE00at ÉugAAEV - 
ov ydo T alya Gedy toénetat vóog alèv éóvvov. 


(3.143-47) 


The army split between the two leaders, and Odysseus went 
with Menelaos to Tenedos. There, a second division arose when 
Odysseus decided to rejoin Agamemnon still at Troy.?? At that 
moment, with a premonition of evil to come (lines 165-66), 
Nestor fled and returned to Pylos. 

From Nestor’s account, Odysseus’ vacillating actions re- 
main mysterious and intriguing. Odysseus’ decision to return 
to Agamemnon was presumably the only occasion on which 
Nestor and Odysseus ever disagreed (3.127-29). In Odysseus’ 
own tale, he tells us nothing more than that he left Troy (9.39). 
One can only suspect that Odysseus’ return to Troy suggests 
his awareness of Athena’s anger and a belated attempt to pro- 
pitiate the goddess and to avoid the impending consequences of 
her wrath. 

Further on, in Book 4, Menelaos relates the fate of Locrian 
Ajax (4.499-511). He too was an object of Athena’s hatred, yet 
might indeed have escaped death. But at the very moment of 
safety, his impious boasting caused his destruction by 
Poseidon. The sequence Athena—Poseidon in the Ajax story 
provides a suggestive parallel to Odysseus’ fate, although 
there, to be sure, the outcome is different. These references 
suggest a general wrath of Athena directed against the whole 
Greek army. But Hermes in the fifth book, while instructing 
Calypso to allow Odysseus to return home, makes explicit the 
relation of Odysseus’ misfortunes to Athena’s anger: 


22 For a possible allusion to this incident, see Aesch. Ag. 841. 
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gnoi tot dvdoa nageiva ót&voórarov ikw, 

tov àvógOv of Gotu négt Teiduoto uaxyovto 

elváevec, Oexdtw È ztóAw négoavtes EBnoav 

oixad’: drag èv véotw AOnvainy aiitorvto, 

ý opi éndoo’ áveuóv te xaxóv xai xóuata waxed. 

Ev9' GAdot pév mavres anépOiOev &a0Aoi Etaigot, 

tov Ó'&oa deve’ áveuóc ve péowv xai xÜua ztéAaoot. 
(5.105-11) 


A Scholium (P.Q.) on these lines comments: zegittoi oi oríyot 
xai meds tHv iotogíav uayóuevot.?? These verses may be ‘odd’ 
as the Scholiast claims, but they are not at odds with the story. 
Up to this moment, the net of allusions to the wrath of Athena 
has encircled Odysseus more and more closely. Finally, this 
remarkable passage clearly implicates Athena in Odysseus' 
troubles, including the loss of his companions, right up to his 
arrival on Ogygia. 


25 The rest of the Scholium reads: o? yàg xa0' Gv xaigov bud tj;  A0gvàc 6 
&veuoc &xvj0r xai oí GAdot anddovto, Odvaceds rjj výow zoooqgvéy0n. oi dé 
tedevtaiot Oto èx tv uevà tadta (133.134) eiat uerevnveyuévor. It is not clear 
whether the Scholium applies to lines 105-11 or only to some of the verses. 
Porson evidently felt that only 110-11 were meant; Dindorf, that all seven lines 
were condemned by the Scholiast. See Dindorf's edition of the Scholia ad loc. 
(Eustathius ad loc. speaks only of the compression of the passage and takes the 
reference to Athena's anger as an allusion to the crime of Ajax—as he does in 
all the passages where the Odyssey speaks of the wrath of the goddess.) Ac- 
cepting the Scholiast's opinion on 110-11, Kirchhoff (above n. 1) 201, regards 
these verses as an interpolation, but he appears to find no fault with the rest of 
the passage. F. Blass, Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee (Halle 1904) 84-85, is 
not disturbed by the repetition of lines 110-11 at 133-34 and rejects only 1.108 as 
zag’ lovogíav. At 109 Blass emends to xaí ogy and proclaims that "Zeus ist 
dann Subjekt” which is far-fetched—~all the way from line 103? Van der Valk 
(above n. 12) 228-29, tries to defend the lines £x zooocó tov, but unconvincing- 
ly: **The god despises the mortal (cf. 1.105), only relates his adventures super- 
ficially and inaccurately and does not omit adding maliciously that the same 
Athena who has now sent him on this unpleasant voyage . . . formerly caused 
the shipwreck herself." G. Dimock, ‘‘Punishment in the Odyssey," Yale Re- 
view N.S. 60 (1971) 208-14, while discussing earlier references to Athena’s 
anger, ignores this passage. Hence he concludes (210): ‘There is no evidence 
whatever that Athena was ever angry at him [Odysseus] specifically." Dimock 
believes that “Homer was out to vindicate the Trojan War” and sought to 
refute the tradition that the disastrous aftermath of the war was due to Athe- 
na's anger. 
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Explicit references to the Wrath of Athena all occur in 
Books 1, 3, 4, and finally in Book 5. Now, Book 5 begins witha 
second concilium deorum which has often been attacked as an 
unnecessary and pale repetition of the gathering of Book 1.74 
Its purpose is to send Hermes to Calypso, and this could have 
been accomplished in a line or two. Instead, Athena again 
gives a speech reciting the virtues of Odysseus, again de- 
scribes his desperate situation on Ogygia, to which now are 
added the dangerous circumstances of Telemachus. In the 
meanwhile, however, we have learned of the goddess’ anger 
and will be reminded of it in the immediate sequel (5.105-11). 
We are therefore able to understand her present benevolence 
toward Odysseus as a change from an earlier hostility. The 
very repetitiousness of the opening of Book 5 serves to remind 
us of the first scene of the poem.*5 

While some scholars acknowledge the existence of a Wrath 
of Athena, they generally consider it to be a handy narrative 
device to explain the goddess’ absence and Odysseus’ troubles 
prior to Polyphemus. They view the Wrath as a matter of sec- 
ondary importance, awkwardly handled, rather a blemish.?$ I 
consider it to be a key to the structure of the entire Odyssey 
and the answer to our initial question: why does the Odyssey 


24 See Kirchhoff’s (above n. 1) 196-97 damning opinion of these lines; also 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Die Heimkehr des Odysseus (Berlin 1927) 
1-2; and D. Page, The Homeric Odyssey (Oxford 1955) 70-71, who, while 
acknowledging ''the technique of oral composition," still finds Athena's 
speech to be “an abnormally artificial patchwork." But compare Erbse's 
(above n. 19) 127-29, defense; and along different lines, T. Krischer, Formale 
Konventionen der homerischen Epik, Zetemata 56 (München 1971) 95-96. 

25 No doubt more is going on here. Athena accuses Zeus of forgetting Odys- 
seus (5.11; cf. 1.65). One wonders if her accusation does not have some valid- 
ity. Consider the remarks of G. W. Nitzsch, Erklürende Anmerkungen zu 
Homers Odyssee (Hannover 1826) 25; “Dabei ist nicht zu übersehn, wie müs- 
sig alle übrigen Götter sich das ganze Gedicht hindurch in Bezug auf Odysseus 
Heimkehr und Sieg verhalten, und wie alle Entscheidung zu seinen Gunsten 
durch die Athena bewirkt wird.’’ Athena's initiatives in the intervening books 
have brought Telemachus to a dangerous pass (5.18-20). Zeus accuses the 
goddess of contriving the whole situation and places responsibility on her 
shoulders (5.22-27). Still, as Erbse (above n. 19) 129, puts it: **Die neue Lage 
... Setzt Zeus unter Druck." 

28 Woodhouse (above n. 19) 39, finally concludes his discussion of the anger 
of Athena resignedly: ''In the great banquet of Homer one must take the thick 
with the thin.” Cf. Irmscher (above n. 21) 71, n. L 
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begin where it does? In the opening scene of the poem, Athena 
intervenes on behalf of Odysseus. In all that follows she aids 
him constantly. But in all events from Odysseus’ departure 
from Troy, she had helped him not at all.27 The beginning of 
the Odyssey signals the end of Athena’s anger.?8 

The present interpretation has more or less ignored the ob- 
vious and explicit reason for the Odyssey beginning as it does: 
the temporary absence of Poseidon. His absence is a pre- 
condition for the gods’ decision to allow Odysseus to make his 
way home. The wrath of Poseidon will continue to affect 
Odysseus’ journey until he finally reaches Ithaca. It will influ- 
ence Athena to help Odysseus only in hidden and indirect ways 
until he is home. But Poseidon’s absence in the First Book is 
not a sufficient condition for putting Odysseus into motion. 
Zeus remembers Aegisthus and his fate, but it is Athena who 
must draw his attention to Odysseus. Positive action on behalf 
of Odysseus stems from Athena. When in Book 5 Poseidon 
catches sight of Odysseus on his raft, he immediately realizes 
that the gods have changed their minds (5.286). The divine 
assembly’s change of heart in respect to Odysseus arises from 
Athena’s proddings. 

The anger of Athena against Odysseus is alluded to only 
sparingly in the poem and its precise cause never clarified. 


27 Scott (above n. 20) 5-6, has put his finger on the crucial relevance of the 
first concilium deorum to the goddess’ absence: ‘‘It is a remarkable fact and 
the key to the Odyssey that Athena does nothing for Odysseus during ail the 
long years of his wanderings which were prior to the first book, and that she is 
not absent from a single book which describes events later in time than that 
book.” (6) But Scott totally ignored Athena's anger and placed all responsibil- 
ity for the goddess' intervention on Zeus. Scott, in a sense, had two parts of 
the puzzle, but lacked the third —without which no coherent picture could be 
formed. 

28 The other wraths of divinities against mortals in the Odyssey, the anger of 
Helios and that of Poseidon, offer interesting parallels. For these wraths each 
involve something very rare in the Odyssey, a divine scene containing a con- 
versation between the injured god and Zeus (12.377-87; 13.125-58). Cf. Fenik 
(above n. 10) 209. In the case of Helios’ anger at the companions of Odysseus, 
punishment at the hands of Zeus swiftly avenges the wounded divinity’s hon- 
or. The end of Poseidon’s wrath is again signalled by an exchange between the 
god and Zeus. The termination of the god’s wrath against Odysseus is passed 
over almost in silence as the vengeful divinity turns his rage against the in- 
nocuous Phaeacians. The pattern of these divine scenes suggests that the 
opening concilium deorum of the Odyssey has a similar function. 
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Does this form a serious objection to my interpretation? In 
response, one might point to the nostos literature, whose exact 
contents can only be conjectured from epitomes of the later 
cyclic poems. The wrath of Athena against the returning 
Greeks brought the Miou Persis to its close and opened the 
account of the Nostoi. While the Odyssey speaks only in the 
most general terms of the cause of goddess’ anger ( ov tt 
vonuoves o008 Oixatot | ztávveg Eoav [3.133-34]), we are ina 
position to compile a substantial dossier against Odysseus, 
which would more than justify Athena's outrage. First, the 
murder of Palamedes; then, the theft of the Palladion; and the 
brutal murder of Astyanax. Furthermore, Odysseus was impli- 
cated in the sacrifice of Polyxena and also had some role to 
play in the crime of Locrian Ajax.?? 

Even this impoverished tradition which has come down to us 
provides us with an embarrassment of riches in respect to 
Odysseus' doloi, with which Homer's audience may have been 
familiar. Could Athena's anger have been aroused by one or all 
of these acts? All the more surprising, then, Homer's silence. : 
We must remain open to the possibility that Homer was not 
interested in the traditional causes given for the goddess' 
wrath. The even more shadowy tradition of an Odysseus as the 
figure of cult and myth, localized in Epirus, Thrace and Ar- 
cadia, for all its dark fascination, affords us even less tangible 
evidence.?? It must finally be confessed that sources external 
to the Odyssey cannot offer certain explanations of problems 
found within the poem. 

Our argument, then, cannot rest securely on the external 
evidence of a fragmentary tradition. A different approach is 
necessary, one that can only be suggested here. Apparent 
within the confines of the Odyssey is the suppression, but not 
the complete concealment of, the dark, or what Stanford calls, 
the Autolykan, side of Odysseus?! I would suggest that the 
cause of Athena's wrath is likewise not completely hidden 
within the poem. Its discovery might well begin with an 
analysis of the dialogue between the hero and the goddess in 
Book 13. 

29 Cf. J. O. Schmidt, Ulixes Posthomericus (Berlin 1885) 7-27; E. Bethe, Die 
Sage vom Troischen Kriege (Homer: Dichtung und Sage) (Berlin 1927) 35ff. 

39 See, for instance, Philippson's attempt (above n. 18) 16-22. 

31 See Stanford (above n. 17) 18ff; and Erbse (above n. 19) 156, n. 33. 
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I am well aware that this paper ends where a larger discus- 
sion must begin, one which takes up two crucial questions: 1) 
Why was Athena angry at Odysseus, and 2) Why did the god- 
dess stop being angry. Convincing answers to these questions 
demand an overall examination of the relations between gods 
and men in the Odyssey, both of the lines of demarcation which 
separate mortals from immortals, and of the common interests 
which unite them. For now, it is sufficient to recognize that our 
study of Athena’s anger returns us to the prologue of the Odys- 
sey and the partisanship of the poet for his hero. As he ab- 
solves Odysseus of blame for the destruction of his compan- 
ions, aS he passes over in silence the cause of Poseidon’s 
anger, so, too, the poet plays down the degree to which Odys- 
seus is implicated in Athena’s wrath. 

The complexity of the Odyssey is due in large part to the 
shattering of a simple chronological and spatial framework. 
The impetus for this innovation may have arisen not simply 
from a desire to experiment with complex narrative techniques 
but from profound thematic considerations. To put it simply, if 
Homer had begun the story of Odysseus’ nostos from Troy, he 
would have had to begin from the anger of Athena against his 
hero—ríg t Go’ 0cóv. Perhaps others had done so. But the 
decision to present a favorable account of his hero—what I 
have called the poet's 'bias'—entailed the further decision to 
minimize Odysseus' involvement in Athena's wrath. This in 
turn demanded a radical restructuring of the story of Odysseus 
that takes as its point of departure the end of Athena's anger 
and results in the distinctive shape of our Odyssey.* 
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* I wish to thank Professors Gregory Nagy and Joseph Russo for reading my 
manuscript and for their encouragement. 


A NOTE ON PINDAR: PYTHIAN 4.173 


nAOov 'AAxuávag 0'éAuoyAsqáógov Ań- 
dag t£, Óotoi Ó' Oyiyairoat 
GAVEQES 

The adjective describing the heroes’ hair appears to have 
given commentators trouble; at least, their remarks, and in 
some cases their translations, have been so quaint as to lead onc 
to believe they had a general idea of what Pindar meant, but 
could not hit upon the phrase which would describe it exactly. 

G. G. Cookesley, (Eton 1753), said that yıyaťraı meant 
having much hair and asked one to compare fa@vyaitat, 
though without saying why ‘high-haired’ is in the least com- 
parable with 'deep-haired'.! He also suggested that Pindar 
could have meant tall, citing pseudo-Phocylides: Gnomica 190 
[Bergk] and Sophocles: Oedipus Tyrannus 866 in support. The 
former uses Owvyirévovrag to describe desirable plough-bulls, 
probably referring to the ‘ridge’ or ‘hump’ above the shoul- 
ders, which is the only ‘high’ part of the animal.? The latter 
describes yvéuot as vwinodec, "those laws of range sublime 

. . moving on high,” as Jowett translates, thus endeavouring 
to capture the metaphor in vóuo:. In neither case does the 
comparison really help one to understand yiyara, since the 
former means with strong, high shoulders, and the latter is a 
peculiar usage, itself requiring explanation.? 

Boeck (1821) gives ‘‘vigorem et robur indicat" as his only 
note. Dissen (1830) offers Ba@vyaira: as an alternative, but 
says he prefers 'tall'. Fennell (1879) draws attention to 
Thucydides' description of the Ionic fashion of rolling up the 
hair (avadotmevot) into a top-knot, adding, ''the sons of 


! Liddell-Scott: Lexicon s.v. makes the same recommendation, and for good 
measure throws in £Ugvyaítgc as well. It should be unnecessary to have to 
point out that by fa0c, and edovc usually indicate different directions, and 
that if Pindar had wanted to say the heroes had thick wavy hair he could have 
chosen a less peculiar way of doing so than by using it. 

2? Note Kavxaotw révovti = the ridge of the Caucasus, part of a passage full 
of bull-metaphors and bull-references: Anth. Graec. 4.58. 

3 I discuss the various Greek adjectives ending in ovg or -rodn¢ in another 
article. 
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Poseidon might be expected to follow eastern fashions.''* I- 
lustrations of this are very difficult to find. Daremberg-Saglio: 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités s.v. coma shows a child with a 
top-knot (fig. 1809), but an ephebe wears his ‘bun’ at the back 
of his neck, (fig. 1807), which is neither dweyaityc nor ax- 
oQóxopnoc. The Thracians were supposed to have worn their hair 
high,* but there does not appear to be any illustration of this. A 
red-figure crater showing Orpheus among the Thracians de- 
picts them simply wearing helmets with metal protuberances 
sticking out of the top,® and it may be significant that 
Xenophon tells us the Mossynoecian helmet had a tuft of hair, 
called xoofAoc like the Ionic top-knot, in the middle of the 
crown.’ I do not see why Euphemus and Periclymenus should 
"*be expected to follow eastern fashions," since Euphemus is 
connected with Thera and Cyrene in Libya, and Periclymenus 
with Thebes, and it is the Cyrenean connection which Pindar is 
stressing in this ode. Nor do I think that Athenian or Thracian 
hair-fashions are much to the point. 

In consequence, I agree with Gildersleeve (1885) when he 
rejects the notion of top-knot, though I find his next comment 
odd, to say the least. ‘‘Poseidon’s sons were all tall (the unit of 
measurement being the fathom), and if they were tall, so was 
their hair.'' He cites, for comparison, Sophocles’ oió&ovoc (OT 
846), and Oedipus Coloneus 717, éxatounddwy, the relevance 
of which escapes me. 

Myers (1908) gives-''two tall-crested men,’’ echoed by 
Bowra (1969). Sandys (1915), ‘‘two heroes with their tresses 
waving on high," stretches the Greek a little but makes better 
sense than certain other translations. Schroeder (1922) also 
rejects the Ionian top-knot but says that their hair flows down, 
like that of Jason, an interpretation which sounds as though he 
has treated evovyaitne and oytyaírgc as synonymous. Farnell 
(1932) returns to the top-knot, Lattimore (1947) gives us ''two 


4 Thucydides: 1.6. Cf. Heracleides of Pontus, apud Athenaeus: 12.512c and 
Aelian: Varia Historia 4.22 which quotes Heracleides. 

* Hiad 4.533, echoed by Archilochus: fr.193* (Tarditi) and Pollux: 2.28. 

€ In J. Wiesner: Die Thraker (Stuttgart 1963) plate 1. There is no mention of 
hair-style in Euripides' description of Rhesus in his eponymous play, 301sq. 

7 Anabasis 5.4.13. The Mossynoecians lived on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. Polybius calls &xoóxogoc a tuft of hairs sticking out of a growth 
from an animal’s chin, 4.10.9). 
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deep-haired men,'' a translation of Ba0vxyaírgc not of 
byiyaírgc, and not even one which makes any sense.’ Finally, 
Duchemin (1967) translates ‘‘a la chevelure relevée,” which 
Aimé Puech had used in his 1931 Budé edition, but is obviously 
thinking of the top-knot again since she cites Thucydides: 1.5.3 
and Iliad 4.533, as well as Plutarch: Theseus 5.1. This refers to 
Theseus’ shaving the front part of his head, “‘in the manner of 
Homer's Abantes.” Theseus, however, seems to have created 
a curious fashion of his own, since the Abantes probably 
shaved their heads entirely,? and I do not see what relevance 
Theseus' personal quirk has to the sons of Poseidon. 
'High-haired', whether oóyíxouoc or twiyaityc—the latter 
seems to be Pindar's coinage—appears most frequently as an 
adjective to describe the tops of trees or trees on a hill top seen 
. from a distance. Homer describes trees as having high tops or 
crests Govoiv tyixduotow),'® a picture echoed by Hesiod: 
Scutum 376 and Orphic fragment 154 [Kern]. These may or 
may not be oak-heads, but Euripides and Quintus of Smyrna 
apply the same epithet to pine trees,!! Nonnos to palms,!? and 


8 BaO0íc can mean ‘thick’ or even ‘deep in colour’ either of which, surely, 
would have to be used for fa6vyaírgc , though Pindar did not write Badvyairys 
but dyiyairys. l 

? Plutarch says Theseus shaved the front part of his head, doxeg Oungosëon 
rovg; ‘ABayvrac. But Homer (Iliad 2.542) says nothing about the Abantes’ 
shaving, only that they were fearsome troops. It is Plutarch himself who goes 
on to say that ‘‘in order that they might not give their enemies a hold by their 
hair, they cut it off (adexeigayro).’’ Alexander the Great, he adds, did the 
same kind of thing by ordering his men to shave off their beards. Comparison 
with Red Indian scalplocks should not be made because the scalplock was 
there for the spirits to hoist a man's soul into heaven. No such religious belief 
obtained among the Greeks, nor, as far as we know, among the surrounding 
peoples. 

19 liad 14.398; 23.118. Odyssey 9.186; 12.357; 14.328; 19.297. Cf. Nonnos: 
Dionysiaca 45.229, (a ridge with trees on top), and Oracula Sibyllina 8.16 
(Syixduwy Ópéov). 

1 Alcestis 585. Fall of Troy 5.119. 

12 Dionysiaca 32.202. Notice Hesychius s.v. gofvi£ . xal ó ávo tag roíxac 
čywv. The entry s.v. in Lampe: Patristic Lexicon, referring to Catena in 
Apocalypsim 7.12, mistakenly reads qoívt& as phoenix instead of palm-tree. 
The nation of the blessed (Apocalypse 7.9) carry palms in their hands because 
the palm has fronds at the top which seem always to be stretching upwards in 
the direction of heaven, (xai tyixouov xai nods rà dvw det xai oysóÓv 
ovedvia éxaióusgvov). 
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Paul the Silentiary to reeds.!? The latter are pole-reeds 
(Arundo donax) which Theophrastus describes as ‘very 
bushy’, Goyuwdéotatorv).** 

Daremberg-Saglio have two illustrations of a woman’s hair- 
style in which the hair is gathered up by ribbons until it is piled 
on the head, with only a frizz left at the top.!? The effect is 
similar to that conveyed by Theophrastus on the pole-reed, 
and reminds one of Pindar's vyixdum 'EAéva!9 whose hair 
must have resembled the reed, palm, or pine of previous de- 
scriptions. 

From all this it is obvious that Poseidon’s sons do not have 
‘deep’ or ‘flowing’ hair, nor are they simply very tall. Nor does 
the context of Pythian 4 allow one to imagine they have their 
hair elaborately bound into antique or even latest fashion. 
They are answering Jason’s call to look for the golden fleece, 
to accompany him on a voyage of adventure, and for such an 
enterprise one leaves modish hair-styles at home. Surely it is 
clear that the hair is not their own, but the plumes on their 
helmets? The most likely shape for them is the high crest fan- 
ning out from a spike in the middle of the helmet, such as was 
common in the Bronze Age and among Homeric heroes illus- 
trated on black-figure vases.!? Such crests, at any rate, bear 
some resemblance, however stylised, to the topmost leafy 
branches of tall trees drooping above the trunk, or bristling 
upon the brow of a hill. 
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13 Anth. Graec. 6.1687. 

14 Historia Plantarum 4.11.11. Cf. “Spikelets crowded with many flowers 
... tall reed-like grasses with almost woody stems and broad flat leaves,” E. 
Hackel, The True Grasses, trans. F. Lamson-Scribner and E. A. Southworth, 
(London 1896) 150 and fig. 76. It is a tall plant, usually reaching between six 
and twelve feet in height. 

15 Art. cit., figs. 1821 and 1822, (4th century B.C.). 

16 Paean 6.95. 

17 See, e.g. A. M. Snodgrass: Arms and Armour of the Greeks (London 
1967) plates 17 and 37, and Snodgrass: Early Greek Armour and Weapons 
(Edinburgh 1964) fig. 1, d,h,j. 


PYTHAGORAS AS COCK 


Micyllus, the poor cobbler of Lucian’s Gallus, has had the 
overwhelming desire of becoming rich since his boyhood (28). 
To acquire gold has become an obsession for him (6-7, with 
reference to Midas), and that is why he is told that he was an 
Indian ant in one of his previous lives (doun§ 'Ivóiuxóg, vv tÒ 
xyovoíov àvogvrtóvtov, 16, compare Herodotus 3.102). 

But Pythagoras, the master of transmigrations, reincarna- 
tions and dvayyvyoets of his previous lives, appears to Micyllus 
in a dream in the shape of a cock, and succeeds in curing him of 
his obsession (yó os iácoua, © Mixvdde, 28), first, by telling 
Micyllus of his own former unhappy existence as a rich and 
powerful king, poisoned by his own son (21-25), then by showing 
him (by means of magic) the wretched way of life of his rich 
neighbors Simon, Gnipho, and Eucrates (who in reality proves 
to be an dxgatjc 28-33). 

The question is now: why did Lucian's Pythagoras choose 
the shape of a cock for his apparition and revelation? Why did 
he not appear as Pythagoras himself, or as the Cynic Crates 
(20), or else as a prophesying horse (for he was that too: 20, 26, 
27, with reference to Achilles’ Xanthus, in 2)? 

Rudolf Helm (Lucian und Menipp [Leipzig 1906] 334), after 
referring to Tereus of Aristophanes' Birds and to the dialogue 
Jackdaw of the Cynic Diogenes (Diog. Laert. 6.80) as exam- 
ples of speaking birds, left the question unanswered. 
Pythagoras himself had been a jackdaw in one of his former 
lives (Gallus 20 and 27); nevertheless he did not choose to 
appear as such to Micyllus. 

Otto Skutsch (“Notes on Metempsychosis' CP 54 [1959] 
115b) first pointed out the link between Pythagoras and the 
peacock (cf. Ennius Annals 15; Persius 6.11 pavone ex 
Pythagoreo and Schol. ad loc.) and Lucian's allusion to a Sa- 
mian peacock (i.e., Pythagoras) converted into a Boeotian 
rooster (GAexrQvOYv piAdoogos ... avti uàv àv0oóotov Gevic, 
avti óà Xauíov Tavaygaiog dvanégnvas, 4); then he dismiss- 
ed this possibility, stating: ‘‘This interpretation, however, 
seems entirely forced.” With good reason, for Lucian proba- 
bly did not introduce the cock into his dialogue just for the sake 
of a pun. 
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Jacques Bompaire, in his inspiring book Lucien écrivain: 
imitation et création (Paris 1958) 697 n. 3, thought of the 
proverbial cock as prophet of evil (oiseau de malheur) while 
referring to Petronius’ Satyrikon 74.1-4. This is not likely 
either, for Micyllus respectfully calls his enlightening cock- 
teacher @ cogórare áAextovóv (7). 

The Socratic cock as a.customary offering to Asclepius in 
gratitude for a cure (Plato Phaedo 118 a 7, t@ 'AoxAgn 
ógtíAouev àAextQvóva; compare Herodas 4.11ff.; Ar- 
temidorus 5.1.9; Aelian fr. 186 Didot = 98 Teubner) is out of 
place here. For neither is Micyllus a patient, nor is the sage 
cock, a leading character in the dialogue, a simple sacrificial 
animal.? 

The link between the cock and Hermes cannot explain the 
leading role of the cock in the dialogue either. For this link is 
used by Lucian to explain only two secondary achievements of 
the cock: (1) the ability to speak (‘‘I am a friend of Hermes, the 
most talkative and eloquent of all the gods", 2), and (2), the 
magic power of the cock's feather, given to him by Hermes 
(‘‘Hermes, to whom I am consecrated, gave me this 
privilege”, 28). 

As for (1), Lucian himself dismisses this explanation while 
stating that the real reason (ý aAnOeotéoa airia, 2) for the 
cock’s ability to speak consists in the fact that he was a man 
not long ago (o?rooi yao 6 viv cot àÀextovòv qauvóutvoc où 
700 noddovd GvO9wxocg Hv, 3. Compare Stith Thompson, A 
Motif-Index of Folk Literature, D166.1.1 ‘Man transformed to 
Cock’). As for (2), the cock’s right longest tail feather having 
the magic power of (a), Opening every door, and (5), Making a 
man invisible (Gvoí(yew te 6 vóio?voc ztàoav Oveav dbvatat 
xai ógàv ázavra oby óoóutvoc avtdéc, 28), neither power is 
due to a cock's tail exclusively, but rather belongs to the motif 
of magic feathers (Stith Thompson, D1021) or hair in general. 
Compare, e.g., D1562.2 ‘Hair from fox's tail opens all doors’; 
D1361.10 ‘Magic feather renders invisible’; B172.4 ‘Bird with 
magic bones and feathers’; D1313.10 ‘Magic feather indicates 


! Cf., e.g., Isidor Scheftelowitz, Das stellvertretende Huhnopfer, RGVV 
14.3 (Giessen 1914) 19. 
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road’; D1323.16 ‘Magic feather gives clairvoyance’; D1380.22 
‘Magic feather protects' .? 

‘Finally, one may think it only natural for a household rooster 
to engage in a dialogue with his master, being ‘‘a close com- 
rade and messmate of men’’ (2). Perhaps so but Lucian uses 
the cock's close relation to men only as an opportunity for him 
to learn the human language without difficulty, no more (2). In 
addition, the dog is an even closer friend of men. Pythagoras 
himself was a dog in one of his previous lives (20 and 26). And 
indeed the dog is the oldest Pythagorean reincarnation of a 
man in our sources (Fr. B 7 of Xenophanes, a contemporary of 
Pythagoras). And nevertheless, .Pythagoras. does not. choose 
to appear to Micyllus in the shape of a dog, but prefers that of 
a cock. 

Consequently, there must be a special reason for Lucian to 
make Pythagoras appear as a cock. Micyllus keeps addressing 
the cock as Pythagoras (4, 6, 7, 20), but Pythagoras prefers to 
be addressed as cock; ‘‘of late I have often been a cock, for 7 
liked that sort of life” and “‘you had better call me a cock, so as 
not to slight a bird usually held in low esteem, though it has in 
itself so many souls'' (20). 

Accordingly, since the genre of the Cynic satire required an 
animal to serve as the leading character, I would like to 
suggest that the cock was the only such animal to serve as a 
link between Pythagoras and Apollo, all three of them being 
considered in antiquity as diviners by preference. 

Cock-Apollo. It is only just lately that Pythagoras took the 
shape of a cock (xai ztávv Évayyog sic dAextovdva ool ueva— 
BéBgxa, 4). His first life, however, was as the god Apollo: 
“How my soul originally left Apollo, flew down to earth and 
entered into a human body . . . would make a long story” (Qs 
uev EE’ AndAAwvos tÒ nto tov 1) vxfj UOL xatantayévyn ES THY 


? Cf. H. Bachtold-Staubli, Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, 
II, 1282; III, 1327; Stith Thompson, D1400.1.19 ‘Magic feather defeats 
enemy’. The examples adduced by Tadeusz Zielinski, ‘Die Márchenkomódie 
in Athen’, Jahresbericht der St. Annen-Schule (St. Petersburg 1885), 22 and 58 
n, 18, are irrelevant as dealing with the motifs of the woodpecker’s mandrake 
(Springwurzel) opening all doors (Bachtold-Staubli VIII, 140f.), and of the 
siskin's stone rendering invisible (B.-St, IX, 888). 
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yiv évédv ig avOea@nov oóga...uaxgóv àv ein Aéyetv, 16). 
Hence the ability of the cock to prophesy. He knows Micyllus’ 
past (Formerly you were an Indian ant", 16), he knows his 


future (‘‘For you too will be a woman. . .’’, 19). Cock is known 
as a prophetic animal by preeminence (cf., e.g., the ex- 
togouarvteia). 


The link between Cock and Apollo-Helios is well established 
too. The cock is often represented as sitting on Apollo’s arm 
(shoulder or head): Plutarch De Pythiae oraculis 400 C, 6 tov 
GAentovéva nowjoas éml tic xeugóg tot "AztóAAovoc EwOwwhy 
vnednjAwoev pav xai xaióv éniobonc avatodjc. The cock is 
Apollo's sacrificial animal: A.G. 6.155; 12.24; Pausanias 
5.25.9; Aelian fr. 98 Teubner.? 

Apollo-Pythagoras. The identification of Pythagoras with 
the Hyperborean Apollo can be traced as far back as Aristot- 
le's Hegi vv ITvOayoozíov fr. 191 Rose ap. Aelian VH 2.26 
(AguotoréAng Aéyes nò vv Koovoviaróv tov IIvOayóogav 
"AnóAAcva. 'Yzeofógosiov nmgooayogevecOat). Compare also 
Diog. Laert. 8.11 and 13; Porphyry Plot. 2; Iamblichus Vit. 
Pyth. 5, 8, 92, 135.* As for Lucian, Pythagoras is addressed as 
© "AzoAAov at Mortuorum dial. 20.3. Pythagoras’ renown ias 
diviner is well established too (Diels-Kranz 14 A 7; 71 A 6). 
Aristippus of Cyrene (ap. Diog. Laert. 8.21) explained even the 
name of Pythagoras as deriving from  I/ó0(iocg) and 
ayoo(svew): Et. vv dAÓá0suav. Hydoevev oů% trov tov 
Ilv0íov. In Lucian’s Vitarum auctio 2 Pythagoras is intro- 
duced as udvtic ğxgoç (so also in Alexander 4 and 40). 

Pythagoras-Cock. This link may be due to the fact that a 
white cock was taboo for the Pythagoreans: àAexrovóvog uy 
á&ztveo0a4 Aevxod, ött ieoóc tod Myvóg xai ixétys Diog. Laert. 
8.34; Aelian VH 4.17; Suda, s.v. 3124 Pythagoras (4.266.40 
Adler). 

In conclusion, the role of the cock in Lucian's Gallus seems 
to be of greater importance than hitherto believed. For the 


3 Cf. P. Boyancé, 'Apollon solaire', in Mélanges J. Carcopino (Paris 1966) 
149-70. 

1 Cf. I. Lévy, Recherches sur les sources de la légende de Pythagore (Paris 
1926) 10ff.; W. Burkert, Weisheit und Wissenschaft (Nürnberg 1962) 27 n. 77; 
80; 117 n. 126. 
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cock acts as a reincarnation of both Pythagoras and Apollo. In 
addition to possessing magic power (28-33), the divine cock by 
his persuasion and revelations succeeds in converting Micyllus 
to a Cynic adept of the vow of poverty. So effective and lasting 
was this conversion that Micyllus remained faithful to his vow 
even after his death. For in Lucian’s Cataplus 14-17 we find 
him appearing in Hades as a laughing scorner of the powerful 
and rich: Zueig uàv of zévgveg yedduev, àviovrau Ó xai 
oiuóGovatv ot zÀo$010((15); yedAaodusOa oiudfovtas aùtoùc 
ópóvregc (17). 


MiROSLAV MARCOVICH 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A NOTE ON PLATO’S UNFINISHED DIALOGUES 


It does not seem to have been remarked that Plato did not 
mean the Critias to be a separate dialogue; it was meant to be 
part of the dialogue of which the Timaeus is the beginning. 
Modern scholars follow the manuscripts in treating the 
‘Timaeus’ and the ‘Critias’ as if they were two dialogues, the 
Critias being the sequel to the Timaeus. It has even been said 
that ‘the Timaeus announces itself as one of a group of con- 
nected discourses’ (A. E. Taylor, A Commentary on Plato’s 
Timaeus, 13). But that is not so. The proem lays out the pro- 
gramme of the dialogue in crystal-clear terms. Three of the au- 
ditors of Socrates’ discourse of yesterday, Timaeus, Critias 
and Hermocrates, are present again today, and today’s logos, 
which is a follow-up to yesterday’s, is to be a joint undertaking 
on their part (17ab, 20b); they have arranged to conduct it by 
speaking each in turn, in the order T. C. H. (27ab, cf. 106b, 
108a-c). '"This dialogue will comprise speeches by T., C. and 
H.” could not be said more plainly. There is not the slightest 
suggestion that the dialogue will fail to get beyond the speech 
of Timaeus: the dialogue is hardly more complete at the end of 
that speech than the Symposium would be if terminated by the 
speech of Phaedrus. There is nothing that marks the point 
where the Timaeus stops as the end of a dialogue, or the point 
where the Critias starts as the beginning of one. Put them 
together, and no one would imagine that a new dialogue com- 
mences at the juncture. Plato could no doubt have made a 
series of three linked dialogues if he had wanted to (cf. the 
Theaetetus-Sophist link, or for that matter the beginning of the 
Timaeus), but he evidently preferred to have a continuous 
tripartite exposition of what he conceived of as a single theme. 

The same is true of the Sophist-Statesman-(Philosopher) 
trio.! At the beginning of the ‘Sophist’ the Stranger undertakes 


! Some people think that Plato never in fact intended to write a Philosopher 
(see P. Friedlander, Plato III 281, 525 n. 5; it is not true to say, as Friedlander 
does, that the discussion on the philosopher is promised for ‘another time"). 
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to discuss the meaning of the three words gopiotýg, moAttixds 
and qiAóoogoc—-not one of them now and the rest at some 
other time, but all three. Theaetetus is given the role of inter- 
locutor, and provision is made for the eventuality that he 
should get tired (the young Socrates should take over from 
him): that is just what happens, of course, but not till the 
beginning of what now passes for a separate dialogue, the 
‘Statesman’. The ‘Statesman’ is the second part of the 
dialogue of which the ‘Sophist’ is the first part. At the end of 
the Strangef's exposition of cogiotjc Socrates turns and 
thanks Theodorus for having brought them together (this is the 
initium of the 'Statesman'), just as in the Protagoras (328d) he 
turns and thanks Hippocrates at the end of what proves to be a 
rather more vulnerable exposition by Protagoras. 

There is no internal justification for the separation of the 
‘Critias’ from the ‘Timaeus’ or of the ‘Statesman’ from the 
‘Sophist’: au contraire. Timaeus + Critias is one unfinished 
dialogue, Sophist + Statesman is another. Each consists of 
one unbroken (but incomplete) d:dAoyoc, and each makes it 
clear at the outset what the scope and form of the didAoyoc 
was to be.? The view entailed here as to what a dialogue is 
could be elaborated by a discussion of the form and construc- 
tion of other Platonic dialogues, but instead, I shall venture a 
few speculative words about the Uberlieferungsgeschichte. 

It is doubtful that the integrity of a dialogue was protected 
originally by anything at all other than its textual content. The 
only extra-textual defining features will have been the begin- 
ning and end of a papyrus roll, and possibly J/Aárovog as a 
subscription. There is no reason to think that Plato so much as 
gave titles to his dialogues; that was a problem for posterity, 


Certainly it is characteristic of Plato, as of Euripides, to set up expectations 
which he then frustrates, but while he may temporarily and playfully mislead 
his readers, he never lies to them. If he had not meant the Stranger to proceed 
to the philosopher, he would surely have given him some form of recusatio. 


? Even if it were not for the proem, I cannot see that it would make any 
sense for Plato to compose an uninterrupted conversation and then to rupture 
it physically, or, to put it another way, to compose one óiéAoyoc and call it 
two. 
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variously solved. We know next to nothing about the cir- 
cumstances of publication of the dialogues, and nothing at all 
about what Plato did with dialogues whose projected scope had 
not been fulfilled. Their unfinished state presumably assisted 
their dismemberment. The separation of the Sophist and 
Statesman, whether made after Plato’s death or before, is un- 
derstandable enough, in the absence of a Philosopher section. 
The excessive length may have been a factor here too. Plato, 
on the threshold of the age of books and in a paradoxical way 
resistant to it, did not care how long or short his dialogues 
were. I take it that the Republic and the Laws will each have 
been contained, without subdivision, in one enormous roll. 
Things could not go on like this: the trend towards regulariza- 
tion set in immediately, and for organization of longer works 
book-division became necessary. The detachment of the 
Critias fragment is not quite so readily explicable as that of the 
Statesman, though it presents no great difficulty. It may not be 
too easy to imagine it circulating on its own, at once headless 
and tailless, but this condition would be consequent upon the 
Timaeus’ attainment of independent status.* If Diogenes Laer- 
tius’ notice about the arrangement of the Platonic dialogues in 
trilogies (3.61) is to be trusted, the Timaeus and the Critias 
were already reckoned as two dialogues by the time they 
reached Aristophanes of Byzantium, and the rupture could 
have been effected considerably earlier. It may be that struc- 
tural joints which Plato had been content to signal by textual 
means alone began to acquire extra-textual reinforcement (I 
think particularly of paragraphoi) at a very early stage. Be 


3 There was no precedent to follow, ‘Socratic dialogue’ being a new genre. 
They could be named after a character, as if they were plays, or labelled with a 
zegi or the like, as if they were treatises. (I am not convinced by arguments 
that Plato alludes to the title of the Sophist.) 

* There would be no difficulty at all if it were not tailless. But the chances 
are very high that we have Plato’s oeuvre entire. 

5 Though the use of the sign for punctuation in prose texts prior to the 
Alexandrian age is not attested, despite what is sometimes asserted. By the 
Attic orators it was used not 'to mark the close of a sentence' (LSJ s.v. 
nagayeagy), but as an ad hoc indication of where the clerk was to begin 
reading from. 
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that as it may, it would certainly not be surprising if the con- 
clusion of Timaeus’ phenomenally long exposition were 
marked off in some way or other, and this could have led to the 
complete severing of the Critias.* 


M. W. HASLAM 


THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 


$ For Dionysius of Halicarnassus (ep. 1 ad Amm. 10), Dem. Phil. 1.30 
(which follows the éxtyoagy7 for a document, zógov ázóóet&tc) is the begin- 
ning of a new oration. 


THE PATTERN OF IMAGES IN CATULLUS 68.51-62 


nam, mihi quam dederit duplex Amathusia curam, 
scitis, et in quo me torruerit genere, 
cum tantum arderem quantum Trinacria rupes 
lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylis, 
55 maesta neque assiduo tabescere lumina fletu 
cessarent tristique imbre madere genae, 
qualis in aerii perlucens vertice montis 
rivus muscoso prosilit e lapide, 
qui cum de prona praeceps est valle volutus, 
60 per medium densi transit iter populi, 
dulce viatori lasso in sudore levamen, 
cum gravis exustos aestus hiulcat agros. 


The simile beginning qualis in aerii perlucens in Catullus 
68.57-62 is almost universally regarded as an example of 
“Homeric expansion," the pictorial development of a simile 
beyond the point of comparison into what becomes in effect a 
poetic digression.! It is my intention in this note to point out 
that the entire simile forms an artistic part of its context and is 
fitted into the context by a carefully planned pattern of images 
which elaborates the lover's cura of line 51. 

The imagistic sequence starts with the metaphorical tor- 
ruerit; Venus has afflicted the lover. with a dry, parching, sear- 
ing heat.? The idea of heat is carried further in arderem (53), 
somewhat amplified by the connotations of fire and burning in 


1 Regarded as expanded in the epic style by e.g. Alexander Riese, Die 
Gedichte des Catullus (Leipzig 1884); Robinson Ellis, A Commentary on 
Catullus , 2nd ed. (Oxford 1889) on 57 sqq.; Gustav Friedrich, Catulli Veronen- 
sis liber (Leipzig 1908); Wilhelm Kroll, C. Valerius Catullus, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart 
1959); C. J. Fordyce, Catullus: A Commentary (Oxford 1961); Kenneth Quinn, 
Catullus: The Poems, 2nd ed. (London 1973); Gordon Williams, Tradition and 
Originality in Roman Poetry (Oxford 1968) 710. T. E. Kinsey, ''Some Prob- 
lems in Catullus 68," Latomus 26 (1967) 46-67, believes that the simile is 
mock-heroic and ironic, a rather idiosyncratic view. 

2 Torruerit is the correction for the MSS corruerit, which is almost unparal- 
leled in a transitive sense. For torruerit of the heat of love, cf. Cat. 100.7, Hor. 
Carm. 1.33.6, 3.9.13, 3.19.28, 4.1.12; Prop. 3.24.13; Ovid Am. 3.2.40. The 
correction is accepted by Riese, Friedrich, Fordyce, and Quinn (note 1 above) 
and by R. A. B. Mynors, C. Valerii Catulli Carmina (Oxford 1958 [O.C.T.]). 
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ardere, and arderem in turn is explained by a comparison to 
two natural phenomena, the volcanic mountain Aetna and the 
hot springs at Thermopylae (53-54). These examples are not 
haphazard choices. A volcano is characterized by heat and fire 
at all times; if we put ourselves in the position of people who 
live close to a volcanic area, it becomes clear that its eruptive 
activity, which is not suggested in Catullus’ words, is not its 
most typical feature. There would be a threat of eruption, of 
course. But on a day-to-day basis the volcano would appear 
quiescent, yet definitely hot, actively burning in some spots, 
and with occasional outflows of burning material far too small 
to be called eruptions.? To this extent mention of Aetna 
exemplifies arderem; but another characteristic of volcanic 
areas, as was quite well known to the ancients, is a large 
number of hot springs nearby. Both the Bay of Naples area and 
the region around Aetna were famous for their hot springs.* 
The implicit association of hot springs and volcanoes, which 
like the ordinary appearance of quiescent volcanoes would be 
almost automatic to those with firsthand experience of vol- 
canic areas, thus joins the heat and flame of arderem with the 
heat and water of the springs at Thermopylae and provides 
another link in the succession of verbal pictures. But the addi- 
tion of the springs changes the emphasis: now the idea of water 
moves forward to take at least an equal place beside the idea of 
heat. The sequence has progressed considerably from tor- 
ruerit, or even from arderem. 

The heat image recedes further in what follows. When the 
lover begins to speak of his weeping (55-56), links with what 
immediately precedes are easy to see: the idea of water, the 
description of water as ever-flowing, and even a suppressed 
allusion to warmth. He does not say specifically that his tears 
were warm, though anyone who has ever cried knows that they 
were; his chief interest is in their continuous flow. In 56, with 


? Cf. Strabo's description of Aetna, reported from some interested observ- 
ers who climbed up to the crater for a look, 6.2.8. The constant state of 
low-level activity of the volcano is also suggested by Lucretius 1.722-23: et hic 
Aetnaea minanturimurmura flammarum rursum se colligere iras. 

* Strabo 5.4.6 and 9, 6.1.6, 6.2.9. I cannot accept the view of Arthur G. 
Robson, ‘‘Catullus 68.53: The Coherence and Force of Tradition," TAPA 103 
(1972) 433-39, that there would be no poetic point in a reference to a volcano. 
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the metaphor of imber, the picture shifts again to focus on the 
tracks that tears (or rain) make on one's face. The elements of 
water, flowing, and flowing in a track, prepared for by the 
volcano and hot springs, and brought forward by the introduc- 
tion of the tears, are now picked up and carried further in the 
simile of the brook. The emphasis is entirely on the activity of 
the water, and for three lines heat (or warmth) is entirely lost to 
view. But in the last two lines of the simile the poet takes us 
backwards over a compressed version of the successive pic- 
tures he established in 51-56. The brook becomes a sweet re- 
freshment to a traveler lasso in sudore (61). This phrase re- 
vives two ideas—the sensation of water running down one's 
skin in drops, and the combination of physical heat and mois- 
ture. The traveler's sweat is produced by the heat of summer, 
for in the following line water disappears entirely and the im- 
agery returns to burning and parching heat—cum gravis exus- 
tos aestus hiulcat agros (62). 

It appears, then, that when the passage 51-62 is studied for 
the specific pictures it evokes and the connections between 
them, a pattern emerges of movement from one point (heat) to 
another and superficially opposite one (the rivus) by a series of 
identifiable steps and then a return movement to the first point 
(heat) by the same series of steps reversed. This is a structure 
founded on the evocation of sense perceptions, chiefly vision 
and touch; yet as a structure it is parallel to the thematic struc- 
ture of Poem 68 as a whole, the famous Chinese ball: Allius— 
Catullus and Lesbia—Laodamia—Troy—brother—Troy— 
Laodamia—Catullus and Lesbia—Allius. Our passage is just 
as intricate, just as elaborate, and just as conscious, though 
vastly smaller in scale. The structure is not confined within the 
simile but is compounded of two short comparisons, several 
uses of metaphorical language, and the brook simile all to- 
gether. In other words, the simile is not expanded beyond its 
point of contact with the context in the Homeric fashion; 
rather, it is intimately connected to that context. To go one 
step further, observation of the pattern of associations in this 
passage reveals that the point of comparison in the simile is not 
merely a lover’s tears likened to a brook. The sweating traveler 
and the fields parched under the summer’s heat are also 
analogous to the lover’s mental state (cf. me torruerit and ar- 
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derem), so that the whole experience, the cura of line 51, 
exemplified by the simile of the brook, is actually contained 
within the person of the lover himself. 

One further point. In a recent essay F. Solmsen has directed 
attention to the tone of the brook simile.* He declares, quite 
correctly, that it carries a psychological movement from the 
unhappiness with which the passage 51-62 opens to the first 
glimmerings of hope and relief represented by the dulce leva- 
men afforded the traveler in 61. We may now say that the 
emotional structure and imagistic structure are counterposed; 
the psychological progress towards relief takes place against a 
pattern of verbal pictures whose movement is not forward but 
backward. Furthermore, if we pay attention to the details of 
the simile, we see that the psychological momentum is deliber- 
ately retarded by the pictorial regression, for the levamen is of 
a kind that is only temporary and tangential to whatever the 
traveler’s goal may be—he is not traveling to the brook, and 
his journey is not advanced towards its end within the simile. 
Nor does the brook relieve the condition of the fields which 
suffer under the summer sun. By contrast, in the following 
simile, Allius’ help is compared to a favoring wind that ends a 
dangerous storm at sea and directly aids the sailors in the 
achievement of their goal (63-67).5 The emotional levamen, the 
weeping, is far different from the auxilium in 63-67; it comes 
only from within the sufferer and does little more than offer a 
brief respite, without making any real change in the situation of 
the afflicted lover. 


JANE E. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


5 Friedrich Solmsen, ‘‘Catullus’ Artistry in C. 68" Monumentum 
Chiloniense: Studien zur augusteischen Zeit. Kieler Festschrift fir Erich Burck 
(Amsterdam 1975) 263-64. Cf. also Friedrich (note 1 above) 455. 

6 Another school of thought, however, would prefer to read both the brook 
simile and the favoring wind simile as referring to Allius’ help: see F. Skutsch, 
**Zum 68. Gedicht Catulls,’’ Rhein. Mus. 47 (1892) 141-42; G. Williams (note 1 
above); Charles Witke, Enarratio Catulliana: Carmina L, XXX, LXV, LXVIII 
(Mnemosyne Suppl. 10, 1968) 36-37. But such a reading is strained and ignores 
the difference between the levamen and the auxilium that I point out. For 
further discussion, see e.g. Ellis and Fordyce (note 1 above). 
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Although Virgil concludes the Aeneid with Aeneas’ victory 
over Turnus, the reader is left with the feeling that it is not 
Aeneas’ victory which has been portrayed, but Turnus’ defeat. — 
Virgil achieves this effect by making the last line in the poem 
an expression of the anguish of that defeat (12.952): 


vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


The attentive reader will remember that he has seen this line 
before, near the end of Book 11 (831). Now, lines which are 
repeated exactly—or even lines which are recognizable varia- 
tions of other lines—are rare in the work of a poet writing in 
the Hellenistic tradition. When Virgil does repeat a line, he 
intends to remind the reader of the context in which the line 
first occurred. At the moment of Turnus' death (12.952), Virgil 
chooses to remind us of Camilla's death (11.831). This reminis- 
cence has particular importance because it occurs at the very 
end of the poem. If a parallel relationship between Camilla and 
Turnus, suggested by the repetition of 11.831 at 12.952,! can be 
confirmed by other evidence, the question then arises: what 
purpose did Virgil intend such a parallelism to serve? 

Virgil first suggests a connection between Camilla and Tur- 
nus at the end of Book 7, where there is a catalogue of the 
forces which will oppose Aeneas. Turnus and Camilla, leading 
their respective forces, are placed together at the end of the 
catalogue (Turnus in 782-802, Camilla in 803-17). Thus, at the 
moment of Camilla's first introduction (7.803), Virgil as- 
sociates her with Turnus. Further, by presenting all of the 
other Italian leaders and their forces first, and reserving Tur- 
nus and Camilla until the end of the catalogue, Virgil confirms 


! G. N. Knauer, in Die Aeneis und Homer (1964), uses the repetition of line 
11.831 at 12.952 to establish a parallel between Camilla and Turnus (308ff.). 
Since his purpose is to relate these figures to Homeric characters, however, he 
does not need to consider whether there are any other links between Camilla 
and Turnus, nor deal with the consequences of such a parallelism within the 
Aeneid. 
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his earlier suggestions (e. g., in 7.55-57) that Turnus is an 
important character, and suggests that Camilla is of similar 
importance. 

Camilla does not reappear until Book 11, which is largely 
devoted to her. The manner in which she is first mentioned in 
Book 11 is calculated to remind us of her introduction in Book 
7. Turnus, trying to convince Latinus that further resistance to 
Aeneas might be successful, provides a brief catalogue of the 
forces still available to the Italians (11.429-33). As in Book 7, 
Camilla is placed at the end of the list. This is how Turnus 
mentions her in Book 11 (432-33): 


est et Volscorum egregia de gente Camilla 
agmen agens equitum et florentis aere catervas. 


And this is how she was first introduced (7.803-4): 


hos super advenit Volsca de gente Camilla 
agmen agens equitum et florentis aere catervas. 


By the device of repetition, the space of the intervening books 
is spanned, and the context of her glorious introduction is re- 
established just as her serious involvement in the action is about 
to begin. 

The unexpected arrival of Aeneas' cavalry (11.455ff.) makes 
it impossible for Latinus to restrain Turnus: the war will go on. 
Turnus is pictured arming himself furiously for battle (486ff.): 


cingitur ipse furens certatim in proelia Turnus. 


After he has put on his arms, however, he is compared to a 
"horse which is finally free” (492ff.). This simile is an unmis- 
takeable reference to the simile Homer used to describe Paris 
in Iliad 6.506ff. This is the Homeric simile: 


ws Ó' te tic oratòç innos, dxoothoas éxi gávvg, 
ócauóv anogengas Gein xedioto xooaívov, 

eiwObs Aoóto0a: évogeios xotapoio, 

xvó.óov- bwod dé xden Eyer, dugi óà yaitat 

@uots Giocovrai- 6 Ó' àyAatugui ztezoiDóc, 

óíuga È yotva péot: uerá T Oca xal vouóv innwy- 
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And this the Virgilian: 


qualis ubi abruptis fugit praesepia vinclis 
tandem liber equus, campoque potitus aperto 
aut ille in pastus armentaque tendit equarum 
aut adsuetus aquae perfundi flumine noto 
emicat, arrectisque fremit cervicibus alte 
luxurians luduntque iubae per colla, per armos. 


Thus, although in 486-91 Turnus has energetically armed himself 
for battle, in 492-97 he is described by a simile which, through 
its Homeric associations, relates him to Paris, the [liad’s idle 
warrior. We know that Turnus is an outstanding fighter, the 
best of the Italians; why then, just when he is armed and ready 
to fight, is a relationship suggested between Turnus and Paris, 
the worst of the Trojans? 

Virgil is preparing the reader for an important change: it is 
Camilla, not Turnus, who is going to be the major Italian war- 
rior in the fighting soon to come. In fact, by attempting (unsuc- 
cessfully) to ambush Aeneas, Turnus removes himself com- 
pletely from the battlefield. The place of his attempted ambush 
is described in terms which make it seem very remote (526-27): 


...in speculis summoque in vertice montis 
planities ignota iacet tutique receptus .. . 


Camilla, however, will be in the thick of battle (648): 


At medias inter caedes exsultat Amazon... 


Virgil, by using a simile in 492-97 to describe Turnus which has 
the effect of relating him to Paris, prepares the reader for Tur- 
nus' impending absence from the center of military events. 
As the exchange between Camilla and Turnus in 502-19 
shows, it is Camilla who will occupy the position of leadership 
temporarily vacated by Turnus. Camilla says (503-4), 


audeo et Aeneadum promitto occurrere turmae 
solaque Tyrrhenos equites ire obvia contra. 


Turnus replies (510), 
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... mecum partire laborem, 


and (519), 


. . . ducis et tu concipe curam. 


Camilla will thus be the primary war leader of the Italians when 
Turnus is absent. The fact that Turnus and Camilla both oc- 
cupy the same position of leadership is further evidence that 
Virgil has established a parallel relationship between them. 

To mark this change in leadership, and to prepare the reader 
to accept Camilla's elevation to such an important position, 
Virgil digresses from the affairs of the moment in order to 
allow Diana a sixty-four-line description of Camilla's upbring- 
ing. Both the fact that Virgil devotes so much time to this 
digression, and the fact that it is spoken by Diana, invite the 
reader to follow the example of the goddess and the poet, and 
regard Camilla as a figure of importance. 

As Virgil's careful preparation has led the reader to expect, 
Camilla is completely successful in Turnus' position as leader 
of the Italian forces. The Italians under her command press the 
invaders hard; Tarchon, trying to rally his men against her (at 
the prompting of Jupiter himself, 727-28), cries (734): 


femina palantis agit atque haec agmina vertit! 


But Camilla's fortune begins to turn. She is stalked by Arruns, 
who first appears in 759: 


tum fatis debitus Arruns 
velocem iaculo et multa prior arte Camillam 
circuit, et quae sit fortuna facillima temptat. 


Just as she is set upon by this dangerous enemy, her attention 
is diverted by a gaudy Trojan warrior; she thinks only of get- 
ting the treasures he is wearing, and is undone by an excessive 
interest in booty (781-82): 


caeca sequebatur totumque incauta per agmen 
femineo praedae et spoliorum ardebat amore. 
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Therefore, Arruns is able to kill the distracted Camilla (801-4): 


nihil ipsa nec aurae 
nec sonitus memor aut venientis ab aethere teli 
hasta sub exsertam donec perlata papillam 
haesit virgineumque alte bibit acta cruorem. 


Arruns, dismayed by the audacity of his deed, tries to make 
himself inconspicuous in the throng of fighting (814-15): 


... ex oculis se turbidus abstulit Arruns 
contentusque fuga mediis se immiscuit armis. 


Virgil describes Camilla's death with an intensity appro- 
priate to her importance. The description begins as Camilla is 
overcome by Arruns' weapon (816-19): 


ille manu moriens telum trahit, ossa sed inter 
ferreus ad costas alto stat vulnere mucro. 
labitur exsanguis, labuntur frigida leto 
lumina, purpureus quondam color ora reliquit. 


With her last breath, she speaks to an intimate friend, Acca; 
her words mark a clear end to her substitution for Turnus 
(820-27): 


tum sic exspirans Accam ex aequalibus unam 
adloquitur, fida ante alias quae sola Camillae 
quicum partiri curas, atque haec ita fatur: 
"hactenus, Acca soror, potui; nunc vulnus acerbum 
conficit, et tenebris nigrescunt omnia circum. 
effuge et haec Turno mandata novissima perfer: 
succedat pugnae Troianosque arceat urbe. 

iamque vale.” 


“He must take over the battle” (succedat pugnae,” 826) — 
Camilla urges Turnus to resume the position of leadership 
which she had temporarily occupied. Then, having spoken her 
last words, Camilla dies (827-31): 


simul his dictis linquebat habenas 
ad terram non sponte fluens. tum frigida toto 
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paulatim exsolvit se corpore, lentaque colla 
et captum leto posuit caput, arma relinquens, 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


In revenge for Camilla's death, Diana has her agent Opis dis- 
patch Camilla's killer, Arruns (858ff.). 

By the end of Book 11, then, Camilla and Arruns are dead, 
and Turnus and Aeneas, having arrived on the scene at almost 
the same moment (11.903ff.), are set to fight their last battle. 

Virgil has already prepared us for Turnus' defeat. After he 
had killed Pallas, Turnus stripped the body of a sword-belt 
(10.500-2): 


quo nunc ovat spolio gaudetque potitus. 
nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum rebus sublata secundis! 


And, in fact, the sword-belt proves to be Turnus' undoing. 
When Turnus begs Aeneas to be allowed to live, Aeneas, hav- 
ing noticed the sword-belt Turnus is wearing, rejects the plea 
(945-48): 


ille, oculis postquam saevi monimenta doloris 
exuviasque hausit, furiis accensus et ira 
terribilis: ‘‘tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 
eripiare mihi?" 


It will be noticed immediately that, for Turnus, exactly as for 
Camilla, ‘booty’ is specifically mentioned as the reason he was 
killed. Camilla, intent on booty, did not see the danger Arruns 
presented; Turnus, in taking booty from Pallas, added the fatal 
measure to Aeneas’ wrath. 

Turnus' death is then described with the same line as was 
Camilla's (12.952): 


vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


Now, it is impossible that Virgil should have repeated 11.831 at 
12.952 without intending us to recall the earlier occurrence; 
further, as we have seen, this recollection is supported by a 
series of other significant parallels between Camilla and Tur- 
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nus. The question then remains: what purpose do these paral- 
lels serve? 

If a poet wishes to suggest, to intimate, an event which he 
does not actually wish to state openly, he can set up two paral- 
lel series of events. He will include as the final element in the 
first series an event parallel to the event he wishes to imply will 
be the final element in the second series. Then, while keeping 
the elements of the second series as nearly parallel as possible 
to those of the first, he will leave out the last element, and 
allow the reader to supply it for himself, by analogy with the 
first series. A verbal reminiscence, one which takes the reader 
back to that point in the first series after which the final event 
occurred (that is, re-establishes the context of the first series at 
the appropriate moment in the second series) will greatly assist 
the reader to make the appropriate connections. Such a device 
will seem particularly useful if the point the poet wants to make 
is too jarring, too apparently at variance with what has gone 
before, to be made in so many words. It is best left as—a 
suggestion. 

Four elements can be isolated in the climax and denouement 
of the Camilla story: 


1. she takes over the leadership from Turnus; 
2. she is killed because of booty; 
3. the line (11.831), 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras; 
4. her killer, Arruns, is himself killed through divine revenge. 


Three elements can be isolated in the climax of the Turnus 
story: 


1. he takes over the leadership from Camilla; 
2. he is killed because of booty; 
3. the line (12.952), 
vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras; 
4. ? 


The reader is left to wonder about a possible final element in 

this second series: what happens to Turnus' killer, Aeneas? 
The feeling that Arruns' fate after killing Camilla might have 

some bearing on Aeneas' fate after killing Turnus is 
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strengthened by some direct parallels between Arruns and 
Aeneas, a number of which have not been noticed before.? 

From the moment Arruns comes on the scene, odd re- 
semblances between the two seemingly unrelated figures be- 
gin to occur. Arruns first appears in 11.759: 


tum fatis debitus Arruns . . . 


Arruns is ‘owed to the fates.” Now, it might be said in general 
that having such a special relationship to Fate is a particular 
characteristic of Aeneas and no one else (but Arruns) in the 
Aeneid; hence such lines, pertaining to Aeneas, as 7.120, 


. . . ‘salve fatis mihi debita tellus," 


and 8.12, 


‘Aenean fatis regem se dicere posci.”’ 


However, the phrase ‘owed to the fates’ connects Arruns 
with Aeneas in a more specific way: the use of ‘debeo’ in this 
phrase is unusual in the Aeneid, in that a person is represented 
by a passive form of this verb as being ‘owed’ to an abstract 
conception. The only other such use of 'debeo' occurs in 
12.795, where Jupiter tells Juno: 


indigetem Aenean scis ipsa et scire fateris 
deberi caelo fatisque ad sidera tolli. 


2 A relationship of Arruns to Aeneas was suggested by T. G. Rosenmeyer in 
CJ 55 (1960) 162. He sees Arruns and Aeneas as part of that group of charac- 
ters in the Aeneid which helps to advance civilization (as opposed to figures 
such as Amata and Dido). However, Rosenmeyer does not examine the text 
carefully for evidence of a relationship between Arruns and Aeneas (he notices 
only the correlation between them which Virgil's usé of the epithet ‘‘impro- 
bus” establishes, and the parallel between 11.761 and 12.920), nor does he deal 
with the significance such a relationship might have. 

3 The other occurrences of passive forms of ''debeo'': 

3.184: nunc repeto haec generi portendere debita nostro; 
4.275-76: cui regnum Italiae Romanaque tellus debetur; 
6.713-14: animae, quibus altera fato corpora debentur; 
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Further, compare the phraseology used to describe Arruns’ 
stalking of Camilla (11.762-63): 


qua se cumque furens medio tulit agmine virgo 
hac Arruns subit et tacitus vestigia lustrat... 


with that used for Aeneas' stalking of Turnus (12.466-67): 


insequitur: solum densa in caligine Turnum 
vestigat lustrans, solum in certamina poscit. 


These are the only places in the Aeneid in which a form of the 
verb 'lustro' is used with the noun 'vestigia' or a form of the 
verb 'vestigo' in the same line.* 

There is also a close parallel between Arruns and Aeneas 
expressed in 11.761 and 12.920.5 Here is Arruns as he seeks the 
best way to approach Camilla (11.760-61): 


velocem iaculo et multa prior arte Camillam 
circuit, et quae sit fortuna facillima temptat. 


And here is Aeneas as he prepares for the final assault on 
Turnus (919-20): 


cunctanti telum Aeneas fatale coruscat, 
sortitus fortunam oculis . . . 


Another correspondence between Arruns and Aeneas, sur- 
prisingly enough, lies in the epithet ‘wicked’ (‘improbus’), 
used of Arruns in 11.767: 


. . . et certam quatit improbus hastam. 


7.120: salve fatis mihi debita tellus; 
10.442-43: soli mihi Pallas/debetur; 
11.165-66: sors ista senectae/debita erat nostrae. 
* Aeneas is the subject of the-only other such phrase in the Aeneid (2.753- 
54): 


qua gressum extuleram, repeto et vestigia retro 
observata sequor per noctem et lumine lustro. 


* Rosenmeyer noticed this, op. cit., 162. 
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Not very long before, Aeneas also was called ‘wicked,’ by 
Turnus (11.511): 


(Aeneas) . . . equitum levia improbus arma praemisit. 


Of course, these two uses of the epithet are different in that, 
when applied to Arruns, it has the poet's own authority, while, 
when it is used of Aeneas, it is used by one of his enemies. 
However, the epithet is applied to Aeneas more tellingly in 
Rook 12. There, the epithet occurs in the description of an 
omen Juturna sends the Italians, which is clearly to be taken as 
a reference to Aeneas’ pending attack on Turnus. The omen 
itself is described by the poet, on his own authority, in this way 
(12.247ff.): 


namque volans rubra fulvus Iovis ales in aethra 
litoreas agitabat avis turbamque sonantem 

agminis aligeri, subito cum lapsus ad undas 
cycnum excellentem pedibus rapit improbus uncis. 


The augur of the Rutulians, Tolumnius, picks up the epithet 
‘wicked’ as he interprets the omen, the epithet which the poet 
had used of the ‘bird of Jupiter’ in 250 (261): 


quos improbus 
advena bello territat invalidas ut avis. 


In 250, the poet comes as close as he possibly can to calling 
Aeneas ‘wicked’ himself, directly, since Virgil is reporting on 
his own authority an epithet which applies to Aeneas by the 
simplest extension. When ‘wicked’ is used again by Tolumnius 
in 261, we are given unmistakeable evidence that Virgil wanted 
the reader to notice the epithet ‘wicked’ as used of Aeneas— 
the same epithet he had given Arruns. 

Before Arruns lets his javelin fly, he prays to Apollo. The 
prayer begins (11.785ff.): 


"summe deum, sancti custos Soractis Apollo, 
quem primi colimus, cui pineus ardor acervo 
pascitur, et medium freti pietate per ignem 
cultores multa premimus vestigia pruna . . . ”’ 
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As a demonstration of religious feeling, Arruns and his people 
walk over hot coals. About such a detail, one must ask: why is 
it here? would the role Arruns plays be at all affected if the 
detail had been left out? There must be some immediate pur- 
pose of the poet which such a detail serves. 

Arruns and his people can walk over hot coals because they 
are ‘relying on piety’ (‘freti pietate,’ 787). The untranslatable 
quality represented by the Latin word ‘pietas’ is certainly 
closely associated with Aeneas. However, as in the case of the 
phrase ‘owed to the fates,’ a more specific correspondence 
between Arruns and Aeneas can be established if the phrase in 
question, ‘relying on piety,’ is examined from a grammatical 
point of view. Except for 11.759, where it refers to Arruns, 
‘pietas’ in the ablative case is restricted to contexts closely 
related to Aeneas.’ 

In Book 6, lines 768-70, the words of Anchises clearly show 
how specifically ‘pietas’ in the ablative case is connected with 
Aeneas: 


et qui te nomine reddet 
Silvius Aeneas, pariter pietate vel armis 
egregius ... 


Silvius ‘brings Aeneas back in name;’ as something of a rein- 
carnation of Aeneas, then, he can appropriately be described 
by this form of 'pietas.' That Virgil specifically intended to 
describe Silvius in a way which would remind us of Aeneas is 
shown even more clearly if line 769, 


Silvius Aeneas, pariter pietate vel armis, 


6 These are the occurrences of ‘pietas’ in the ablative case when used in 

reference to a specific person: ` 

1.10: insignem pietate virum (referring to Aeneas); 

1.544-45; quo iustior alter/nec pietate fuit (referring to Aeneas); 

2.690: si pietate meremur (in a prayer of Aeneas’ father, Anchises); 

3.480: o felix nati pietate (referring to Aeneas); 

6.403: Troius Aeneas, pietate insignis et armis; 

6.769: Silvius Aeneas, pariter pietate vel armis egregius . . . ; 
11.291-92: ambo animis, ambo insignes praestantibus armis, hic pietate prior 
(referring to Aeneas); 
12.839: supra ire deos pietate videbis (referring to Aeneas); 
11.787: freti pietate (referring to Arruns). 
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is compared with line 403 of the same Book, 
Troius Aeneas, pietate insignis et armis. 


Since Silvius Aeneas ‘brings Aeneas back in name,’ it is ap- 
propriate that he should be described in a way which brings 
Aeneas back to mind. Now, if Virgil uses this form of ‘pietas’ 
in order to associate Silvius with Aeneas, it is reasonable to 
think that he intended the same effect when he applied it to 
Arruns, the only other character described by it in the Aeneid 
besides Aeneas, Silvius Aeneas, and Anchises. The appear- 
ance of this form of ‘pietas’ in Arruns’ prayer, then, represents 
a subtle reference to Aeneas. 

In the rest of the prayer, Arruns also displays characteristics 
which are reminiscent of Aeneas. Although Virgil has called 
Arruns ‘wicked,’ he ascribes to him only the purest motives for 
wanting to kill Camilla (789-93): 


**da, pater, hoc nostris aboleri dedecus armis, 
omnipotens. non exuvias pulsaeve tropaeum 
virginis aut spolia ulla peto, mihi cetera laudem 
facta ferent; haec dira meo dum vulnere pestis 
pulsa cadat, patrias remeabo inglorius urbes.” 


Arruns wants nothing for himself; fighting on the side of ‘Right’ 
(Aeneas), he wants only to kill an enemy proving very danger- 
ous to that cause. These absolutely pure motives take some of 
the force out of the epithet *wicked,' and the simile in 809-15 
which compares Arruns to a frightened wolf. Particularly sig- 
nificant is the fact that any interest in booty, specifically men- 
tioned as the bane of Camilla and Turnus, is explicitly re- 
nounced by ‘wicked’ Arruns. Arruns, like Aeneas, is not after 
personal gain. 

The most important parallel between Arruns and Aeneas is 
that they are both responsible for the death of a major figure, a 
figure holding the same position of leadership, being killed for 
the same reason, and dying with the same line, 


vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras. 


This basic parallel between Arruns and Aeneas is 
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supplemented by the direct parallels between the two figures 
which have just been discussed. 

It is important to notice that two of the closest of these direct 
parallels between Arruns and Aeneas (11.763, ‘vestigia lustrat’ 
/12.467, ‘vestigat lustrans;’ 11.761, ‘quae sit fortuna facillima 
temptat’ /12.920, ‘sortitus fortunam oculis’) are not only paral- 
lels between Arruns and Aeneas, but also between Arruns’ 
stalking of Camilla and Aeneas’ stalking of Turnus. Arruns and 
Aeneas are paralleled in such a way that their relationship is 
connected in the reader’s mind with the deaths of their victims. 
By this means, Virgil shows that the parallelisms between 
Camilla and Turnus, on the one hand, and Arruns and Aeneas, 
on the other, are intended to serve a single artistic purpose—to 
suggest that, as Arruns dies soon after killing Camilla, so will 
Aeneas die soon after killing Turnus. 

The reader has been prepared for such a suggestion by the 
curse of Dido in Book 4 (and by its gradual fulfillment in the 
latter half of the Aeneid). In Book 4, lines 590-629, Dido prays 
that Aeneas may suffer war, exile, the necessity of begging for 
aid while separated from Ascanius, the loss of comrades, 
peace only on pain of unfavorable terms—-and a premature, 
unburied death (619-20): 


(nec) regno aut optata luce fruatur, 
sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumatus harena.” 


The personal curse against Aeneas is all the more effective 
because of the general curse against his posterity which 
follows—for we. know that Carthage and Rome are in fact des- 
tined to become mortal enemies. We are thus made to feel 
that Dido has an uncanny power at this supreme moment in her 
life. The curse against Aeneas becomes, consequently, a 
malevolent portent of an uncertain future. 

The curse of Dido also acquires force from the allusions to 
Catullus’ Ariadne (Carmen 64) which Virgil has been making 
throughout his portrayal of Dido. We are given notice at the 
outset of Book 4 (which itself has some of the characteristics of 
an epyllion) that we are to keep Catullus’ Ariadne in mind 
when we read about Dido; the first line of Book 4, 


7 See Appendix. 
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At regina gravi iamdudum saucia cura, 
refers us to Cat. 64.250, where Ariadne 
multiplices animo volvebat saucia curas. 


Therefore, it is reasonable to expect that, when Dido (like 
Ariadne) utters a curse against the man who is deserting her, 
we are meant to think of Anadne’s curse against Theseus. 
Thus, Dido’s curse becomes even more ominous—for the 
curse of Ariadne is notable in Cat. 64 for its immediate and 
elegant fulfillment. 

And, in fact, the curse of Dido proves to be a fatefully accu- 
rate forecast of events in the second half of the Aeneid. Italy 
erupts in war; Aeneas must be separated from Ascanius in 
order to beg help from Evander in a foreign city; he must 
endure the deaths of many who are close to him (particularly 
suffering because of the death of Pallas); when he finally wins, 
it is under the terms of a peace which is, on both the human 
and divine levels, ambiguous: ‘ambae invictae gentes’ 
(12.190-91), ‘occidit, occideritque sinas cum nomine Troia’ 
(12.828). | 

Thus, by allowing Dido to succeed in all the other terms of a 
curse which includes a wish for the early death of Aeneas, 
Virgil invites the reader to expect that Dido will soon be satis- 
fied in this respect also.? It is to confirm this suggestion of 
Aeneas' early death that Virgil establishes the connection be- 
tween Arruns and Aeneas. It is appropriate, then, that there is a 
correspondence between the death Dido wishes for Aeneas, 
and the death Arruns actually has. For Aeneas, Dido wished 
(4.620): 


sed cadat ante diem mediaque inhumatus harena. 


For Aeneas to be unburied after death, he would have to be 
alone, entirely bereft of friends and family, for a proper burial 
was perhaps the most important religious imperative in the 
ancient world. What was Arruns' final end (11.865-66)? 


8 Some scholars have even suggested (injudiciously) that Virgil meant to end 
the Aeneid with Aeneas' death. See Pease on Book 4, line 615. 
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illum exspirantem socii atque extrema gementem 
obliti ignoto camporum in pulvere linquunt. 


These lines describe a fate which has a haunting similarity to 
the end which Dido (who got her way in every other respect) 
envisaged for Aeneas: Arruns dies unwept, in an anonymous 
place, having greatly benefitted his people. These details con- 
cerning Arruns, it must be remembered, can only have been 
created by the poet to serve his immediate purposes within the 
Aeneid. It can hardly be coincidental, therefore, that in virtu- 
ally everything the reader is told about Arruns, there is a reso- 
nance of Aeneas. 

But Virgil, in establishing these parallels between Arruns 
and Aeneas, suggests not only Aeneas' death, but the reason 
he must die as well: it is by the killing of Turnus that Aeneas 
fatally aligns himself with Arruns. Virgil certainly implies, 
then, a judgment on Aeneas' killing of Turnus: as Turnus' 
victory over Pallas was only a prelude to his death at the hands 
of Aeneas, so the triumph of Aeneas over Turnus is a portent 
of Aeneas' own death. 

Virgil makes the destruction of Camilla and Turnus seem 
worthy of regret instead of rejoicing, even though their deaths 
advance the cause of Aeneas and Rome. The reader finds him- 
self wishing that Camilla might have survived, that Turnus 
might have been spared—that the brave and the beautiful 
should not die at the dictates of an inhuman Fate. It is for 
Arruns and Aeneas to enforce reality. 


APPENDIX 


The pre-Virgilian tradition also consigns Aeneas to an early 
death (see Pease, 4.620, for citations from the relevant ancient 
sources). In Book 6, lines 760-66, Virgil includes in the 
prophecy of Anchises what seems to be an allusion to this 
tradition: 007 


ille, vides, pura iuvenis qui nititur hasta, 
proxima sorte tenet lucis loca, primus ad auras 
aetherias Italo commixtus sanguine surget, 
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Silvius, Albanum nomen, tua postuma proles, 
quem tibi longaevo serum Lavinia coniunx 
educet silvis regem regumque parentem, 

unde genus Longa nostrum dominabitur Alba. 


‘Postumus’ must mean ‘born after the death of the father,’ 
according to the ancient authorities we have: Varro, roughly 
contemporary with Virgil, states (9), ‘‘is, qui post patris mor- 
tem natus est, dicitur postumus;’’ Festus, the authoritative 
sccond-century grammarian, says, ‘“‘postumus cognominatur 
post patris mortem natus.”’ 

Gellius alternatively suggests (2. 16. 5), **postuma proles non 
eum significat, qui patre mortuo, sed qui postremo loco natus 
est, sicuti Silvius, qui Aenea iam sene, tardo seroque partu est 
editus." This statement of Gellius, obviously an attempt to 
interpret this particular passage, cannot be considered indepen- 
dent evidence suggesting that 'postumus' could mean ‘last- 
born.' The statement does, however, clearly show that even 
Gellius thought ‘born after the death of the father’ is the signifi- 
cance ‘postumus’ would normally have. He feels that he must 
reject this meaning (the meaning which would, presumably, 
immediately occur to the reader) before he can suggest another. 

The problem which led Gellius to assign this novel meaning to 
*postumus' is the presence in the passage of the word ‘lon- 
gaevus.' Adopting the meaning 'last-born' for ‘postumus’ 
would make that word compatible with 'longaevus;' how is 
‘longaevus,’ however, then to be made compatible with the 
statement that Lavinia will ‘raise’ ('educet,'' 765) Silvius in the 
forests? Why would Lavinia have to raise Silvius in the forests if 
Aeneas were still alive? It seems clear that, for such a develop- 
ment to have occurred, Silvius must have been born 'after the 
death of the father.’ If ‘longaevus’ is to be taken as indicating 
that Aeneas is still alive at the time of the birth, the accepted 
tradition concerning Aeneas’ early death must be contradicted, 
an entirely novel meaning must be created for ‘postumus,’ and 
no sense at all can be made of Silvius’ raising by Lavinia in the 
forests. Therefore, it seems impossible to agree on this point 
with Norden, who accepts Gellius’ suggestion (ad loc.). 

How, then, is ‘longaevus’ to be understood? It could be 
viewed as effective in a dramatic context—it softens the im- 
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pact on Aeneas (and the reader) of the information that Silvius 
will be born after Aeneas' death. Such a thought did strike 
Servius (ad loc.): ** ‘tua postuma proles’: postumus est post 
humationem patris creatus. per hoc autem Aenean cito osten- 
dit periturum, et statim infert consolationem dicens 'quem tibi 
longaevo ...' " It is not necessary to go on to agree with 
Servius that ‘longaevus’ refers to Aeneas’ deification to feel 
that he might have correctly understood the purpose of Anch- 
ises’ use of this word (‘‘statim infert consolationem’’). It would 
have been inappropriate for the dead father coldly to inform his 
son that he was doomed to an early death—to be too precise 
about death, the indeterminate determinate. 

In this passage, Virgil seems to be attempting to adhere to 
the tradition concerning Aeneas' early death, while at the same 
time permitting Anchises some delicacy on a sensitive point.* 


LAURENCE R. KEPPLE 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


* I am grateful to Professor Wendell Clausen for having helped me to pre- 
pare this paper for publication. 
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Gibbon once observed that the whole of Greek literature 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus to Libanius contained not a 
single allusion to Vergil or Horace. That is an exaggeration, 
albeit not much of one. It also ignores other manifestations of 
. Greek interest in Roman poetry during the imperial and early 
Byzantine periods. Vergilian students are not always aware of 
these; hence the present survey may be of interest and utility. 

Translations of Vergil into Greek presumably imply a 
genuine interest on the part of an hellenophone-reading public. 
Polybius, the freedman of Claudius, is said by Seneca! to have 
produced a Greek version of Vergil. Since the allusion couples 
the Roman poet with Homer, it is probably the Aeneid that is in 
question. . 

No surprise there. Vergil was naturally most read for his 
epic. It will be seen that the Aeneid predominates in the papyri. 
However, the other poems were not entirely ignored. The 
Georgics are represented in the papyri, and were translated 
into Greek by an epic poet called Arrian.? 

lhe papyri also disclose some concern for the Bucolics. 
Given the Messianic theory and the triumph of Christianity, it 
was inevitable that obsessive attention was devoted to the 
Fourth Eclogue, the most intriguing manifestation of which 
can be seen in a Greek speech by the emperor Constantine. It 
contains a version of much of Vergil's poem in Greek 
hexameters, adorned by the imperial exegesis of its supposed 
Christian message. 

The efforts of Polybius the libertus indicate some Greek in- 
terest in Vergil within a century of the poet's death. A papyrus 
containing scraps of the Aeneid is preserved from the first 
century A.D.—the oldest extant Vergilian manuscript.? At the 


! Ad Polyb. 8.2; 10.5. 

2 Suda, s.v. Arrian ézoztoióc. 

3 P. Hawara 24. See R. Cavenaile, Corpus Papyrorum Latinarum (Wiesba- 
den 1958) 59; R. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman 
Egypt (2nd ed., Michigan 1965) no. 2947; cf. E. G. Turner, ''Half a line of 
Virgil from Egypt,” Studi in onore di A. Calderini e R. Paribeni (Milan 1957) 2, 
157-61. 
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moment, this is something of a freak, in that most of the 
papyrus texts of Vergil date from between the fourth and sixth 
centuries; yet future discoveries may redress that balance. 

It is not always remembered that a passage in Dio Cassius 
refutes the Gibbonian claim. Dio records (75.10.2) that Sep- 
timius Severus, in 199 or thereabouts, in the course of his 
Parthian campaigns, executed the officer Julius Crispus who, 
bewailing the horrors of that war, quoted Aeneid 11.371-73. 
Dio subjoins what has been called? **a rather flat paraphrase”’: 
iva 64 tHY Aoviviav ó Totevos ayayntat, ueis £v ovdevi Ady@ 
ztagazoAAóus0a . 

Of course, this passage does not prove that Dio was specially 
familiar with Vergil. He could have reproduced the item from a 
source, written or oral, and had no lack of Roman friends to 
translate for him. For all that, the presence of a formal refer- 
ence to a Roman poet by name in a Greek writer is signal. 

The Constantinian speech in question is the Greek version of 
his original Latin address Ad Sanctorum coetum.? It contains? 
translations in Greek hexameters of the Fourth Eclogue, lines 
1, 4, 5-6, 7, 8-12, 15-16, 17-20, 21-22, 23-25, 26-27, 28, 29-30, 
31-36, 37, 38-45 and 48-59 in one uninterrupted sequence, and 
60-63. 

The emperor turns to Vergil after a brief consideration of 
Cicero, De divinatione 2.54. For him, the poet is rév 
EEoywtatov TÖV xoà IraAÍavztou]vÓOv , and is twice apostroph- 
ised as oogórare nointa. The exegesis offered by Constantine 
is, of course, the Messianic one, and has been regarded" as the 
prototype of Christian interpretations, which is of self-evident 
interest. 

The other fascination is textual. Collation of our Latin texts 
with the Greek equivalents almost always makes it clear as to 
what readings the latter were based on. True, there are not 
many textual points of great note in the Fourth Eclogue, apart 


* By F. Millar, A Study of Cassius Dio (Oxford 1964) 143. 

$ Ed. I. A. Heikel, Eusebius Werke 1 (Leipzig 1902) 154£; cf. Eusebius, Vita 
Const. 4.32. 

$ Sections 19-21. 

T See J. B. Mayor, W. W. Fowler, R. S. Conway, Vergil's Messianic Ec- 
logue (London 1907) 21-22. 
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from the celebrated business of gui non risere parenti at the 
end. Still, a look at the Greek version under review is worth- 
while. It affords a glimpse of the history of the transmission of 
Vergil’s text, and indicates which readings were followed in 
the age of Servius and the centuries from which most of the 
extant papyrus texts of Vergil derive. In what follows, the 
revised OCT of Mynors, the variant readings, the Greek ver- 
sion, and (where instructive) the ancient commentaries are 
taken together. 

7. Demittitur is read by Mynors; the manuscript variant is 
dimittitur. The Greek paraphrase has égaav09, which is un- 
helpful. 

18. At tibi prima, puer, nullo ... is rightly printed by 
Mynors instead of the variant ac tibi nulla pater primo .: . . It 
was the reading of both Servius and the scholia Bernensia, and 
of our Greek translator who renders ooi 6’ Gea, nã... 

20. Fundet (Mynors); fundit is the alternative reading, nota- 
bly in Macrobius (6.6.18). The latter was in the Greek trans- 
lator's text, for he renders by gei. 

21. Referent (Mynors) instead of the alternative referant. 
Servius read the indicative, as did our translator with his 
OUVEXTEAEOVOL. 

26. At (Mynors); ac is the variant. Ac is explained as verum 
by the scholia Bernensia. The Greek version is avtixa 0’, 
suggesting at. 

26. Parentis. Thus Mynors, rather than parentum. The sin- 
gular was read by Servius, Nonius (331.34 Lindsay), and 
Junius Philargyrius. The Greek version zatodc te ueyíorov is 
consonant. 

28. Flavescet is preferred by Mynors to the variant flaves- 
cit. The former was in the texts of Philargyrius and the scholia 
Bernensia. The Greek paraphrase &avOóv ğyovro dAwai may 
imply flavescit. 

33. Telluri infindere sulcos (Mynors) rather than tellurem 
infindere sulco. The Greek téAcov àpgo$onyg is inconclusive, 
but the balance of the line, ‘Pjéar T £iAuióóov éAxiouaów, 
may indicate tellurem infindere sulcis, blending the received 
alternatives. 

52. Laetentur (Mynors); laetantur is the alternative. The 
scholia Bernensia knew the subjunctive. No help is afforded by 
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the Greek paraphrase, since it resorts to the noun yaguootvy 
to convey the sense. 

53. Longae (Mynors); longe is the variant. Servius read the 
adjective, as did translator, judging by his àretgeoíov. 

55. Vincet is preferred by Mynors to vincat. The Greek ovx 
dv w éxnAnóGciev must have been based on the subjunctive. 

59. Arcadia (Mynors); there is a variant Arcadiae, though 
not for Arcadia in the preceding line, which is iterated here. 
Arcadia must be right. The Greek version (which attempts to 
preserve the iterative effect) has ôv 'Agxaóín téxeto, which 
does not help to resolve the minor point in the Latin. 

59. Dicat is read by Mynors against dicet, which is in Mac- 
robius (5.14.6). The Greek paraphrase contains dv6@ééerau, 
which seems to imply an original Latin indicative. 

61. Mynors has matri for the inferior variant matris. The 
Greek version does not help, since the mother there appears in 
the nominative. 

61. Tulerunt is printed by Mynors over the rival tulerant. 
The shortened -er of the perfect is often corrupted by scribes. 
According to Servius, there was another reading, namely 
abstulerint, which inevitably spawned tulerint. The Greek 
paraphrase affords no guidance as to what the Latin was at this 
particular point. 

62. Qui non risere parenti, rather than cui non risere 
parentes. 'To this time-honoured issue nothing need be added 
save the information that our Greek translator clearly had a 
text reading cui non risere parentes, for his version is ooi dé 
yovelg . . . éyéAaooav. 

It might be added that the Greek version does not help to 
elucidate the grammar of quo in line 8 (tu modo nascenti puero, 
quo ferrea primum . . .), recently challenged? as inexplicable. 
However, this is a non-problem, if one simply understands 
nascente with quo, as did Servius. 

One also notes a half-line in the Greek version of lines 8-10, 
consisting of the single word zoooxtvet. As Heikel's gp- 
paratus exhibits no corruption or lacuna at this point, the 
effect must have been intended. It betokens at the very least an 


8 By E. Flintoff, CR N.S. 23 (1973) 10-11, who repunctuates thus: tu modo 
nascenti, puero quo .... 
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acquaintance with Vergil wider than the Fourth Eclogue, for 
there are no half-lines in that poem. 

Now to the papyri. It is not surprising that there are more of 
Vergil than of any other Latin writer, prose or verse. The 
favourable Christian attitude, coupled with the resurgence of 
Greek and Latin epic from the fourth century on, saw to that.? 
True, the chance nature of our extant papyri may not give an 
accurate overall view of what Roman authors were studied in 
Byzantine Egypt, and future discoveries will (one hopes) in- 
validate any current tables or lists of authors represented. Yet 
for the reasons given above, the dominance of Vergil seems 
neither implausible nor likely to be challenged. 

A word on the other Latin writers currently represented by 
papyrus texts will sharpen the, perspective.!° Poetry is rep- 
resented by four lines of Lucan" and the Antinoe papyrus” 
containing Juvenal 7.149-98; Latin versions of bits of Aesop 
and Babrius are of related interest. Prose authors are domi- 
nated by Cicero; In Verrem 2 and the Catilinarians appear to 
have been the most read of his speeches (only the orations 
are—so far—represented in the papyri). The other prose writ- 
ers studied were Livy and Sallust. This makes sense, given the 
large amount of historiography produced from the fourth cen- 
tury onwards.?? 

No Horace, no Ovid. The former might turn up. It is unlikely 
that he was altogether unknown in Byzantine Egypt and the 
Greek world in general. Indeed, there is a possible reminis- 
cence of him in Eunapius.'* The absence of Ovid is far more 


? See Alan Cameron, ‘‘Wandering Poets: A Literary Movement in Byzan- 
tine Egypt," Historia 14 (1965) 470-509. 

10 Texts for the most part in Cavenaile, op. cit., 7-70; cf. Pack, op. cit., nos. 
2935-52, for basic details of provenance, content, and bibliography. Cf. V. 
Reichmann, Rémische Literatur in griechischer Übersetzung, Philologus 
Suppl. Band 34 (1943). 

u P, Lond. 42 (5th or 6th century) contains BC 2. 247-48, 265-66. 

1? On this, see C. H. Roberts, ‘‘The Antinoe fragment of Juvenal,” JEA 21 
(1935) 199-209; id. “A latin parchment from Antinoe,"" Aegyptus 15 (1935) 
297-302. The papyrus belongs to the early sixth century. 

33 Cf, the unidentified historiographical fragments in Cavenaile, 120-23. 

14 VS 459 says of the baths at Baiae éxeivoig óà ox éotiv Éveoa 
zagafáóAAco0au which is reminiscent of Ep. 1.1.85: nullus in orbe locus 
Baiis praelucet amoenis. 
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surprising, unless we are misled by his popularity in mediaeval 
and Renaissance Europe and in later Byzantium. 

In which last connection, it is relevant to Vergil to recall the 
Byzantine Greek versions of Ovid, which appear to derive 
from a Greek prose translation of the Amores, Ars Amatoria, 
and Remedia Amoris, probably made by Maximus Planudes or 
one of his circle. The papyri disclose word-for-word Greek 
construes of Cicero and juxtalinear texts of the Aeneid. Greek 
prose versions of Vergil are hard to disbelieve in. 

Back to the texts of Vergil. 16 One papyrus contains lines 
17-31 of the Fifth Eclogue.!" A fifth-century palimpsest!? of 
uncertain provenance offers Georgics 1.229-37, accompanied 
by a Greek translation. From Antinoopolis?? in the fourth cen- 
tury comes a papyrus text of Georgics 2.527-42; 3.1-25. A 
writing exercise of a student from Tebtunis?? is seen in the form 
of the first two lines of the Fourth Georgic, repeated five times. 

This last is paralleled by the first century papyrus mentioned 
earlier as the oldest extant manuscript of Vergil. It contains 
Aeneid 2.601, written out seven times. One can see the early, 
widespread, and persistent use of Vergil as a school text. 

The Aeneid dominates the papyrus texts. Another 
phenomenon devoid of surprise. Of overwhelming interest is 
P. Colt 1, of the sixth century, from Nessana in Palestine.?! It 
contains bits of Aeneid 1, 2, and 4, adorned by a Latin-Greek 
glossary of over one thousand words or phrases. This latter 
discloses several Greek words hitherto unattested. We may 
note éxógao0évra, employed as a synonymn for eiectum 
(Aeneid 4.373), which eluded the Supplement to LSJ. Also 


15 See Ovidiana Graeca (ed. P. E. Easterling and E. J. Kenney, Cambridge 
Philological Society, 1965); cf. Kenney, ‘‘A Byzantine Version of Ovid," 
Hermes 91 (1963) 213-27. 

16 See V. Ussani, ''Virgilioel' Egitto,” Boll. Assoc. Int. Medit. 1(1930) 20-30. 
Q. Cataudella, ‘‘Sulla fortuna di Virgilio nel mondo greco- egiziano," Chronique 
d'Egypte (1932) 332-34. 

Y P. Stras. lat. 2. 

18 Details in Pack, no. 2936. 

19 P, Antin. 29. 

20 P. Tebt. 2.686 (2nd or 3rd century). 

?: Usually cited as P. Colt 1; in addition to Cavenaile and Pack, see H. D. 
Colt, ‘Who read Vergil in Zin?” CJ 42 (1946) 313-23. 
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worth remarking are the readings sacra for festa (Aeneid 4. 
459) and funalia for ferali (4. 462), the latter of which is not 
recorded in Mynors’ apparatus.? — . 

All in all, there are nine papyri containing juxtalinear texts, 
all belonging to the fourth century or later. Some ?? appear to 
be schoolroom exercises, marked with accents and symbols of 
quantity and punctuation. Others are probably too elaborate to 
be the work of tyros; Cavenaile** reasonably suggested that 
they might be ‘‘les préparations des maîtres ou des lecteurs 
privés de Virgile.” 

The papyri show Greek-speaking students of Vergil to have 
been distributed throughout Egypt, Syria, and Palestine. The 
presence of the Messianic bard in the Holy Land is sufficiently 
piquant. These students did not all forget their Latin after 
school. Ammianus and Claudian stand out as hellenophones 
who produced the last great examples of Latin poetry and 
historiography. And in the foothills of Parnassus, there were 
toiling such characters as Nonnus and Tryphiodorus, in whom 
can be seen Vergil and Ovid, ? albeit little that is Vergilian or 
Ovidian. 

The last word belongs to Christodorus of Thebes. His only 
extant poem is an ecphrasis of the statues in the public gym- 
nasium called Zeuxippus. Amongst the motley crew of marbles 
are four Romans. First (92-96), Julius Casear. He is balanced 
by Pompey (398-406), whose Isaurian conquests are inserted 
so as to provide a cue for flattery of those of the emperor 
Anastasius. At this late date, one surmises that Caesar and 
Pompey were partly linked together by the influence of Lucan. 

The other two Romans are writers, one of prose, the other of 
verse. The prose writer is none other than Apuleius (303-5), 
which might give hope of future papyrus texts of him, espe- 
cially as we know he was being worked on in the West in the 


22 The Greek version has zev@ixw exei, which suggests funali. 

23 PSI 1.21 (Sth century) contains Aeneid 4.66-68, 99-102; P. Oxy. 8.1099 (Sth 
or 6th century) has a Greek paraphrase of Aen. 4.661-705; 5.1-6. Cf. C. H. 
Moore, ‘‘Latin exercises from a Greek schoolroom,"' CPhil. 19 (1924) 317-28. 

za p. 7. 

25 See Cameron, art. cit., 495, on this. 

26 AP 2.414, 
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late fourth century." The poet is Vergil himself, raised to 
Homer's level, which is trite enough, but the Roman bard is 
strikingly chosen to terminate the poem.”8 


Barry BALDWIN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY 
CANADA 


27 By Endelechius and Crispus Salustius (on the latter, see Prosopography 
of the Later Roman Empire 1 (Cambridge 1971] 800—-Endelechius is omitted 
from this work). 

78 An extra, implied compliment is the inclusion by Christodorus of Creusa, 
a tragic heroine uniquely associated with Vergil; cf. R. G. Austin, Aeneid 2 
(Oxford 1964) 289. 


THE MEANING OF POLYPHAGUS 


Suetonius in Nero 37.2 reports that it was believed that Nero 
wished to throw living men to be torn to pieces and eaten by 
polyphago cuidam Aegypti generis crudam carnem et quidquid 
daretur mandere assueto. This phrase is usually translated ‘‘a 
certain monster of Egyptian birth, accustomed to eating raw 
flesh and anything else it was given.” The word polyphagus is 
a hapax legomenon in Latin. The Greek word zoAvgáyog 
means ''glutton'' or ‘‘gourmandizer.’’ Usually polyphagus has 
been translated as '*devouring monster.” I suggest that there is 
strong evidence for polyphagus to mean crocodile. The de- 
scription of the animal in Suetonius as a devourer of flesh, fits 
this perfectly. There is evidence that the word actually means 
crocodile. A characteristic of ideographic and some syllabic 
writing systems is the use of a determinative. A determinative 
fixes the class of objects to which the following word belongs. 
For example, one might find before any object made of wood, 
the determinative for wood, such as ‘‘wood’’ spoon, '*wood"' 
bow, '*wood'' house. In Egyptian the word for crocodile is 
msh. But the ideograph for crocodile is also used as a deter- 
minative for words meaning voracious or lustful.! Thus the 
word polyphagus seems to be a direct translation of the deter- 
minative. I suggest that in Egypt a local Latin and Greek word 
for crocodile was polyphagus. To interpret polyphagus as 
crocodile in the Suetonius passage makes much the best sense 
of the material. 


RosBert J. LITTMAN 
University or HAWAI 


1 Alan W. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar? (Oxford 1964) 475. 
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A PARALLEL FOR THE TABULA BANASITANA 


The bronze Tabula Banasitana, published by W. Seston and 
M. Euzennat (hereafter S/E), ‘‘Un dossier de la chancellerie 
romaine,’ CRAI 1971 468-80 (=A Epigr 1971, 534), advertises 
a decision by Marcus Aurelius and Commodus of 6 July 177, 
and its background. The lower part of the inscription consists 
of a section in three parts as follows: 

1 in lines 22-29, a heading: Descriptum et recognitum ex 
commentario civitate donatorum ... quem protulit 
Asclepiodotus lib(ertus), id quod i(nfra) s(criptum) est. 

2 in lines 30-40: The exactly dated rescript in response to a 
libellus, with the certification at the end: Asclepiodotus lib 
(ertus) recognovi. 

3 in lines 41-53: The word signaverunt followed by the 
names of twelve very distinguished members of the senatorial 
and equestrian orders, whom S/E identified as the consilium. 

On p. 487 S/E comment: ‘‘De cette intervention du con- 
silium principis limitée au libellé d'un acte impériale, la dip- 
lomatique romaine, à notre connaissance, n'a pas conservé 
d'autre témoignage que la Tabula Banasitana.”’ 

The comparative material for the famous inscription from 
Scaptopara, in which the imperial subscript of Gordian III ends 
with the words *'Rescripsi. Recognovi. Signa," has just been 
brought together in an appendix to [GBulg 4 (1966) 2236 and is 
familiar to students of imperial rescripts. So is the literature 
cited in Mihailov's heading. 

What is not familiar is the true parallel to the Tabula 
Banasitana in SB 7366, first published by H. Frisk, Aegyptus 9 
(1928) 282-84. This is a papyrus which may have contained 
more than one document, although all that remains is the end 
of a subscript response by Septimius Severus and Caracalla in 


! This identification has been denied by A. A. Schiller, **The Diplomatics of 
the Tabula Banasitana," Festschrift für Erwin Seidl (Cologne 1976) 143-60, but 
without formulating a clear alternative. 
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A.D. 200 to a petition asking for something very important, 
namely remission of back taxes. After the emperors’ words 
there comes: 


TTounjios Aipesdgios àvéyvov, 19007 - 

15 [velyxov Kogoxevruavóc, £ogoayíoa- 
uev Mágxoc Atvoniiog l'eogyóc, Madoxoc 
AborAtos [Du Tiros Aos AyiAA6óG, 
Hoúnrhiog Athiog Xóugovoc, Màágxog 
Atonhios XóugAsé. 


The parallel consists in the absence of the word 
Rescripsimus , the presence of the terms avéyvwy (recognovi) 
and zoo0o07[velyxov (protuli) and the names of Roman sig- 
natories, here only five. The first of the five names is not in 
Bastianini's list of prefects (ZPE 17 [1975] 263-328) nor in PIR, 
but the second and third names are those of Roman knights 
(PIR? A 1503, procurator in Egypt, and A 127). All five were 
doubtless men of some distinction who happened to be with 
the emperors in Egypt, where senators were not allowed. 

W. Williams? criticizes S/E's conception of the word pro- 
tulit, which they translate ‘‘a présenté.” He suggests the trans- 
lation **produced'' and is followed by Schiller. Used of a 
scribe, the term protulit in this context seems to mean ''pre- 
pared,” but the translation ‘‘presented’’ comes closer to pro- 
tulit and ztpoof;[ve]yxov (the overlooked Greek rendering) than 
"produced" or ‘‘prepared’’ does. However, the scribe pre- 
pares the text on instructions and then the bureau chief checks 
the copy when it is ready for publication. On the papyrus the 
name of the bureau chief of course precedes that of the scribe. 
On the Tabula Banasitana the scribe himself checks the copy. 
This leads me to suspect that the bureau chief was not in Rome 
because Marcus and Commodus were no longer in Rome and 
he accompanied them.? Twelve distinguished men attached 
their seals as a replacement for the absent emperors. 

The papyrus reflects a similar situation. The emperors may 


? ZPE 17 (1975) 64. 

3 The inscription at Dmeir, first published by P. Roussel and F. De Visscher, 
Syria 23 (1942/3) 173-94, shows that the bureau chiefs traveled with the em- 
peror. 
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not have waited for the subscript to be prepared before travel- 
ing on. The seals of five distinguished Romans replaced the 
Rescripsimus of the already absent emperors. 

The end of IGBulg IV 2236 (Scaptopara) with both Rescripsi 
and Siena and without protuli reflects a different situation. 


JAMES H. OLIVER 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF 
PRUDENTIUS’ CONTRA SYMMACHUM* 


Late in 401 Alaric and his Visigoths entered Italy and at- 
tacked Milan. Although the attack was unsuccessful, it had a 
striking permanent result: by the autumn of 402, the imperial 
court had ensconced itself in a more secure haven at Ravenna, 
where it was destined to remain. There appear to have been 
two major battles between the invaders and Roman forces, at 
Pollentia and at Verona, and it was only after the later battle 
that Alaric evacuated Italy. 

Two literary works survive from the interval between the 
two battles. The first is Claudian’s poem De Bello Getico, 
whose obvious relevance to its immediate political context has 
long been recognised.‘ The second, Prudentius’ poem Contra 
Symmachum, has sometimes been treated as an academic 
exercise with little or no direct relevance to the time of com- 
position: since Prudentius clearly paraphrases the arguments 
which Symmachus and Ambrose used nearly twenty years be- 
fore, it has been deduced that ‘‘he is fighting again the battle of 
384."'? The present essay seeks to detect a live polemical pur- 
pose by setting the work in its full context, historical and intel- 
lectual. 


* 


It was Otto Seeck who, in 1884, put the chronology of 
Alaric's first invasion of Italy on a firm basis, by arguing that 


* Some manuscripts style the work Contra Symmachum, others Contra 
Orationem Symmachi. Although a recent essay on Prudentius prefers the latter 
(V. Edden, Latin Literature of the Fourth Century (ed. J. W. Binns [1974] 173; 
178), the interpretation offered here favours the former.—I am most grateful to 
Professor J. J. O'Donnell for reading and improving an earlier draft of the 
present article. 

! See, recently, A. Cameron, Claudian. Poetry and Propaganda at the 
Court of Honorius (1970) 180ff. 

? Cameron, ib. 240. Similarly Schanz-Hosius, Gesch.d.róm.Litt. 4.1? (1914) 
248: “nicht ein Produkt des Lebens, sondern ein Produkt der Studierstube.’’ 
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Claudian's references to constant eclipses of the moon (Get. 
233ff.), to a spectacular comet (243ff.), and to the seasons of 
winter and spring (157ff.; 322; 349) fix the date of his entry to 
the late autumn of 401. Accordingly, although both Prosper 
(Chr. min. 1.464) and Jordanes (Get. 147ff.) proffer the date of 
400, the testimony of the Fasti Vindobonenses priores should 
be accepted: Alaric entered Italy on 18 November 401 (Chr. 
min. 1.299). Further, the battle of Pollentia can be dated to the 
day. Prosper and Cassiodorus state the year (Chr. min. 1.465; 
2.154), Orosius the day (Hist. adv. pag. 7.37.2): it was fought 
on Good Friday, i.e. 6 April, 402.3 

Seeck's dates for the invasion of Pollentia are valid and have 
never been seriously challenged. But his conclusion that the 
battle of Verona also belongs to 402 creates a difficulty which 
makes 403 a preferable date. The later date has indeed been 
adopted by some students of Claudian.* But both the argu- 
ments advanced in its favour and those employed to reassert 
Seeck's date have proceeded from a fallacious formulation of 
the problem. 

Theodor Birt, in his edition of Claudian, argued that Alaric 
invaded Italy twice in 401/3, and that Claudian's De Bello 
Getico describes an invasion in 401/2 culminating in the Roman 
victory of Pollentia and Alaric's withdrawal from Italy, while 
Claudian's later De VI Consulatu Honorii (recited in January 
404) describes a second invasion in 403 which was stopped at 
the battle of Verona in the summer of that year. Although J. 


3 O. Seeck, ‘‘Die Zeit der Schlachten bei Pollentia und Verona,” 
Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte 24 (1884) 173-86. The comet (misdated 
by Gundel, RE 11.1190) is of particular chronological importance. It appeared, 
in the year before the invasion (Get. 238: anni signa prioris), near the constel- 
lation Cassiopeia (244/5) and then moved to the Great Bear (246). The first 
appearance of a comet with the same initial and subsequent locations was 
observed by Chinese astronomers on 19 March 400: J. Williams, Observations 
of Comets from B.C. 611 to A.D. 1640. Extracted from the Chinese Annals 
(1871) 30 no. 137; Ho Peng Yoke, ''Ancient and Medieval Observations of 
Comets and Novae in Chinese Sources,” Vistas in Astronomy, ed. A. Beer, 5 
(Oxford 1962) 127-225, no. 183. 

5 e.g. H. Schroff, Claudians Gedicht vom Gotenkrieg. Klassisch- 
philologische Studien 8 (1927) 6ff. Observe, however, the confident pro- 
nouncement of Cameron (note 1, above) 184 n. 3: "no one is likely to maintain 
Birt's once fashionable dating of Verona to 403.” 

5 T. Birt, Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant. 10 (1892) lii ff. 
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B. Bury, L. Schmidt and P. Fargues concurred,* Norman 
Baynes took issue with Birt's main argument and dem- 
onstrated its lack of cogency. Where Birt claimed that Clau- 
dian's two poems depict two separate invasions, Baynes was 
able to show that the apparent divergences may arise rather 
from a different selection of details, a different presentation of 
the same events. Baynes, therefore, reinstated 402 as the date 
of the battle of Verona, on the grounds that before 404 Alaric 
had only invaded Italy once.’ Subsequent writers (most nota- 
bly E. Stein, K. A. Müller, S. Mazzarino, E. Demougeot and 
A. Cameron) have either appealed to Baynes or repeated his 
central argument.® But the conclusion does not follow from the 
premiss. The arguments formulated by Baynes are indeed 
valid against Birt's hypothesis of two invasions separated by a 
withdrawal to Illyricum, but they do not exclude the possibility 
that Alaric stayed in Italy (perhaps in the vicinity of Aquileia) 
throughout 402 and into the summer of 403. 

A significant detail, noted by Birt but not discussed by 
Baynes, is very relevant to the date.? Claudian recited his De 
Bello Getico in Rome (praef. 1ff.). But he also recited it in the 
presence of Stilico: 


sed mihi iam pridem captum Parnasia Maurum 
Pieriis egit fidibus chelys; arma Getarum 
nuper apud socerum plectro celebrata recenti. 
adventus nunc sacra tui libet edere Musis 
grataque patratis exordia sumere bellis. 
(VI Cons. Hon. 122-26) 


These lines clearly state that Stilico, the father-in-law of Hon- 
orius, listened to the performance of De Bello Gothico, which 


8 f. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire I? (1923) 162; L. Schmidt, 
Die Ostgermanen? (1941) 440; P. Fargues, Claudien: Études sur sa poésie et 
son temps (1933) 116. It may be noted that Mommsen, after reading both Seeck 
and Birt, left the question open (Hermes 37 (1903) 110f. — Ges. Schr. 4 (1906) 
525). 

7 N. H. Baynes, JRS 22 (1922) 207ff. = Byzantine Studies (1955) 326ff. 

8 E. Stein, Geschichte des spatromischen Reiches Y (1928) 379 = Histoire du 
Bas-Empire Y? (1959) 248; 550; K. A. Müller, Claudians Festgedicht auf das 
sechste Konsulat des Kaisers Honorius (1938) 19ff.; S. Mazzarino, Stilicone: la 
crisi imperiale dopo Teodosio (1942) 274; E. Demougeot, De l'unité à la divi- 
sion de l'Empire romain 395-410 (1951) 278f.; Cameron (note 1, above) 184. 
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does in fact address him as if present.!? Now the battle of 
Verona was fought in the blazing heat of summer (VI Cons. 
Hon. 215; 241). Yet Stilico visited Rome between Pollentia and 
Verona. Is that possible if both battles belong to 402? It would 
surely be better to date the second battle to the following year. 
Since no other evidence appears to contradict the inference (or 
even to allude to the battle of Verona), it may legitimately be 
made, and the following chronology can be proposed: 


18 November 401 Alaric enters Italy 


6 April] 402 Battle of Pollentia 


Summer or autumn 402 Claudian recites De Bello Getico in 
Rome with Stilico present 


Autumn 402 or Prudentius publishes the Contra Sym- 
winter 402/3 machum 
c. June 403 Battle of Verona. 


The date of the Contra Symmachum is deduced from two 
facts. First, Prudentius presents Pollentia as a decisive victory 
(2.717-20) and urges Honorius to celebrate a triumph in Rome 
(2.731-37): therefore, he was presumably writing before it be- 
came clear that the victory had not in fact removed the military 
threat to Italy. Second, Prudentius seems to echo or imitate 
Claudian's De Bello Getico in several passages:!! therefore, he 
completed his poem after Claudian had recited his—although 
he may, of course, have begun it some time earlier. 


* $ 


Prudentius published his Contra Symmachum twice. Since 
the work formed part of a collected edition of some sort which 


19 e.g. Get. 13/14: quae tibi ... sufficient laudes, Stilico? By itself, of 
course, that would not demonstrate Stilico’s presence, cf. HSCP 79 (1975) 
329f. (on Themistius, Orat. 13). 

11 See C. Weyman, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 17 (1897) 977-86 = 
Beitráge zur Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie (1926) 64-71; Cam- 
eron (note 1, above) 248; 473. 
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he published in 404 or 405 (Praef. 1ff.; 37ff.), either it was not 
published in 402/3, when it was composed, or it was published 
twice. The latter is infinitely more probable. But if Prudentius 
did issue the work twice, the question must arise, whether he 
altered or added to the original version on the later occasion.!? 
On purely a priori grounds, it could be suggested the long 
prefaces to each book may be a later addition: the first (in 
asclepiads) presents a story of how Saint Paul encountered a 
viper in some firewood, while the second (in glyconics) com- 
pares the author to Saint Peter walking on the water. There are 
also positive reasons for holding that the prefaces were not 
written until 404 or 405. 

The preface to the second book interrupts the flow of the 
argument: whereas the first book ends with an abrupt state- 
ment that it is long enough already (1.656/7), the second begins 


hactenus et veterum cunabula prima deorum, 
et causas quibus error hebes conflatus in orbe est 
diximus, et nostro Romam iam credere Christo; 
nunc obiecta legam, nunc dictis dicta refellam. 
(2.1-4) 


The reference backwards ignores the intervening preface: 
since the two books are conceived and were clearly composed 
as a unity, that implies that the preface is intrusive. Moreover, 
the two prefaces have obvious similarities to the prefaces of 
the other hexameter poems (which may also be intrusive), and 
they are designed for a purely Christian audience,!? whereas 
Prudentius clearly intended the two books of hexameters to be 
read not only by Christians but also by pagans.!* 

It may be deduced that Prudentius published his Contra 


1? The problem of whether author's variants stand in the transmitted text 
can fortunately be waived in the present context: for discussion, cf. W. 
Schmid, Vigiliae Christianae 7 (1953) 171-86; K. Thraede, Gnomon 40 (1968) 
690. 

48 On the Christian inspiration of the prefaces to the Contra Symmachum, 
see E. Rapisarda, Orpheus 1 (1954) 1-11—who argues that the whole poem is 
primarily protreptic in nature. (The article is reprinted in Rapisarda's edition of 
the Contra Symmachum (Catania 1954) xlvii-Ixiii). 

n Observe, for example, that one of the prefaces uses the word paganus (1 
praef. 6), while the hexameters avoid it by using circumlocutions (1.449; 619/ 
20). 
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Symmachum in 402 as a hexameter poem of about eighteen 
hundred lines divided into two books, but lacking the two pre- 
faces which stand in the manuscripts and modern editions. 


* * 


The structure and argument of the Contra Symmachum are 
simple. Prudentius begins by evincing surprise that the pious 
policies of Theodosius have not succeeded in stamping out 
paganism (1-4): on the contrary, 


renovata luis turbare salutem 
temptat Romulidum. (5/6) 


Prudentius implores divine assistance (6-8). The initial theme is 
then developed at greater length (9-41), and Prudentius as- 
sociates justice and philosophy (adducing Plato) with the 
Christian Theodosius, paganism with rebellion against him. 
So far the exordium. Its function was to introduce a long 
denunciation of paganism (42-407). Prudentius speaks here in 
propria persona and draws throughout on a long tradition of 
Christian apologetic (Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, Ar- 
nobius and Lactantius), whose arguments he reformulates in 
fluent verse which owes much in phraseology to Vergil and 
something to Ovid.“ The gods are denounced one by one: first 
Saturn (42-58) and Jupiter (59-83), then Mercury, Priapus, 
Hercules and Bacchus (84-144). Next Prudentius argues that 
many gods, including Mars and Venus, are in fact mortals 
whom the ''ignorant foolishness of the stupid people" has 
deified (145-244) and that the apotheosis of emperors merely 


15 M. Lavarenne notes many of the passages utilised by Prudentius in his 
edition (Budé, 1948). See also J. Geffcken, Zwei griechische Apologeten (1907) 
317f. (Tertullian and Lactantius); C. Brakman, Mnemosyne 48 (1920) 
434-48; F. Klingner, Gnomon 6 (1930) 49, 51 (Lucretius), and the material 
collected in the following dissertations: A. Mahoney, Vergil in the Works of 
Prudentius. Catholic University of America, Patristic Studies 39 (1934) 81-124; 
C. Schwen, Vergil bei Prudentius (Diss. Leipzig 1937); M. L. Ewald, Ovid in 
the Contra Orationem Symmachi of Prudentius. Catholic University of 
America, Patristic Studies 66 (1942). 
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continued the same custom (245-77). Although (the poet goes 
on) pagans thought that Rome prospered under the protection 
of these gods, it was in truth God and his Christ who willed 
Roman successes and expansion (278-90). But pagans, in their 
blindness, not only worshipped the gods so far named, but also 
deified natural forces and even the ‘“‘shades of the infernal 
abyss'' (291-407). 

Such was the squalid state of Rome when Theodosius, vic- 
torious over two tyrants (i.e. Magnus Maximus and Eugenius), 
came and decreed that the city become Christian (408-505).15 
Rome gladly obeyed, casting off its ancient errors—a greater 
benefit than either Marius or Cicero had ever conferred on her, 
for she thereby lost her senility and received imperium sine 
Jine (506-43). The leading senators were converted to Chris- 
tianity (names are provided)," and even the populace at large, 
thus proving that Rome wishes to extend her earthly domain to 
the starry heaven (544-90). Admittedly, a few resisted in error, 
among them even consuls. But they were now in the minority, 
and the greater part of the Senate adopted the same view as the 
emperor and voted freely to expel idolatry from the city (591- 
615). No compulsion was used, and Theodosius even admitted 
pagans to the highest honours (616-21). 

Symmachus is now invoked for the first time, anonymously 
but with reference to his consulate and urban prefecture, as an 
ingrate and as the only defender of pagan rites (622-31). His 
eloquence is praised (631-42), but Prudentius claims the right 
to defend his own faith (643-55). 

After the formulae of transition (1.656/7; 2.1-4), Prudentius 
addresses himself to Symmachus' arguments. The second 


16 In favour of accepting Prudentius' clear statement that Theodosius visited 
Rome in autumn 394, see A. Cameron, HSCP 73 (1968) 248-65; T. D. Barnes, 
HSCP 79 (1975) 327; 330. 

17 Among the persons to whom Prudentius alludes, at least the following can 
be identified: the brothers Anicius Probinus and Anicius Hermogenianus Olyb- 
rius, sons of Petronius Probus and consuls in 395 (551: Amniadum suboles et 
pignora clara Proborum); Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius (554-57); 
Paulinus of Nola (558: Paulinorum); Anicius Auchenius Bassus, praefectus 
urbi in 382/3 (558: Bassorum); Furius Maecius Gracchus, praefectus urbi in 
377/8 (561: Gracchos). Prudentius was writing in Rome for a Roman audience 
(hence 2.732: huc Christo comitante vend, cf. I. Lana, Due capitoli pruden- 
ziani (1962) 23/4. 
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book is extremely long (more than eleven hundred lines) and 
somewhat tedious. The poet clearly has before his eyes both 
Symmachus’ relatio to Valentinian in 384 (Rel. 3) and Am- 
brose’s twofold reply (Epp. 17; 18): he sets forth Symmachus’ 
arguments briefly, following the original division into para- 
graphs, and he then follows them by his own rebuttal, often 
based on Ambrose, at far greater length. The second book of 
the Contra Symmachum can thus be analysed roughly as fol- 
lows: 


Symmachus’ original Prudentius’ restatement of Prudentius’ refutation 


argument Symmachus’ argument 
Rel. 3.3 12-16 18-66 
8 69-79, 370-73 91-487 
9 80-84, 488/9 490-772 
10 85-90, 773-80 781-909 
11-13 910-13 1064-1132 
15-17 914-16 917-1063 


(The articulation of Prudentius' argument offered here, it may 
be observed, entails that the prose quotations of Symmachus 
which the most recent editor prints at intervals in the text 
cannot have been placed there by the poet.!5) 


* * 


On this showing, it might seem obvious that Prudentius is 
combatting the Symmachus of nearly twenty years earlier. 
But, even though the arguments put into Symmachus' mouth 
are those of 384, the historical context in which Prudentius 
makes Symmachus speak is consistently and clearly depicted 
as many years later: 


unde igitur coepisse ferunt, aut ex quibus orsum, 
quo mage sancta ducum corda inlice flecteret arte? 
armorum dominos vernantes flore iuventae, 

inter castra patris genitos, sub imagine avita 


18 This is far from the only deficiency in editorial technique exhibited by M. 
P. Cunningham, CCL 126 (1966), cf. K. Thraede, Gnomon 40 (1968) 681-91. 
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eductos, exempla domi congesta calentes, 
orator catus instigat . . . 
(2.5-10) 


Prudentius depicts Symmachus as addressing the brothers Ar- 
cadius and Honorius jointly (17/18: fratrum ora ducum), as 
normal etiquette demanded,!? and he calls him a legatus (17). 
It follows that he envisages him as actually addressing Hon- 
orius: the scene is set, at the imperial court, and Prudentius 
draws the reader's attention to this setting at several points in 
the book (thus principibus interfantibus (67); orator ait (370); 
Roma exoravit alumnosíspernere legatum (769-70); ultima 
legati . . . querela (910). Now Symmachus (it is known) vis- 
ited the court at Milan during the winter of 401/2.?? It needs to 
be asked, therefore, how anyone who read or heard the Contra 
Symmachum in 402/3 would construe its dramatic setting. He 
would surely deduce that Prudentius was speaking of this re- 
cent event, and recognise the artifice in attributing to Sym- 
machus in 401/2 the exact words which he had used in 384. It is 
not Prudentius who *''is fighting again the battle of 384," but 
Symmachus as Prudentius portrays him. 


* * 


The purpose of Symmachus' last journey to the imperial 
court should excite curiosity. Although the discreet facade of 
his letters might foster the impression that his business was 
trivial or ceremonial, Aimé Puech argued long ago that Sym- 
machus was making a last attempt to restore the altar of Vic- 
tory to the Senate-house.^! The idea has recently come to be 


19 Similarly, as praefectus urbi in 384, Symmachus addressed relationes to 
Valentinian II and Theodosius as joint emperors (though the headings were 
altered for the collected edition of his letters). 

20 On this visit, see now J. F. Matthews, Latin Literature of the Fourth 
Century (ed. J. W. Binns, 1974) 88/9; Western Aristocracies and Imperial 
Court A.D. 364-425 (1975) 273/4. 

21 A. Puech, Prudence. Étude sur la poésie latine chrétienne au IV* siècle 
(1888) 194ff. 
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discounted or ignored.?? A restatement will accordingly be ap- 
posite.?? 

Six letters of Symmachus can be referred to this episode 
with certainty: one to Stilico (Epp. 4.9), two to the writer's son 
(7.13, 14), and three to Helpidius (5.94-96).?* The conventional 
politenesses naturally bulk large, but significant facts do 
emerge. Symmachus had a difficult journey (the recipients 
would know that the problem was the Visigoths) and reached 
Milan on 24 February. Stilico was absent, though his arrival 
with an army was expected. It was communis patriae sol- 
licitudo and a causa publica which had induced Symmachus to 
undertake the journey despite ill-health (5.95; 7.13). He was a 
legatus of the Roman Senate, with instructions to obtain 
Stilico's support in a request to the emperor: he wrote to 
Stilico submitting the petitions which he had brought, and his 
surviving correspondence contains the letter, though not the 
text of the subjoined documents (4.9). Since the nature of Sym- 
machus' business is not explicitly attested, it becomes legiti- 
mate to seek out indirect evidence. Prudentius presents Sym- 
machus as requesting Honorius to restore the altar of Victory: it 
may be deduced (I submit) that the Senate's requests concerned 
the restoration of pagan cults. It is not legitimate, however, to 
use Prudentius as evidence for the exact content of these re- 
quests. The assimilation of the Symmachus of 402 to the Sym- 
machus of 384 may well contain a large element of deliberate 


22 No mention, for example, in P. Brown, ‘‘Aspects of the Christianisation 
of the Roman Aristocracy,”’ Journal of Roman Studies 51(1961) 1-11 = Religion 
and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (1972) 161-82, and the notion is 
expressly repudiated by K. Thraede, Studien zur Sprache und Stil des Pruden- 
tius. Hypomnemata 13 (1965) 11 n. 13. 

?3 Puech's theory was restated briefly by J. Rodriguez-Herrera, Poeta 
Christianus. Prudentius' Auffassung vom Wesen und von der Aufgabe des 
christlichen Dichters (Diss. Munich 1936) 99, and more fully by D. Romano, 
Carattere e significato del Contra Symmachum (1955). Unfortunately, 
Romano damaged his case fatally by claiming that, if the Contra Symmachum 
is live polemic, then Symmachus must have presented Honorius with the very 
same relatio as he had presented to Valentinian nearly twenty years before (ib. 
56). He also, like many others, failed to mark a sufficient distinction between 
the altar of Victory (which Christians found offensive) and the statue of Vic- 
tory (to which Christians did not object). 

24 Q. Seeck, in the preface to his edition, Mon Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant. 6.1 
(1883), Ixiii. — 
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caricature. It will not be prudent to claim more than that Pruden- 
tius assumes some similarity between the two episodes. 

The famous confrontation of 384 has tended to distract atten- 
tion from later occasions on which the Senate pleaded for a 
return to the state of affairs which obtained before Gratian 
removed the altar. Ambrose records three such episodes (Epp. 
LVII.4-6; cf. De obitu Valentiniani 19/20; 52). In the first Am- 
brose spoke against a senatorial embassy before Theodosius: 
the date must be between 389 and 391. Next, an embassy com- 
prising priests of the ancient Roman confraternities went to 
Valentinian in Gaul asking for the rights and privileges of their 
temples and priesthoods to be returned. Since Ambrose de- 
scribes Valentinian as denying the request ‘‘on the day before 
his death," the date is clearly spring 392. Shortly after that, the 
usurper Eugenius was approached and, after an initial refusal, 
allowed the restoration—clearly because of his political situa- 
tion and the need to obtain strong support from the Roman 
aristocracy.?* Against this background, it is surely reasonable 
to suppose that a barbarian invasion of Italy (the first since 
270/1) provided an opportunity that convinced pagans in the 
Roman Senate will have used to renew the request yet again. 


* o 


Claudian and Prudentius hail the battle of Pollentia as a great 
victory; two chronicles of the fifth century speak of great 
slaughter but no triumph (Chr. min. 1.299; 465); Cassiodorus 
and, following him, Jordanes ascribe victory to the Goths (Chr. 
min. 2.154; Getica 155). Why the contradiction? Although the 
truth might have been perverted gradually as the barbarians 
became political masters of the Western Empire, contem- 
poraries too had motives for distortion: The correct explana- 
tion of the contradiction is that the battle produced a clear 
victory for neither side.?5 Claudian's brevity on the actual 


25 On this episode, see the sensible remarks of J. Ziegler, Zur religiösen 
Haltung der Gegenkaiser im 4. Jh. n. Chr. Frankfurter Althistorische Studien 
4 (1970), 85ff. 

*6 Cameron (note 1, above) 180ff. 
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fighting (seventeen lines out of six hundred and forty seven) is 
suspicious and revealing, for his brief was to depict Stilico as 
favourably as possible. Prudentius has a clear polemical pur- 
pose in view. He interprets Alaric's invasion and the battle as 
manifest proof that Christianity benefits the Roman Empire 
(2.696ff.). Alaric was not defeated by Jupiter or his votaries, 
but by a Christian emperor and his Christian general: 


numquid et ille dies Iove contulit auspice tantum 

virtutis pretium? dux agminis imperiique 

Christipotens nobis iuvenis fuit et comes eius 

atque parens Stilico: Deus unus Christus utrique. 
(2.708-11) 


Prudentius is arguing against the thesis that Christianity was 
responsible for Alaric's invasion of Italy by claiming that the 
Christian God deserves credit for his defeat. The Contra Sym- 
machum fits into a precise intellectual, as well as into a precise 
historical, context: it belongs to the genre of ''historical 
apologetics.” 


The Roman disaster at Adrianople on 9 August 378 was not 
merely an event of military and political history. It had a pro- 
found effect on the minds of shocked contemporaries. Or- 
thodox Christians might find solace in the comfortable belief 
that God punished Valens because he was an Arian who perse- 
cuted upholders of the Nicene Creed.?? The adherents of the 
ancient cults disallowed the distinction and blamed Christian- 
ity for the recent calamity. Addressing Theodosius at the out- 
set of his reign (in 379), Libanius discussed the cause of the 
Roman defeat: not cowardice, weakness or lack of prepara- 
tion, but some god’s assistance to the Goths because he was 
angered at the Romans (Orat. 24.5). This divine anger Libanius 


*7 Rufinus, HE 11.13; Socrates, HE 4.35-38; Sozomenus, HE 6.40; 
Theodoret, HE 4.36. All four are probably repeating the opinions of Gelasius 
of Caesarea, who wrote an ecclesiastical history from Constantine to 
Theodosius shortly before 400. 
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traced to the failure of Jovian and Valens to apprehend or even 
to search for the murderer of Julian in order to avenge his death 
(Orat. 24.6ff.). At a more serious level, a pagan historian soon 
put out a thesis which has dominated discussion of the ''fall of 
the Roman Empire" ever since: Eunapius, probably not long 
after 378, published a history of the period from 270 to 378, in 
which he presented the reforms of Constantine as the ruination 
of the Roman state.?9 Failure to celebrate the Ludi Saeculares 
in 314, the establishment of Christianity, disregard of ancient 
oracles, the harassing of pagans—such actions, Eunapius con- 
tended, led inexorably to the loss of provinces.?? 

The practical corollary of this pagan thesis was clear and 
easy to draw. If suppression of pagan shrines and rites pro- 
duced disaster, then restoration would bring again the glories 
of the past. Thus Symmachus argued in 384, with appeal to the 
death of Gratian: the old religious position had rendered Valen- 
tinian's rule secure and replaced him with legitimate succes- 
sors of his blood (Rel. 3.19); Gratian acted in ignorance of the 
Senate's opposition, it was another's policy (Rel. 3.20). The 
same beliefs lie behind a proposal to revive pagan practices 
while Alaric was besieging Rome for the first time in the winter 
of 408/9: Pompeianus, the prefect of the city, though a Chris- 
tian, was induced by Etruscan haruspices at least to consider 
the celebration of the appropriate rites to ward off the besie- 
gers (Zosimus 5.41.1ff.). Moreover, the historical thesis of 
Eunapius and Symmachus appeared to receive definitive con- 
firmation in 410 when the Visigoths sacked Rome, at least until 
Augustine changed the terms of the whole argument by deny- 
ing that right belief inevitably issued in wordly success. 

It would be legitimate to argue a priori that similar argu- 
ments must have been heard when Alaric invaded Italy. Fortu- 


?5 On the date of Eunapius, CP 71 (1976) 265ff. 

29 Zosimus, 1.57.1; 2.7.2; 2.32ff.; 3.32.1; 4.21.3; 4.38.1, paraphrasing and 
abbreviating Eunapius. The undisputed fact of Zosimus' indebtedness to 
Eunapius completely undermines the interpretation offered by W. Goffart, 
*"Zosimus: the first historian of Rome's fall," AHR 76 (1971) 412-41. The 
passages on which Goffart bases his interpretation occur in that section of his 
work where Zosimus is transcribing Eunapius, and are therefore better con- 
strued as reflecting Eunapius' attitude toward the Christian empire of the 
fourth century. 
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nately, there is no need. For Prudentius clearly heard them and 
wrote his Contra Symmachum in rebuttal. Moreover, it may be 
possible to detect a political strengthening of the pagan cause 
at precisely this juncture. In the winter of 401/2 the prefect of 
the city was Macrobius Longinianus (CIL VI.1188-90), a sup- 
porter of Stilico and a correspondent of Augustine, who built a 
baptistery while prefect (LCV 92). By 6 December 402 this 
Christian prefect had been replaced by Caecina Decius Albinus 
(CTh 7.13.15), whose paganism stands documented in the 
pages of Macrobius (Sat. 1.1.7 ff.).°° 


* * 


One editor of Prudentius has written of ‘‘l’habitude de notre 
poète d'éviter l'actualité dans le choix de ses sujets.''?! If the 
preceding arguments have any validity, it may be suggested 
that this apparent lack of relevance is more a product of our 
ignorance of the period than a constant characteristic of the 
poet. The recently dead Symmachus of the Contra Sym- 
machum was intended to act as a safe and dignified target, and 
his speech of 384 was far easier to refute and ridicule than what 
living pagans said when Alaric invaded Italy.?? 


T. D. Barnes 
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30 For the two prefects, A. Chastagnol, Les fastes de la Préfecture de Rome 
au Bas-Empire (1962) 255-60. 

31M. Lavarenne, in his edition, III, (Budé, 1948) 90. On the other side, how- 
ever, note B. M. Peebles, The poet Prudentius (1951) 58. 

32 A modern analogy may help: to attack the recently dead Symmachus in 
Rome in 402/3 was surely no more irrelevant to contemporary debate than to 
attack Confucius in China in 1975. 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL NOTABLES OF IMPERIAL 
OSTIA* 


Since 1960, students and scholars with an interest in the 
persons who guided public affairs at Ostia—her municipal 
elite—have been able to exploit the mine of information con- 
tained in two sections of R. Meiggs’ Roman Ostia (Oxford 
1960): the chapter entitled ‘‘the Governing Class" (189-213) 
and appendix VI, "Fasti" (511-17). In the chapter, a small 
masterpiece of exposition, Meiggs, building and expanding on 
earlier studies by F. H. Wilson,! describes the changing social 
composition of the local aristocracy and the sources of its 
wealth from the days of the early empire through the late 
fourth century. He argues that a small and relatively stable 
group of notables dominated Ostia during the Julio-Claudian 
period; later, as a result of the great prosperity engendered by 
the construction of the imperial harbors, that group was en- 
larged to include persons who were not native to Ostia and, 
increasingly, of ex-slave descent. These developments, which 
are traced from the Flavian period to the mid-second century, 
intensified in the late Antonine and Severan periods (and 
beyond), during which Meiggs found few surviving signs of the 
leading families of the early Empire. 

Appendix VI, the Fasti, provides the detailed evidence for 
these general observations. It consists of a series of lists of 
names of Ostian notables, together with inscriptional refer- 
ences and, occasionally, references to Meiggs’ own discus- 
sions in ''the Governing Class’’; the lists include duoviri and 
praefecti (dated and undated), decuriones (arranged alphabeti- 


* It is a pleasure to acknowledge the kindness of Professor G. Barbieri, who 
has facilitated my access to the inscriptional material of Ostia; and of Dr. A. 
Licordari, who has been helpful both at the site and in correspondence. I owe 
special thanks to Professor F. Zevi for illuminating discussion and material 
assistance of various kinds. Full responsibility for interpretations put forward 
in the following pages rests with me. 

! F. H. Wilson, ‘‘Studies in the Social and Economic History of Ostia," 
PBSR 13 (1935) 41-68; 14 (1938) 152-62. 
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cally), pontifices Volcani, flamines Romae et Augusti and sac- 
erdotes geni coloniae. 

The two sections, then, are independent but complemen- 
tary. The individuals listed in section two—the stages of their 
careers and other significant personal data are often illumi- 
nated by their inscriptions—collectively formed the upper tiers 
of Ostian society; whereas the characteristic patterns and con- 
figurations of the social structure are set forth in the earlier 
chapter. Clearly, the validity of Meiggs' general discussions of 
social continuity and social change rests on the accuracy of his 
analyses of the careers of individual Ostians, and upon the 
quantity of available inscriptional data. The standard of accu- 
racy, in these sections as throughout this remarkable book, is 
high. Inevitably, however, there were omissions; a number of 
errors, of nomenclature, citation, fact, and interpretation, have 
found their way into print, together with certain small inconsis- 
tencies between chapter and appendix; furthermore, the re- 
markable progress in Ostian studies subsequent to 1960 re- 
quired occasional changes-—additions and deletions—in either 
one or both sections. The publishers have recently seen fit to 
issue a ''second edition''— essentially, it is a re-edition, with 
changes and supplements?—of Roman Ostia (1973): we are not 
likely soon to see another. Since this is so; since the errors and 
inconsistencies mentioned above remain uncorrected in the 
new version; since the new knowledge gained from recent 
studies has not been worked into the appropriate portions of 
the text itself but is restricted to brief notices and is relegated 
to the back of the volume— it is hoped that the following notes 
on thirty Ostian notables will make the new version of Meiggs' 
work still more useful. 

“The continuing study of all the unpublished inscriptions 
will eventually provide enough new material to encourage a 
deeper and more detailed social analysis of the population of 
Ostia.''? The present notes attempt to help to clear the way for 
that important undertaking, which will in any case have to 
await G. Barbieri’s and F. Zevi's publication, in the series Zn- 
scriptiones Italiae, of the new inscriptions of Ostia. In a few of 


? For a fuller discussion of the second edition, see AJA 79 (1975) 390-91. 
3 R. Meiggs, Roman Ostia? (Oxford 1973) 583. 
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the entries which follow I restrict comment to mere correction 
of detail, but more often, additional evidence has been ad- 
duced in an attempt to enlarge upon Meiggs’ own findings. 
Here the economically prominent and socially respectable 
groups of Ostian freedmen—the seviri Augustales and officers 
in the local trading associations, the collegia—have a special 
relevance, for their names can often offer clues to the social 
and economic milieu of Ostian notables themselves. Indeed, if 
it is permissible to isolate common themes from a collection of 
detailed notes on selected individuals, it may be said that the 
following paragraphs tend generally to reinforce Meiggs' ar- 
guments for social heterogeneity in Ostia's governing class be- 
ginning with the Flavian period (e.g., the entry on C. Cartilius 
Sabinus), and attempt to document the process of upward mo- 
bility in detail (L. Florius, Q. Veturius, P. Nonius). They also 
highlight the methodological shortcomings of arguments based 
upon similarity in nomenclature (M. Cornelius, M. Marius), 
and confront the issue of the status of quinquennales, or presi- 
dents, of certain Ostian guilds in relation to that of men of 
decurional rank (Sex. Avienius, Sex. Carminius). Finally, I 
explore the possibility of Ostian connections for certain mem- 
bers of the Roman nobility (Tuccius, Sex. Carminius, C. 
Domitius, L. Fabricius Caesennius Gallus, T. Rubrius, M. 
Umbilius). 

The categories found below are essentially based upon 
Meiggs' own arrangement in his Fasti; within each category 
persons are listed alphabetically according to gentilicia, and 
filiation and tribe have been indicated, if known. Unless 
otherwise specified, page references are to the second edition 
of Roman Ostia; numbers refer to Ostian inscriptions pub- 
lished in the fourteenth volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum (1-2039; 4129-4175, ed. H. Dessau, 1887; 4279-5411, 
Supplementum Ostiense, ed. L. Wickert, 1930; unpublished 
texts are referred to by their inventory numbers in the Ostian 
collection); and all dates are A.D. Two special abbreviations 
should be noted: 


Barbieri, albo senatorio = G. Barbieri, L'albo senatorio da 
Settimio Severo a Carino (Rome 1952). 

Degrassi, FC = A. Degrassi, I Fasti Consolari dell Impero 
Romano (Rome 1952). 
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I. duoviri 


C. Aemelius C.f. P(al). Ad. . .us (NdSc. [1953] 288, no. 49) 

“The cognomen of C. Aemilius, who probably held his 
duovirate during this period (i.e., second half of the second 
century), is lost, but his tribe is Palatina" (209). But as the 
photograph shows and as H. Bloch makes clear (NdSc. [1953] 
288-89), the first letter of the cognomen is A (correctly noted 
on 517), the second must be D, R, P, B or E, and the final 
letters are =us. I tentatively suggest Adauctus, or conceivably 
Adauctianus, the only cognomina beginning with A and fol- 
lowed by one of the possible letters which are attested for 
Ostian Aemilii (256, line 348, a faber navalis; 4569 dec. viii, 12, 
a faber tignarius, dated 198; 4562.4, an officer of the seviri 
Augustales, dated 208—his praenomen, however, is Marcus). 
(The abbreviation of Palatina by the single letter P is highly 
unusual—Bloch could cite only one parallel, 4307, which is 
itself not entirely beyond doubt—but must be right: the inter- 
punct is clear on the photo, and there are other signs that the 
cutter was anxious to conserve space.) Our man needs to be 
added to the duumviral list, 513. 


P. Calpurnius Princeps (unpublished; inv. 19866) 

In 200, Princeps, who is described as equo publico donatus, 
omnibus honoribus functus, educator, made a dedication to M. 
Umbilius M.f. Arn. Maximinus Praetextatus (on whom see be- 
low, section III; for the date, see the refs. to Barbieri, ad loc.). 
Despite the large numbers of Calpurnii attested in Ostia, I 
know of no other P. Caipurnii. The presence of the phrase 
omnibus honoribus functus demands that Princeps be included 
in the list of duoviri on 513, for as Meiggs persuasively shows 
elsewhere (179), the words imply duumviral standing. 


C. Cartilius C.f. Pal. Sabinus 

Our knowledge of this man, p(atronus) c(oloniae), omnibus 
honor(ibu)s fu(nct)us in the late Flavian period or early in the 
second century, is one of the suprises of recent work at Ostia, 
and is due to the combination of 31 inscriptional fragments by 
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F. Zevi (Epigraphica 30 [1968] 88ff. = AE 1968, 80). It was 
therefore impossible to include him in the list of IIviri on 512, or, 
under his own name, in the index, although under the name of 
C. Cartilius Poplicola, and the rubric ‘‘descendants’’, there is a 
reference to discussion of Sabinus (584-85). Meiggs there in- 
clines towards the view that Sabinus was in fact a linear de- 
scendant of the famous Augustan IIvir, adding that ‘‘it would 
be interesting to know whether Poplicola, whose tribe is not 
recorded on his tomb inscription, also belonged to Palatina’’ 
(585), That does not quite do justice to the problem, since 
throughout the book it is assumed that Palatina denotes freed- 
man origin (190-91), and ‘‘no man who is known to be of pure 
descent from a family resident in Ostia in the early Empire has 
as his tribe Palatina" (191). In fact, Sabinus is the earliest 
notable Ostian for whom this tribe is definitely attested. We 
must allow for the possibility that Sabinus was a descendant of 
an ex-slave of Poplicola—particularly since, as Meiggs himself 
has argued so convincingly, new men were beginning to hold 
the highest Ostian offices in the Flavian epoch (196, **the social 
revolution"). “Non mi sembra vi siano elementi sufficienti per 
decidere se Sabino era un discendente diretto or discendente di 
un liberto nell'ambito della famiglia di Cartilio’’ (Zevi, art. cit., 
93). This more cautious judgment is perhaps preferable. 


D. Fabius D.f. Pal. Florus Vera[n]us (352) 

Incorrectly listed in Meiggs' index and on 369 as Flavius, he 
is omitted from the men in this category despite lines 9-10: 
honorib(us) ac munerib(us) omnib(us) funct(o), on the meaning 
of which and its variants see the comments on P. Calpurnius 
Princeps, above. The man was priest of Isis and navicularius 
quinque corpor(um) lenunculariorum; these titles take prece- 
dence over the information that Fabius held all the local 
offices—perhaps because by this late date (251; cf. ILS 6149, 
q.v. also for the uncertain spelling of the final cognomen), as 
Meiggs remarks, ''social currencies were considerably de- 
based'' (369). 


L. Fabricius L.f. Pal. Caesennius Gallus (354=H. Thylander, 
Inscriptions du Port d'Ostie [Lund 1952] A 50 a) 
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Fabricius is rightly included in the group of equites Romani 
and omnibus honoribus functi on 513, where an early second- 
century date is tentatively postulated for his duovirate. His 
multiple nomenclature, however, is not discussed, nor does 
Meiggs mention the fact that his inscription is one of a group of 
seven, all of which were discovered in 1699 in the same tomb at 
Isola Sacra: 468, 729, 730 (=ILS 8348), 731, 732, 733; see Des- 
sau's note on 733, and, on the date and circumstances of the 
discovery, Thylander, JPO, p. 1. When the seven texts are 
examined together it becomes self-evident that the names of 
the freedmen derive from that of their patron, the Ostian nota- 
ble L. Fabricius Caesennius Gallus. And this recognition de- 
mands, in turn, that we reject two modern attempts to connect 
the freedmen's names with those of Roman consuls: Dessau 
suggested that the patron of one of these liberti was A. 
Caesennius Gallus, suffect consul before 82 (CIL XIV, 482, ad 
n. 730; and the note on ILS 8348; for the date of the suffect 
consulship see Degrassi, FC, 24); and E. Groag, accepting the 
suggestion, went further and postulated the existence of family 
ties between the A. Caesennii Galli and L. Caesennii Paeti, 
who produced a consul in 61 (PIR? C 170; cf. C 173). Rather, 
the patron of these freedmen was nearer at hand, his earthly 
remains enclosed within the same Ostian tomb which would 
eventually enclose the remains of his former slaves. 

Why does this notable bear two gentilicia? While it is for- 
mally possible that they derive from the different names of his 
parents (for local examples, see H. Thylander, Étude sur 
l'épigraphie latine [Lund 1952] 94f.), it is more likely that he 
was born a L(?). Caesennius Gallus and was subsequently 
adopted by a L. Fabricius: for Ostian parallels, in which the 
first gentilicia are also those of the adoptive parents, see 198 
(M. Acilius A.f. Vot. Priscus Egrilius Plarianus), 200 (Cn. Sen- 
tius Lucilius Gamala Clodianus), and section II, below (C. 
Domitius L.f. Pal. Fabius Hermogenes). Moreover, the last 
named notable was, like Fabricius, a member of the tribe 
Palatina, a Roman knight, and, interestingly, had been a scriba 
aedilicius at Rome; his natural father was a freedman. L. Fab- 
ricius Caesennius Gallus might have belonged to this social and 
economic milieu, although as pontifex Laurentis Lavinatis and 
holder of all the Ostian offices (354), he appears to have been a 
more distinguished man. And, if he was born a Caesennius 
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Gallus, the consular elements in his name remain to be 
explained. Had the consular family of the A. Caesennii Galli 
economic interests at Ostia? 


L. Florius Euprepes (352) 

He is wrongly listed as ‘‘Florus’’ in the index, on 512 and 
210, where Meiggs adds that the cognomen suggests a connec- 
tion with the seviri Augustales, and hence with descent from 
an ex-slave. The suggestion is apt, and the evidence consider- 
ably stronger: a L. Florius (sic) Euprepes was president (quin- 
quennalis) of the seviri Augustales in 198 (4562.2, line 11). 
Wickert argued that the freedman should not be identified with 
the IIvir: accedit quod fieri non potest, ut summus magistratus 
coloniae sevir Augustalis sit (CIL XIV Suppl., 672). Just so: 
more than fifty years elapsed between the freedman and the 
homonymous IIvir of 251 (a censorial year). For similar cases 
of upward mobility over three generations, see the comments 
on Q. Veturius Firmius Felix Socrates, and on P. Nonius P.f. 
Livius Anterotianus, below. 


L. Licinius L.f.Pal. Herodes (373) 

The entry on 513 is unexceptionable, but the wrong 
praenomen is assigned him in the index and on 210, where his 
tribe and a dedication of a statue by the seviri Augustales are 
taken as indication of a background in slavery. It might have 
been added that a L. Licinius Blastus is attested as one of the 
presidents of the seviri Augustales in 196 (4562.1, line 9). The 
terminus ante quem for Herodes' inscription is 211, since he 
was flamen divi Severi: chronological conditions would be 
satisfied by presuming Blastus to have been the parent of 
Herodes. 


Q. Lollius Rufus Chrysidianus (47) 

A late second or early third-century date is proposed for this 
man's duovirate, and Meiggs regards him as having been of 
freedman stock with a background in trade (209). The date and 
source of wealth are perhaps illuminated by the presence of 3 
Q. Lollii within the ordo corporatorum lenunculariorum 
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tabulariorum auxiliariorum in 192 (251 iii 11; vi 38; vii 17; a L. 
Lollius was a member of the same guild in 213: NdSc [1953] 
279, col ix, line 4). As regards the social background, a Q. 
Lofllius ... ] was an officer of the seviri Augustales before 
198 (4562.22), and another, Q. Lollius Felicissimus, is re- 
corded in an undated fragment of the same album (4563.5, line 
39). More than half of the fewer than 20 members of the gens 
who are attested at Ostia bear the praenomen Quintus (see 
1268, 5003), and none seems earlier than the late second cen- 
tury. (The praenomen of the IIvir requires correction, 513.) 


? Tuccius . . . (4558) 

This fragmentary text concerns a benefaction, officially ap- 
proved by the decuriones, to either the Augustales or seviri 
Augustales; ‘‘Tuccius videtur esse unus ex duoviris, quibus 
praesedentibus decuriones de illo beneficio probando con- 
suluerunt’’ (Wickert, ad loc., 666). If he is right, Tuccius should 
be added to the list, 513; and the family continued to partici- 
pate in local government after the Augustan age (?), in which a 
C. Tuccius L.f. Vot. was IIvir (426=ILS 6133, Meiggs, 193); 
and if the benefaction concerned the seviri Augustales the date 
of the duovirate of the new Tuccius cannot have been earlier 
than the Flavian period (on the chronological significance of 
the change of name see Meiggs, 219ff.). In fact, the date of the 
text may well be considerably later, for Tuccii continue to 
appear in the inscriptions: 4569 dec. xi,1, a Tuccius Victor 
among the fabri tignarii in 198; 4573.23, a Tuccius Mithras in 
the corpus fontanorum in 232; if, as is possible, the name in 
4563.6 should be restored as L. Tu[ccius ... ], a late sevir 
Augustalis is also attested. 

The gens Tuccia at Ostia employed predominantly the 
praenomina Caius and Lucius (426, 427, 1685, 1686); Publius 
and Gnaeus are each once attested (4595, 4506). I am inclined 
to believe in Ostian connections, perhaps even an Ostian ori- 
gin, for the consular Tuccius Cerealis, whose intervention in 
the trial of Marius Priscus is mentioned by Pliny (Ep: 2.11.9; 
for the date of the episode concerning Cerealis, December 99, 
see A. N. Sherwin-White, The Letters of Pliny, a Historical 
and Social Commentary [Oxford 1966] 160). Sherwin-White 
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(170) notes that *'the manuscripts are in virtual agreement,” 
but nevertheless emends the text to read M. Tullius Cerealis, 
since that person is attested as cos. suff. in 90 in the Fasti 
Potentini. But the names in that document are often inaccu- 
rately reported (cf. e.g. AE, 1955.120.2); the man in the Fasti of 
Potenza might well be M. Tuccius Cerealis (so R. Hanslik, 
Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Arch. Inst. 41 [1954] cols. 
161ff.). Alternatively Pliny's Tuccius Cerealis is a different 
man (so, more cautiously, Degrassi, FC 29 n.). On the gens 
Tuccia and its distribution cf. W. Schulze, Zur Geschichte 
lateinischer Eigennamen (Berlin 1904) 375; Groag, RE VII A 
(1939) 768 (no. 8); for Roman examples cf. CIL VI, 27690- 
27714. For M. Tuccius L.f. Tro(mentina tribu) Galeo, whose 
amphorae, manufactured near Brundisium, were widely distrib- 
uted in the early 40's B.C., see A. Tchernia, Etudes Clas- 
siques (Aix en Provence) 3 (1968-70) 51f. 


Q. Veturius Firmius Felix Socrates (352) 

The final cognomen is supplied on 512, but omitted in the 
index and on 210, where, in n. 2, Meiggs cites two inscriptions 
in support of his assertion that the father of this IIvir of 251 
"had ... been associated with the seviri Augustales.’’ The 
actual evidence, however, lies in 431, not cited by Meiggs; al- 
though the name of the man who established a capital founda- 
tion of 50,000 sesterces for the seviri Augustales does not sur- 
vive, Dessau (ad loc.) plausibly deduced that it was Q. Vet- 
urius Socrates, himself a sevir Augustalis and hence grand- 
father, not father, of the Ilvir. (For a Q. Veturius, curator of 
the seviri Augustales in 195, see 4560. 1a, col. 2, line 3.) The 
overseer of the benefaction was a freedman of the sevir, Q. 
Veturius Felicissimus, who was himself a president and treas- 
urer (curator) of the seviri. His presence in the text helps to 
fix its date, for an homonymous freedman, who is surely the 
same man, is described as having reached still higher office 
among the seviri in an inscription dated to 239 (461). 

The son of the freedman Socrates was Q. Veturius Q.f. Felix 
Socrates, decurion of Ostia (431). Wickert's attempt to identify 
him with the Veturius Felix Socrates mentioned in 5357, col. 1, 
line 10, must be rejected (Wickert, ad loc., 767), since it is 
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inconceivable that a man of known decurional standing by ca. 
240 could have been a mere member of the plebs in a collegium 
in 262 (the date of 5357). But in all likelihood, the decurion was 
the father of the IIvir of 251, whose second nomen raises the 
possibility that he was adopted (all other instances of the name 
Firmius at Ostia are of low status: 590, 1020, 1021, and 4388, 
the last a subpraefectus of a cohort of the vigiles, dated 211 and 
hence probably not an Ostian). If these relationships can be 
regarded as established, we have another instance of progres- 
sive improvement in status over three generations: the death of 
the freedman Socrates had occurred shortly before 239, by 
which time his son was decurion; his grandson was IIvir cen- 
soria potestate in 251. For similar cases, cf. the remarks on L. 
Florius Euprepes, above, and on P. Nonius P.f. Livius An- 
terotianus in section II below. 


II. decuriones 


M. Annius M.f. Pal. Proculus (292 — ILS 6137) 

Described in the decurional list as “‘son of president of build- 
ers" (513), he was in fact, as his inscription makes clear, 
patronus of the fabri navales, in whose membership rolls two 
other Annii are attested (256, nos. 103, 323). M. Annii contrib- 
uted in the second century to the enlargement of a temple 
belonging to an unknown guild (246 vii 32, 46), and two others 
are found among the lenuncularii tabularii in 192 (251 vi 25, 
26). Proculus died during his 25th year, by which time he had 
been both decurion and flamen Divi Vespasiani. A background 
in slavery is suggested both by his tribe and by the name of his 
mother, Annia Iucunda. 


Sex. Av[ienius] Sex.f. [L]ivianus (4623) 

He is registered in the decurional list as ‘‘? president of corn 
measurers'' (513), but is not further discussed. The inscription 
is fragmentary; Meiggs, following Wickert, has queried the 
nature of his connection with the corpus mensorum frumen- 
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tariorum, since no trace of quinquennalis survives on the 
stone. Social conditions at Ostia provide further grounds for 
doubt: we know of only one certain case in which the president 
of a guild reached decurional status (see below on Sex. Car- 
minius Parthenopeus, who is however anomalous also in other 
respects; in 4620, the inscription of P. Aufidius P.f. Fortis, 
q(uin)q(uennalis) perpetuus is an honorific title, conjoined with 
that of patronus; cf. also NdSc [1953] 297. A more doubtful 
case, referring also to a president of the corpus mensorum 
frumentariorum is mentioned at the end of section IV, below). 
In place of quinq(uennalis), read patron(us)? The datc of this 
decurionate is unquestionably late second or early third cen- 
tury, since the only other known Sex. Avienii at Ostia belong 
to this period: 251 iii 6; 251 iv 2 (plebeian members of the 
corpus lenunculariorum tabulariorum auxiliariorum, dated 
192); 4562, 3 col. II, line 20, Sex. Avienius Nico, a sevir Augus- 
talis later than 200. If Wickert was correct in his identification 
of the sevir with the Nico mentioned in line 10 of the decurion's 
inscription, a date of 200 for the decurionate would be appro- 
priate. 


Sex. Carminius Parthenopeus (314) 

Descent from a freedman is postulated for Parthenopeus, 
eques and decurio, on the basis of his cognomen (mispelled on 
211 and in the index) and of the name of his wife, Carminia 
Briseis (211). There are in fact puzzling incongruities about the 
status of this man. In the first place, all Ostian Carminii whose 
praenomina are preserved are Sex. Carminii, and there is a 
heavy concentration of them among the seviri Augustales: 
(313; 4562.2a: Sex. Carminius Neon, an official shortly after 
200; 4562.3: Sex. Carminius Phili ... ; 4562.7: (Sex.) Car- 
minius Alexander, president of the seviri in 234; cf. also 785). 
Secondly, no filiation or tribe are mentioned in the epitaph of 
Parthenopeus: although a parallel can be cited (332, M. 
Aemilius Hilarianus), the omission of filiation in the funerary 
inscriptions of imperial Ostian notables is highly anomalous 
(inclusion of filiation in Meiggs' duumviral and decurional lists, 
S11ff., would have made them still more serviceable). Third, 
although Meiggs notes that Parthenopeus was quinquennalis of 
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the fabri tignarii of Ostia, the singularity of that fact deserves 
more emphasis: Parthenopeus is the only one of the thirty-two 
known presidents of the builders who was of equestrian and/or 
decurional dignity (for an up to date list of the presidents of the 
fabri tignarii see now A. Licordari, Atti. Accad. Naz. Lincei, 
8th series [class. mor., stor., filol.], 29 [1974] 322-23, where, 
however, the singular status of Parthenopeus is not discussed). 
In every other instance for which we possess controls, the 
builders' presidents were freedmen, and higher status was not 
conferred until the next generation: thus, P. Cornelius Ar- 
chitectianus, decurio, and the M. Licinii, decuriones and 
equites Romani, had freedmen fathers who were presidents of 
the builders (5, after 194; 374, after 204). (For another decurion 
who has been assumed to be a guild president, see the com- 
ments on Sex. Avienius Livianus, above.) 

And thus the question should at least be raised: was Sex. 
Carminius Parthenopeus actually a freedman? There are of 
course numerous exceptions to the stipulation of the lex Visel- 
lia that municipal councillors must be ingenui (cf. AE 1966, 75 
(Larinum); CIL II, 3497 (Aquincum), X, 1209 (Abella); XIV, 
2466 (Castrimoenium): noted by P. Garnsey, The Ancient His- 
torian and his Materials, Essays in honour of C. E. Stevens 
(Gregg International, Hants, England, 1975) 169 with n. 5; and, 
for equites, see A. Stein, Der Romische Ritterstand [Munich 
1927] 117ff.), even though there is as yet no certain parallel 
from Ostia. It is worth remembering that freedmen of particu- 
larly influential families enjoyed social prospects to which 
most liberti could not aspire, and that Sex. Carminius Vetus, 
apparently the last of the line, was consul in 150 (PIR? C 438). 
The family may have had business interests at Ostia. 


P. Celerius P.f.Pal. Amandus (321) 

He had been adlected to the council by his eighteenth year, 
when he died and was voted a public funeral; the costs were 
assumed by his freedman father, P. Celerius P.1. Chryseros. 
Amandus is twice described as a shipbuilder, on the basis of 
the tools which are depicted upon his tombstone (205, 513). 
The implements are perhaps more compatible with the ar- 
chitectural profession, to which Ostia, not surprisingly, contrib- 
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uted numerous specialists: see Pliny NH 36, 102 (M. Valerius 
Ostiensis, who roofed a theater in Rome in the late Republic); 
cf. Meiggs, 211, on the late second-century decurion P. Cor- 
nelius Architectianus and his forbears (5). It would be appro- 
priate if the L. Cornelius L.f. who worked under the direction of 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (cos. 78 B.C., censor 65 B.C.) on the 
Capitoline temple and tabularium at Rome, was of Ostian ex- 
traction: his tribe is Voturia (see G. Molisani, Atti Accad. Naz. 
Lincei 8th series (class. mor., stor., filol.) 26 (1971) 41-49. The 
few known Celerii at Ostia all bear the praenomen Publius: cf. 
792, 793 (in which P. Celerius Faustus and his wife Mucia 
Celestina commemorate their son P. Celerius P.f. Pal Faustus, 
who died at the age of 8), 4845: the gens leaves no trace at 
Ostia after the early second century (Meiggs, 205). 


M. Cornelius M.f.Palat. Valerianus Epagathianus (341) 

At the time of his death during his 12th year, Epagathianus 
was already eques Romanus, decurion, and patronus corporis 
lenunculariorum tabulariorum auxiliariorum (there are sepa- 
rate references to this person, under his different cognomina, 
in the index); his father, M. Cornelius M.f.Palat. Valerianus, 
erected the memorial to Epagathianus and described himself as 
decurio in the same text (341, line 9). Despite Meiggs’ state- 
ment on 513, there is no evidence in this inscription for the 
father’s patronate of the lenuncularii tabularii in 192; but in 251 
i 8 M. Cornelius Valerianus is listed as one of the guild’s six 
equestrian patrons. Dessau tentatively inferred that the two 
men were identical, since they bear the same names (cf. his 
remarks on 341). But in that case it is curious that Valerianus 
should refrain from indicating his own equestrian status in his 
son's memorial while taking care to emphasize that of the 
child; further, as F. H. Wilson was the first to show (PBSR 13 
[1935] 65-66), and as Meiggs himself has noted (323), members 
of the same collegium tend to be homonymous and M. Cornelii 
proliferate within this guild: there are 10 in 152, 23 in 192, and 
the same cognomina tend to reappear. The hazards of identify- 
ing homonymous members of this collegium are well illustrated 
by Dessau's further suggestion (341) that Epagathianus might 
be the same man as the M. Cornel(ius) Valer(ianus) 
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Epagathianus who is listed among the last plebeian members of 
the lenuncularii in 192 (251 viii 25): that requires the unlikely 
supposition that the lowly plebeian member was elevated to 
equestrian rank and enrolled in the ordo decurionum—all be- 
fore his twelfth year. On the other hand, there has been no 
temptation to identify the M. Cornelius Epagathus who was a 
member of the plebs in 192 (251 iv 22) with the homonymous 
quinquennalis perpetuus of the same guild, known from 
another text (250 i 12). Here is the exception which proves the 
rule, since both of these texts are securely dated, and are forty 
years apart. Would temptation have been resisted had the texts 
contained no indication of date? 

Much more plausible on chronological grounds is Dessau's 
suggestion that the Epagathus who was quinquennalis per- 
petuus in 152 (250 1 12) is the same man as M. Cornelius 
Epagathus, curator of the seviri Augustales in 141 (8= ILS 
6154). That wealthy freedman may have paved the way for the 
ascendancy of later M. Cornelii to positions on Ostia's town 
council (cf. Dessau's phrase, on 341: ex eadem familia). But 
the precise connection between the sevir of 141 and the 
twelve-year-old councillor and Roman knight can not be 
specified: the M. Cornelii associated with the lenuncularii 
tabularii of Ostia are an instructive illustration of the 
methodological difficulties inherent in identifying persons who 
happen to be homonymous. 


C. Domitius L.f. Pal. Fabius Hermogenes (4642) 

This late second-century decurion, an eques Romanus, is 
described on 513 as ‘“‘formerly a scriba’’; the detail is omitted 
in the discussion on 211, where, however, it is observed that 
the man's father, L. Fabius Sp(urii) f. Eutychus (sic), was 
employed as lictor and then clerk in the town service” (lictor 
curiatius, scriba cerarius et librarius). Both father and son, 
then, were scribae, but of distinctly different status: the re- 
sponsibilities of the freedman Eutychus were local, whereas 
the freeborn Hermogenes was scriba aedilium curulium (4642, 
. line 3) at Rome; such scribae were normally of equestrian 
standing, like Hermogenes, and were often similarly honored 
in their municipalities (cf. A. H. M. Jones, Studies in Roman 
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Government and Law [New York 1960] 158 with the examples 
listed in notes 41-43). 

. Meiggs further notes that adoption may have improved the 
prospects of Hermogenes, for his initial names are C. 
Domitius. His natural father was magister quinquennalis of the 
fabri tignarii, in whose album of 198 two Domitii are included 
(4569, dec. xii, 2; dec. xvi, 21: their praenomina, however, are 
unknown). Although no other notable C. Domitii are attested 
at Ostia, that praenomen is more common than any other (cf. 
235, 246 col. 7 line 25, 913, 914, 919, 1357; freeborn persons 
attested in 913, 235). The possibility of Ostian connections for 
C. Domitius Dexter (cos. II, 196), the only C. Domitius at- 
tested in PIR? (D 144), ought not to be excluded. See further 
Barbieri, albo senatorio, 51 (no. 203). 


M. Licinii . . . (374) 

In the lists, 514, they are described as ‘‘sons of M. Licinius 
Privatus, freedman."' In fact, as the inscription makes clear 
and Meiggs rightly observes elsewhere (210), both sons and 
grandsons became decuriones, and the grandsons were equites 
Romani as well. 


D. Iunius D.f. Pal. Bubalus Impetratus (4625 + NdSc [1953] 
293, no. 56) 

The second cognomen of this eques is not mentioned in the 
index, in the decurional list (513), nor in the brief discussion on 
211; it is particularly frequent in Africa (I. Kajanto, The Latin 
Cognomina, Helsinki [1965] 18, 76, 296; cf. 256 line 92, 1713 
for Ostian examples), and Bubalus is a variety of wild African 
antelope (Pliny NH 8.38, al., cf. L. Robert, CRAI 1974, 516, 
n. 22). The date of the inscription is late second century (211, 
n. 6); if the origin of the family was ultimately African, that 
would fit well with the growing African domination of Ostian 
markets (e.g., in oil and table ware) during the second half of 
the century, about which we are coming to know more (cf. 
587). Nevertheless, the family had solid Ostian associations: 
three generations of freeborn D. Iunii are attested in one in- 
scription, probably of the second century (1204, a sar- 
cophagus); and the Iunia D.f. Libertas who permitted her 
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freedmen to exploit the profits from her horti, aedificia and 
tabernae during their lifetime (G. Calza, Epigraphica 1 [1939] 
160ff.) was clearly a member of a wealthy and well-established 
family (as the quality of the lettering of the text helps also to 
confirm). 


P. Nonius P.f.Pal. Livius Anterotianus (390,.391) 

The grandmother of this decurion and knight was a Livia 
Marcellina (390); an A. Livius Anteros was magister quin- 
quennalis of the fabri tignarii in the 17th lustrum, which fell 
between 140 and 144: A. Licordari, Atti Accad. Naz. Lincei, 
8th series (class. mor., stor., filol.), 29 (1974) 322, exploiting 
4656 and two unpublished texts, inv. no's 7364, 8221. Licor- 
dari, noticing the collocation of nearly identical names (and it 
may be added that Anteros is most unusual as cognomen at 
Ostia), plausibly identifies the decurion as the grandson of 
these two Livii, and argues that he was adopted by a P. Nonius 
(A. Licordari, ‘“‘Considerazioni sull'onomastica Ostiense,” 
forthcoming). If he is right, Meiggs’ argument (211) for the 
decurion's servile descent is considerably strengthened, since 
we know that A. Livius Anteros was also a freedman sevir 
Augustalis (4656). His manumittor could well have been the 
Ilvir A. Livius Proculus, whose magistracy Meiggs has dated 
to the end of Hadrian's reign (201; cf. also the comments on 
plate xxxviii a); the son of Anteros, apparently patron of the 
fabri tignarii, may also have held a local magistracy (4656, so 
also G. Clemente, ''Il patronato nei collegia dell'impero 
romano,” Studi Class. e orientali 21 [1972] 198, no. 35; cf. also 
Meiggs, 320 n. 1, and his second thoughts, 595). 

The upward mobility of the family required three genera- 
tions, but was compressed within a narrow time-span: the 
freedman Anteros had achieved the presidency of the builders' 
guild by the early 140's, and his grandson's equestrian dignity 
was conferred between 161 and 180. 


? T. Rubrius . . . (4664) 
Although the name of this notable has not been preserved, 
he was commemorated by his father, T. Rubrius Eupator, 
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probably a freedman; it is a safe inference that the son was 
also a T. Rubrius. By the time of his death at a relatively early 
age, he had been adlected to the council, and, apparently 
simultaneously, was designated aedile (decurioni adlecto aedili 
designato); he had also served as q(uaestor) alimentorum and 
as flamen Divi Vespasiani. No other examples of this praeno- 
men are found in association with the few members of the gens 
attested at Ostia: 1551-1555; 5097; cf. 4569 dec. ii, 16; dec. iv 
19, two Rubrii in the builders' guild in 198. It is just possible 
that the Ostian T. Rubrii were freedmen of the family which 
attained a suffect consulship in Vespasian's last year: CIL 
XVI, 24, 8 Sept. 79, T. Rubrius Aelius Nepos. See W. Eck, RE 
Suppl. XIV (1974) 589, no. 15a; cf., for an earlier relative, T. 
Rubrius Nepos, PIR R 96, RE IA, 1172 (no. 22) Rubrius should 
be added to the decurional list, 514. 


? L. Valerius Eutyches (4671) 

Meiggs, following Bloch (NdSc [1953] 289), has restored 
lines 6 and 7 of this fragmentary inscription to read "'eg.R. 
dec(urioni) col. Ost.” (517). Consistency thus requires that he 
be added to the decurional list, 514. His first two names are 
derived from those of the dedicand, apparently his father, a 
sevir Augustalis; he is himself referred to as Eutyches iun(ior) 
in line 6. Since L. Valerii are abundantly attested at Ostia, and 
since the honorand is of late second-century date (cf. line 7, 
flam. divi Ma[rci . . .), no connection can be confidently post- 
ulated between these men and the L. Valeriu[s. . . .] known 
from the Fasti as Ilvir in 127. 


III. pontifices, sacerdotes, flamines 


M. Antius Crescens Calpurnianus (325, 324=ILS 4176) 
Attested as Pontifex Volkani in both 194 and 203, and consul 
early in the third century (Degrassi, FC, 112; cf. PIR? A 781, 
and Barbieri, albo senatorio, 17, no. 34), he belongs to a family 
with few earlier connections at Ostia (observe, however, L. 
Antius Ianuarius, officer of the seviri Augustales after 200, 
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4562.3; and Antius Successus, 1731, probably also of third- 
century date). Like other holders of this, Ostia's most distin- 
guished priesthood (see next entry), he was probably native to 


the city. (His praenomen requires correction in the index, and 
on 177 and 209.) 


M. Umbilius M.f. Arn. Maximinus Praetextatus (unpublished; 
inv. 19866) 

In the year 200 Praetextatus was the recipient of a dedication 
in which he was described as c(larissimus) p(uer), p(atronus) 
c(oloniae sc. Ostiensis), and sacerdos Geni col(oniae); he 
should be added, therefore, to the list of four persons discuss- 
ed under this last rubric on 517, all of whom have been dated 
to the third century. The father of Praetextatus was M. Um- 
bilius Maximinus, attested as a senatorial patron of the corpus 
lenunculariorum Ostiensium in 192 (251= ILS 6175). On all 
this, see Barbieri, albo senatorio, 184-85 (no's 889, 890); fol- 
lowed by R. Hanslik, RE Suppl. IX (1961) 1745. 


Q. Vet[tius Pos]tum(ius) Constanti[us] (132 + inv. 6418) 

This new Pontifex Volkani et aedium sacrarum has been 
known only since 1968 (S. Balbi de Caro, Epigraphica 30 
[1968] 75-82 — AE, 1968, 81); an asterisk on 514 is intended to 
guide the reader to the note on 597, where Meiggs' restoration 
should be corrected to read as follows: Q. Vet[tio Pos]tum(io) 
Constanti[o]. The editor is not explicit as to why she rejected 
(81) Veturius as a possible restoration of the gentilicium: it 
appears to be excluded by the fact that Volk(ani) was almost 
certainly abbreviated in line 2 (for a third-century parallel, cf. 
324— ILS 4176), and also by the restoration in line 3 where, 
however, the actual reading, and hence the date of the text, 
remain uncertain; we can be sure only that the inscription is 
contemporary with Diocletian and Maximian. 

The identity of the new pontifex Volkani is not discussed by 
Balbi de Caro. Was he native to Ostia, like C. Nasennius Mar- 
cellus whom Meiggs has dated to the early third century (47; 
cf. 510)? Q. Vettii in Ostian inscriptions are not numerous, but 
are known from the Flavian period (Vettia Q.f. Severa, married 
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to an Augustalis who later, on Wickert’s hypothesis, was des- 
ignated sevir Augustalis: 4663, with Wickert’s note ad loc.; 
433) and from the third century, when Q. Vettius Aphrodisius 
was quinquennalis of the seviri Augustales in 228: 4652.6, line 
16; cf. line 6; another text cannot be dated (1758). Was he of 
distinguished status, like M. Annius Crescens Calpurnianus 
(discussed above)? Curiosity cannot presently be satisfied: as a 
control, we need to know more about the status and origins of 
Iulius Faustinus, who occupied the pontificate in 251 (352, cf. 
201). In this context, ohserve that the name of one of pueri 
senatorii who sang at the ludi saeculáres in 204 has generally 
been restored I[un]iu[s Fjaustinus; if he were in fact a Iulius 
Faustinus, there may be a family connection between him and 
the pontifex; and it is possible that they are the same person 
(NdSc [1931] 345, line 85= AE 1932, 70= I. B. Pighi, De Ludis 
Saecularibus Populi Romani Quiritium? [Amsterdam 1965] 
243, no. 2; 255, no. 91= PIR? I 750). 


IV. Other Notables 


M. Aurelius Hermes (5340) 

He was the brother-in-law of P. Flavius Pal. Priscus, p(erfec- 
tissimus) v(ir), equestrian procurator, IIvir censoria potestate 
and patron of the colony in the mid third century (4452= ILS, 
9507; for other honors, cf. NdSc [1953] 266, no. 29; Meiggs, 
210; PIR? F 343). His son, M. Aurelius Hermogenes, was also 
of equestrian rank, patron of the colony, and sacerdos Geni 
col(oniae) (5340). These relationships create a strong presump- 
tion in favor of the view that Hermes was himself a local 
notable—a presumption supported by the fact that the ordo 
decurionum, in its commemoration of his son, referred to 
Hermes as p(erfectissimae) m(emoriae) v(ir). Cf. PIR? A 1525. 


L. Cacius Reburrus (413) 
The Iviri and decuriones awarded Sergia Prisca, the mother 
of this man, a public funeral; the gesture was designed to honor 
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the son. The mother’s public funeral certifies that Reburrus 
had embarked upon a distinguished local career: in three of the 
other five attested Ostian examples, the person so honored 
was a decurion or magistrate (321, P. Célerius Amandus, on 
whom see section II above; 375, P. Lucilius Gamala, perhaps 
the most distinguished Ostian of his day; 4642, C. Domitius 
Fabius Hermogenes, on whom see section II above). In one 
other case, the honorand was an Augustalis, but his son, who 

assumed the expense, was first decurion, subsequently IIvir; 
the last case, in which also a woman received the honor, is 

discussed below, under Q. Vergilius Marianus. L. Cacius Re- 
burrus, otherwise unknown, was of Julio— Claudian date: his 

mother's name points to a connection with Cn. Sergius Cn.f. 

Vot. Priscus, who had reached the office of aedile by the time 

of his death (412); the nomenclature of his father, Cn. Sergius 

Anthus, who was a freedman Augustalis, points in turn to the 

newly identified IIvir of 53, [?Cn.] Sergius Florus (F. Zevi,. 
Vestigia 17 [1973] 437; Meiggs, 517); the translation of the 
cognomen into Latin is noteworthy. For early inscriptions of 
the gens Cacia, cf. 308, 702-4, 777 (all from a first-century 

tomb on the Via Ostiense, cf. M. F. Squarciapino, Scavi di 

Ostia III [Rome 1958] 45ff., and see further the comments of 
G. Barbieri, 139; he notes that the texts are “‘sicuramente al- 

quanto posteriori all'età augustea’’). 


L. Calpurnius L.f. Vot. Saturus (415) 

Meiggs has noticed (191) that Saturus is associated in this 
inscription with the descendants of the freedman C. Silius 
Felix Maior, and proposes family connections between 
Saturus and L. Calpurnius L.f. Pal. Chius Felicissimus, the 
son of Chius, a rich and prominent freedman. The suggestion is 
attractive, if a trifle ambiguous: does it imply that Saturus was 
the manumittor of Chius? If so, it is interesting that whereas 
the freeborn descendant of Saturus' freedman was enrolled in 
Palatina, his own tribe was Voturia; yet in the case of the Silii, 
with whom Saturus was in some way associated, the sons of 
the freedman were in Voturia. The discrepancy is perhaps to 
be explained by the fact that the inscription of Chius is of later 
date; he is designated sevir Augustalis on his monument, 
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whereas C. Silius Felix Maior was an Augustalis (for the 
chronological significance of the distinction, see the discussion 
on Tuccius, section I above). Had the practice of assigning 
freedmen to Palatina developed in the interval? It would be 
important to know the earliest date in which freedmen of the 
Ostian Egrilii, whose tribe was Voturia (F. Zevi, MEFR 82 
[1970] 282-85) are found in Palatina (949 and 4899, cited as 
examples by Meiggs, 191, are unlikely to be earlier than the 
second century). In any case, some such explanation of tribal 
assignment is required if the hypothesis of a family connection 
between Saturus and Chius is to be sustained. (For other L. 
Calpurnii at Ostia, cf. 150, 749, 750, 752-55, 4830, 4562.3, 
4562.4: the last two are officers in the seviri Augustales in the 
early third century.) 

Saturus will not be found in the lists of notable Ostians, 
511ff., since Meiggs did not there include aediles unless higher 
office was attested for them. The aedilate was normally pre- 
liminary to membership in the ordo decurionum (e.g., 373, 375, 
400, 401, on which see Q. Plotius Romanus below, 409, 412), 
but in some cases adlection to the ordo came first (332, 349, 
4642), and at least once seems to have been conferred simul- 
taneously (4664, on which see section II above, T. Rubrius). 
The Ostian evidence thus helps to supply a useful corrective to 
the derogatory references of Roman satirists to the status of 
municipal aediles: Juv. 10.102, Pers. 1.130; see further P. 
Garnsey, Social Status and legal Privilege in the Roman Em- 
pire (Oxford 1970) 253-54. 


M. Cipius Vitalis (252 i 4) 

‘* |. the M. Cipii are widely distributed in Ostia. . . '' (323); 
among the lenuncularii tabularii there are 6 M. Cipii in 152, 13 
in 192, and they continue to be associated with the collegium in 
213: (250, 251, NdSc [1953] 278ff.). M. Cipius Vitalis was one 
of two patrons of the lenuncularii pleromarii in 200; the other 
was T. Antistius Favor (252 ii 4). If, as both Dessau and Meiggs 
assume, Antistius is to be identified. with the equestrian of the 
same name who held all the magistracies of Ostia in the Seve- 
ran period (Meiggs, 210, describes him as “Roman knight and 
councillor," but the phrase omnibus honoribus functo in his 
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inscription implies that he had been IIvir as well; cf. 513), and 
if the two patrons of the lenuncularii pleromarii were of similar 
status, then M. Cipius Vitalis, who is mentioned ahead of An- 
tistius, ought at least to have been a member of the ordo. 
Dessau, in his note on 253, observed of M. Cipius Vitalis that 
he was dignitate vix superior to Antistius: it is unlikely, how- 
ever, that his status was inferior. (Cf. G. Clemente, ''Il pa- 
tronato nei collegia dell'impero Romano" Studi Classici e 
Orientali 21 [1972] 195, no. 17, where Vitalis is tentatively, and 
without arguments, assumed to be an eques Romanus.) 

We can accept the conclusion that in comparison with the 
lenuncularii tabularii the pleromarii, especially by the year 
200, were less important: they were probably *'the owners of 
lighters which, now that there were ample quays for a freighter 
to nose up to, had little to do" (L. Casson, ‘‘Harbour and 
River Boats of Ancient Rome," JRS 55 [1965] 35). But the 
further contention that ‘‘neither of their two patrons seems to 
be a man of standing" (Meiggs, 297 followed by Casson, art. 
cit., 35), goes well beyond the evidence in the case of M. 
Cipius Vitalis, and seems directly contradicted in the case of T. 
Antistius Favor. 


M. Marius M.f.Pal. Primitivus (4553) 

"M. Marius Primitivus presents a head or statue of L. 
Verus to the guild (of the Rusticelian ferry service) in 145 on 
the birthday of the emperor Antoninus Pius (4553); in 166 he 
joins with a colleague in a similar bequest on the birthday of L. 
Verus (4554). Another fragment may record further bequests 
by himself and possibly his father to celebrate his appointment 
to the presidency of the guild under Marcus Aurelius (5327- 
28)" (325). But already by 145 Primitivus was aed(ilis) I 
sac(ris) V(olcani); the praetorship and aedileship of the cult 
were preliminary stages in the local cursus honorum, as is 
shown by positions in which they are recorded in Ostian 
careers (178). It follows that by the time at which he assumed 
the guild presidency, Primitivus will certainly have been a 
member of the ordo and probably also have held high office. 
Indeed, he may already have done so by 145, since the letters 
decur. dec. immediately precede the record of the aedileship 
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(4553, line 6). Wickert quite properly registered his surprise 
that such an appointment required a decretum decurionum, 
even though he found himself unable to accept Carcopino’s 
restoration (J. Carcopino, Virgile et les origines d’Ostie [Paris 
1919] 64): [d(ecreto)] decur(ionum) dec(urio), aed(ilis), etc. 

But Meiggs's statement, and these observations, are based 
upon the assumption that the Primitivus who was aedile in the 
cult of Vulcan in 145 is identical with the Primitivus who cele- 
brated this. appointment to the presidency of the ferry service 
under Marcus Aurelius (5327-28). Is the assumption valid? 
First, the inscriptions in question are fragmentary, and Wick- 
ert’s restoration, as he frankly admitted, was highly conjec- 
tural (5327-28, ad loc.). Further, one consequence of the as- 
sumption is that Primitivus, already at the threshold and 
perhaps an occupant of local office in 145, would have had to 
wait twenty years at least before assuming the presidency of 
his guild: that is difficult to believe, even though we know that 
aediles and praetors of the cult of Vulcan could be appointed at 
a very early age (306, age 4; 341, age 12). We have already 
seen, furthermore, that it was unusual for a local notable to 
accept the presidency of a collegium-—an honorary presidency 
or the patronate would be more consonant with his dignitas 
(see section II above, on Sex. Carminius Parthenopeus). But 
the major flaw in the assumption may be identification of per- 
sons who chance to be homonymous: it has been shown above, 
section IT, on M. Cornelius Epagathianus, that this practice is 
particularly vulnerable when the persons concerned (as here) 
are associated with the same collegium. These may well be 
different M. Marii Primitivi; and the homonymous member of 
an unknown guild who is attested in 4565. ii 8, may be yet 
another man. 


Q. Plotius Q.f.Quir. Romanus (400, 401) 

By the time of his death in 141 Romanus had been equo 
publico exornatus (by the Emperor Hadrian), had held the 
aedilate, and had been flamen of the cults of Rome and Augus- 
tus (on its high standing, see 178) and of the deified Titus. 
Although he was therefore probably superior in both age as 
well as honors to P. Celerius Amandus, who was a member of 
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the ordo when he died at age 18 (see section II, above), he does 
not appear in the decurional list, owing to Meiggs' failure to 
include aediles (see also L. Calpurnius Saturus, discussed 
above). Elsewhere, however, it is persuasively suggested that 
the omission of omnibus in the phrase honoribus funct(us) in 
colonia Ostiensi (401) was significant; it means that Romanus 
had: not yet reached the duovirate, nor, apparently, had he 
been adlected to the council (179; cf. also 203). His tribe 
suggests links with Africa; the name of his father, Plotius 
Niger, servile descent. 


Q. Vergilius Marianus (NdSc. [1953] 303, no. 71) 

The wife of Marianus, Voltidia C.1. Moschis, was voted a 
public funeral by the decuriones as a mark of honor to her 
husband. The status of Q. Vergilius Marianus, like that of L. 
Cacius Reburrus (discussed above), is ambiguous: the voting 
of a public funeral is indicative of some distinction, but his 
wife is a freedwoman, and no magistracies or other honors are 
recorded on the tombstone, either for Marianus or for his de- 
scendants. As Bloch has acutely observed (NdSc [1953] 303), 
this inscription is closely associated with 1748, since Q. Ver- 
gilius Apollonius, apparently a freedman of both Marianus and 
of a Q. Vergilius Q.1. Philotimus, is mentioned in both texts. 
Philotimus was a freedman; Marianus was doubtless of com- 
parable status—as, indeed, the lack of filiation on his monu- 
ment confirms. The tribe of freeborn members of the gens was, 
however, Voturia (1748, line 10), which is an indication of a 
relatively early date; another freedman of the gens was active 
in the manufacture of lead pipes, apparently during the FJavian 
period, to which the inscription of Marianus may also belong: 
5309, no’s 6, 8; cf. 2006, and cf. the remarks of Barbieri, NdSc 
(1953) 181 (on no's 7735 a and b). Quintus is the sole attested 
praenomen for the Ostian Vergilii (cf. 1747), who are not rep- 
resented in any of the collegia of the second century: they do 
not appear to have survived the Flavian period. 


Two equites Romani whose names have not been preserved are 
cited on 514; but others are recorded: 359, 4648 (Wickert 
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suggested, ad loc., that he may have been named A. Egrilius 
Faustinus) 5376. In the first and last of these inscriptions the 
phrase omnibus honoribus functus also occurs; and as Meiggs 
rightly infers (513), this means that the persons in question will 
also have held the duovirate. Omnibus honoribus functi whose 
names have not survived are also recorded in 323 a (a 
Claudius) 452; 4672. The phrase has been restored by Dessau 
in 289, the inscription of a quinquennalis of the grain measur- 
ers; that restoration introduces incongruities of status which 
are discussed in section II above, Sex. Avienius Livianus. 

Ornamenta decurionatus were reservcd for wealthy and 
prominent freedmen, whose background in slavery prohibited 
them from holding local magistracies (cf. in general, M. L. Gor- 
don, JRS 21 [1931] 66). To the examples cited on 514 (M. 
Licinius Privatus, 374= ILS 6165; P. Aelius Liberalis, 2045), 
there must now be added the man-—his name ha: ot 
survived—who was apparently sevir Augustalis idem quin- 
quennalis, president of the fabri tignarii, president of the guild 
of wine traders, a navicularius lyntrarius and a numularius 
(sic): see A. Licordari, ‘‘Un’iscrizione inedita di Ostia,” 
Rend. Accad. Naz. Lincei, 8th series (class. mor., stor., filol.), 
29 (1974) 313 ff. 
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D. O. Ross, Jn. Backgrounds to Augustan Poetry: Gallus, Elegy, and 
Rome. Cambridge [Eng.], Cambridge University Press, 1975. Pp. 
viii + 176. 


Professor Ross has three concerns: to.study anew the precise con- 
tribution of Gallus to Roman poetry; to identify more clearly the 
impact this contribution had upon Porpertius in the Monobiblos and 
to investigate how Propertius developed his art away from this 
background; to sketch an historical unity in Augustan poetry by 
taking up once more the apparent opposition between the professed 
poetics of Golden Age writers and the reges et proelia which they 
nevertheless did sing. It is especially in the first two of these pursuits 
that this book is to be commended for its freshness, its provocative 
insights, and its rich argumentation. 

An initial chapter on Catullus illustrates the manner in which 
Roman poets wished to represent an idea, rather than the actual cir- 
cumstances of their lives. Catullus’ poetry is not love poetry; interest 
in Lesbia is sporadic. A metaphor, amicitia, controls the epigrams in 
the last part of the collection. Seductively modern, Catullus is in truth 
a Republican whose interest it is to analyze relationships in the lan- 
guage of the formal code of behavior that governed Rome's social and 
political life. 

From Catullus, Roman poetry looks forward; from the Bucolics, we 
turn back. Gallus lies between. In B. 6 Gallus will not leave elegy and 
begin to write aetiological poetry like the aition of the Grynean grove. 
Propertius 2.10.25-26 seems to support this view, for it appears to 
equate elegy with the river Permessus (by which Gallus wanders in B. 
6) and to distinguish both of these from Hesiod and Ascra. However, 
in 2.13.4 Ascraean poetry is clearly Propertius' province. There is no 
opposition between elegy and Hesiod, between the Permessus and the 
place of Hesiod's epiphany: Theog. 5-7 sets Permessus on Helicon. 
Gallus wandering by the Permessus already has written Hesiodic- 
Callimachean poetry for which he is now being rewarded. (Why Prop- 
ertius in 2.10 does make the distinction he does is discussed below.) 

Gallus did not write epyllia, only elegies: Euphorion, cited by B. 
10.50 (Chalcidico versu), was of interest to Gallus for his intellectual 
style and the content of his poems, not for his metrics. Euphorion did 
not write elegies (of five hundred verses left from his work, there is 
not one pentameter nor even a part of one); Gallus appears only in the 
canons of elegiac poets. Servius says that Gallus was interested in 
Euphorion and in elegy: there is no need to infer that Gallus wrote two 
types of poetry. If there had been an epyllion on the Grynean grove, 
we should have heard of it. Gallus first wrote in the manner of Cal- 
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limachus and Euphorion, and in his poetry the pastoral element was 
marked; then he came to explore the effects of passion. Bucolics 6 and 
10 sequentially reflect this development. Gallus is the link we desire 
between the non-''subjective'" romantic poetry of Catullus and the 
poet-lover, the servus amoris we find in Propertius. The “‘sickness’’ 
of the lover whom medicina can not relieve was Gallus' invention, cf. 
B. 10.60. The Gallus ofthe Monobiblos is no doubt the poet himself: in 
1.5.27-28, medicina and Gallus' distress are set side by side; and in 
1.2.7-8, medicina is a keynote for Propertius’ first book which is 
recapitulated in his address to Maecenas in 2.1.57-58. Milanion in 
Propertius 1.1 parallels Gallus in B. 10: both were drawn from Gallus' 
Amores (R.'s title). Milanion offers a Gallan program for the first book 
which is borne out in 1.18. 

The chapters on Propertius offer new possibilities for the criticism 
of this poet. His movement away from Book One and eventually into 
Book Four need not be taken as evidence of ‘‘increasing maturity” or 
as ‘‘conversion’’ to Augustanism. He simply had carried Gallus as far 
as Gallus could be carried. One direction remained: to turn again 
toward Callimachus. The great number of recusationes in Propertius 
are not intended, perhaps, so much for maintaining his independence 
from Maecenas and Augustus as they are meant to define ever more 
precisely his relationship to Gallus and Callimachus. In 2.1.3-4 he 
rejects Calliope and Apollo (indirectly freeing himself from Orpheus 
and Linus, the poetic symbols attached to these gods); he thus sets 
himself apart from the early Gallan (Callimachean-Hesiodic) heritage 
which we find in B. 6. Instead, he erects his love as his inspiration and 
lectures Maecenas on medicina (the Gallan tradition shown in B. 10.) 
This underlies the separation of Permessus and Helicon in 2.10: 
Amor, not Callimachean precedent, inspires him to write. But in 3.1 
he predicts his fame as a Callimachean, and 3.3 is a palinode to 2.1 as 
Calliope and Apollo set him on his new course. 

The most obvious objection that may be raised against R. is that in 
his reconstruction of Gallus, his thinking is circular. He sees what is 
common to Propertius and B. 6 and 10, and then assumes it was 
originally Gallan. Then he says what Gallus wrote. After this he cites 
Propertius to prove that Gallus wrote it. R. admits the impression this 
procedure must create (107) but defends his thesis by the facts that 
Propertius 1.1 is derivative (so it becomes legitimate to inquire from 
what source) and that Vergil and Gallus were close. In all, it is most 
pleasant to break free from the paralysis that has set in during recent 
decades when we were afraid to trust what stood plain before our 
eyes. 


W. R. NETHERCUT 
Universrry Or TEXAS AT AUSTIN 
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Tony WoopMan AND Davip Wrsr, eds., Quality and Pleasure in Latin 
Poetry. Cambridge, Eng. and New York, Cambridge University 
Press, 1975. Pp. 166. $11.95. 


This is a collection of essays on various Latin poems by eight schol- 
ars, including the editors Woodman and West. The rationale for such 
a collection is not immediately apparent, for the essays have little in 
common: ‘“The work of six different poets appears here, and several 
different types of poetry. There are eight different contributors, and 
therefore eight different approaches (vii).'' The approaches, however, 
are not entirely dissimilar, as the editors' summary in the Epilogue 
demonstrates. The contributors are attempting to unite traditional ap- 
proaches to classical texts with the methods of modern literary criti- 
cism, eliminating at the same time useless pedantry and over-active 
flights of the imagination. This is a valid aim, but not a novel one. 
Editors and contributors alike, however, seem to feel that they are 
breaking new ground—a fact which perhaps accounts for an occa- 
sional defensive or strident note in some of the essays. At times the 
polemic is gratuitous (e.g. Bramble's attack on New Criticism, 82-83), 
at times mysterious: ''But our awareness of the form or category of a 
poem should not blind us (as it blinds some scholars) to even more 
important considerations . . ." (Woodman, 117). 

The volume is intended to serve students as well as scholars, and to 
that end includes explanations of technical terms in the text and foot- 
notes as well as a Literary Index. The idea is laudable, its execution 
less so. Scholars will be irritated when they turn to a promising foot- 
note (at the end of the volume) only to find a definition of chiasmus or 
assonance; students will be dismayed when they are told in a paren- 
thesis on p. 5 that they can find the meaning of polyptoton on p. 
70—in the middle of a paragraph in another essay. The solution would 
be to refer the student to a glossary by denoting terms to be explained 
with asterisk or italics. 

In the first essay, ‘‘Venusta Sirmio: Catullus 31," Francis Cairns 
demonstrates that Catullus! poem on his homecoming to Sirmio 
achieves its appearance of unstudied spontaneity of emotion througli 
complex techniques of poetic craftsmanship, which he analyzes in 
some detail. His discussion is an excellent introduction to the com- 
plexities that lurk beneath the surface of Catullan lyric. 

E. J. Kenney (‘‘Vivida Vis: Polemic and ‘Pathos in Lucretius 1.62- 
101’’) presents a close reading of the verses indicated, with attention 
to structure, imagery, meter and patterns of sound. Again, a useful 
essay, for Kenney's analysis shows how to approach a Lucretian 
passage and what to look for. Most interesting is his discussion of the 
attribution of head and expression to religio at 1.64-65, which he 
relates to other personifications of fear (4.172-73) and care (5.1207- 
1208) and ultimately to the characterization of Epicurus as a ''de- 
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stroyer of monsters'' in the prooemium of Book 5. The point is impor- 
tant; more so is the principle implied, that Lucretius is continuously 
developing and explaining his ideas and images in such a way that we 
need to have seen the whole of Lucretius in order to grasp a part. 

Gordon Williams’ running commentary on the Fourth Eclogue (‘A 
Version of Pastoral: Virgil, Eclogue 4°’) is most interesting when it 
adduces parallels with Theocritus and Catullus, least so when it 
paraphrases the text. Williams' comments on the historical 
background are helpful; it seems misleading to include them under the 
heading, ‘‘The ‘Meaning’ of the Poem." 

R.O.A.M. Lyne introduces his analysis of the end of the First 
Georgic (‘Scilicet et Tempus Veniet: Virgil, Georgics 1.463-514"") 
with a brief discussion of the colunus and his world, whose positive 
values he sees as negated and perverted at the conclusion of Book I. 
This is a more imaginative essay than its predecessors. Its greatest 
value lies in its recognition of the pessimism and unresolved am- 
biguities in the poem—Virgil’s attitude to Octavian, the gods, the 
"*guilt" of the Roman people. 

David West (‘Of Mice and Men: Horace Satires 2.6.77-117°’) has 
presented an entertaining study of Horace's fable as an ''an- 
thropomorphic joke," analyzing it as a complex parody, with mock 
heroic overtones, of human dietetic and philosophical pretensions. 
This is one of the best essays in the volume; the discussion of Henry- 
son (78-80) could have been omitted. 

John Bramble (**Cui non Dictus Hylas Puer? : Propertius 1.20) 
places Propertius' treatment of the story of Hylas in the Alexandrian 
tradition of Theocritus, and shows that Propertius’ narcissistic Hylas, 
susceptible to erotic temptation, ''is finally seduced by his own ap- 
pearance (91).”’ 

Guy Lee's discussion of Tibullus (‘Otium cum Indignitate: Tibul- 
lus 1.1") is excellent. He comes to grips with the fact that the two 
major sections in 1.1, life in the country and love of Delia (1-40 and 
51-78, in his analysis), in fact have little to do with each other, and 
shows how Tibullus has artfully modulated between them (41-50). His 
treatment of Tibullus' use of military vocabulary makes an important 
contribution to our understanding of Tibullan language and wit. Lee's 
Propertian parallels are apt, but more could have been made of Tibul- 
lus' use of 1.1 as a riposte and challenge to Propertius 1. 

Tony Woodman (‘‘Exegi Monumentum: Horace, Odes 3.30°’) dis- 
cusses Horace's monumentum as a tombstone and 3.30 as its inscrip- 
tion. Particularly valuable is his discussion of the controversial situ of 
line 2: ‘‘... the truth is that the word's meaning changes as our 
reading of the poem progresses (118)."' 


JuLIA HAIG GAISSER 
Bryn Mawn COLLEGE 
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HELMUT Rix. Historische Grammatik des Griechischen. Darmstadt, 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1976. Pp. xvii + 297. DM 
39.50. 


Rix’ grammar is intended as a student’s introduction to the histori- 
cal and comparative study of Greek. The student will indeed profit 
greatly from this book’s independence of doctrine, which is a refresh- 
ing change from, and a useful addition to, the Brugmann-based Buck 
and the inbred French handbooks. He will learn of advances in lin- 
guistic theory and in Greek linguistics that have been made since 
Schwyzer. He will also find express statements that certain areas 
require more research (34: origin of o-grade and long-grade; 63: fate of 
*-yw- and *-wy-; 70, 73: laryngeal problems; 120: dual endings; 149: 
IE origin of columnar accent; 192: paradigmatic categories of IE verb; 
etc.). Finally, he will be exposed to diverse new examples for 
phonological rules. 

However, as a ''structural restatement,” Rix’ book will be useful to 
the specialist as well as to the student, since Rix often suggests origi- 
nal formulations which put familiar problems of Greek linguistics in a 
new light. 

We may distinguish three general areas in which Rix represents an 
advance beyond Schwyzer. The-first is in the use of structural linguis- 
tic theory, especially as represented by Hjelmslev, Hoenigswald, and 
Martinet. Rix prefaces the sections on phonology and morphology - 
with a sketch of the relevant structuralist thought, and makes consis- 
tent use of these concepts throughout the presentation. Thus he dis- 
tinguishes where Greek accentuation is distinctive from where it 1s 
not (43, 124, 200), and does the same for IE ablaut grades (in the noun, 
at least: 118, 121, 122, 124). Attention is paid to Greek innovations 
which fill holes in the system (50: new /a/) or which merge with inheri- 
tances (47: new i-diphthongs; 51: new long diphthongs; 126-27 new 
ablaut patterns, etc.). The definition of analogy as proportional al- 
lomorph substitution (22, 114) removes the mystery from the 
. mechanism, if not from the cause, of this phenomenon. 

The influence of the ‘‘heute mit guten Gründen bevorzugte genera- 
tive Phonologie” (into which Rix regrets not having had time to con- 
vert the book (xiv)) can be felt through the phonology. For instance, 
Rix refuses to treat the phoneme as any sort of a minimal phonological 
unit. This, however, leads to circularity in the definition (12): 
phonemes may be defined only by means of contrast, not by the fact 
that they are made up of, or differ from each other by at least one, 
distinctive feature. These latter facts are rather a consequence of the 
existence of the distinctive features, which are themselves arrived at 
by analysing the phonemes. Furthermore, must the phonemes be ar- 
ranged according to distinctive features to form a phonologic system? 
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Surely arrangements based on e.g. alternations, distribution, or even 
frequency are also phonologic systems. 

The influence of generative phonology is also evident in Rix' use of 
an "elsewhere"! formulation in describing the development of the 
labiovelars (87). This brings out the important fact that the normal 
treatment in Greek is labial, which previous discussion has usually 
left unexpressed. This realisation is important not only because it may 
be added to the interesting list of features linking Greek with the 
Oscan-Umbrian branch of Italic (e.g. cultural" vocabulary: O. aet-, 
ner-, pur-; Latin, as is well known, shares ''cultural' vocabulary 
with Celtic and Germanic), but because of the support it gives to the 
notion that the Aeolic group is of relatively recent origin. The Aeolic 
development *kVe > sre is not merely a "choice" , but a distinct innova- 
tion, consisting in the loss of the *kve > re rule. The former presence 
of the rule is assured by relic forms like te. 

' While on the subject of dialectal relations, it would be important to 
see Rix back up his statement (8) that Greek is phonologically particu- 
larly close to Iranian. 

The concept of distribution is handled awkwardly, not only in the 
discussion on p. 13, but all through the book. E.g. the description of 
coexisting sets of contracted and uncontracted vowel sequences as 
**inhaltlich bedingte Allomorphe"' (54) is no improvement over a more 
orthodox interpretation as free variants. Furthermore, when discuss- 
ing alternative IE case endings (e.g. loc. sg. *-i vs. zero), are *-m, -ns 
(beside *-m, -ns) really worthy of separate notice in a structural 
grammar? Finally, after a lucid presentation of the complementary 
distribution and identical function of long-grade and *-s in the 
nominative singular of R-stems (118, 121), Rix does not draw the 
conclusion that one proto-morpheme (*-s) underlies both, despite his 
call for a search for the origins of the lengthened grade (34). 

The second area of progress is in the consistent use of laryngeal 
theory. Rix follows Benveniste et al. in the belief that considerations 
of root structure are alone enough to justify positing laryngeals (68). 
This unreasonable practice has two origins. The first is an inherent 
danger of internal reconstruction. Consistency forces us to make ex- 
clusive use of a single hypothesis, at the price of ignoring possible 
mergers. Since Anatolian has shown us that certain instances of *a- 
may be rewritten *Ae-, we ignore the possibility that *a- may repre- 
sent a merger of * Ae- and *a- (hit. hark-, grk. doy- vs. appa, àzó). The 
other source of this practice was Benveniste's desire to segment IE 
into a structure of a regularity inconceivable in a natural language. Of 
course, it is not the fact that our understanding of typology is too 
fragmentary to be a trustworthy guide in reconstruction which damns 
such a segmentation. Rather, the theory is disproven by its own un- 
productivity. The ''suffixes" and ‘‘enlargements’’ do not form a 
coherent system, and interesting etymological connections between 
the triliteral roots we arrive at are few. In the end, the theory accounts 
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for no data beyond that on which it was set up. But once we abandon 
the quest for one single root shape, there remains no reason at all to 
posit laryngeals on systematic grounds. We may continue to recon- 
struct proto-phonemes only on the basis of actual linguistic evidence. 

As to the integration of the laryngeals in the IE phonemic system, it 
is surprising that Rix does not line up *E, A, and O with *k', k, and 
k", since *A was clearly further back in articulation than *E, and *O 
was yet further back and rounded. Thus the laryngeals are put on a 
plane with the spirant *s. Allophones of *s indeed showed effects in 
the daughter languages similar to those of the laryngeals, e.g. disap- 
pearing while lengthening (Vedic midhá-) and coloring (Vedic medha-, 
n. pl. -o) adjacent vowels. 

Rix’ presentation of the laryngeals in relation to Sievers’ law is too 
surface-phonetic. He at no point indicates that the IE prevocalic 
sequence *RR has two origins: postheavy *R, and *RH. As a result, 
his rules are not maximally general. When discussing *i, u in the 
environment T. HV, he states: ‘‘Intervokalisch ist in allen Ein- 
zelsprachen der Laryngal durch /i/ bzw. /u/ ersetzt, wenn einer der 
benachbarten Vokale /i/ oder /u/ war; sonst ist er geschwunden . . ."' 
(38, cf. also 71). This formulation does have its advantages, since, 
besides producing *iye from *iHe, it allows him to derive *eyi from 
*eHi (as in Vedic rayí-). It also provides indirect support for a change 
*yH > *yy, which he proposes (74) to make sense of the thematic 
optative (1 sg. -ora < *-oyym < *-oyEm; 3 sg. -o1 < *-oyit < *-oyyt < 
*-oyEt; without Rix’ suggestion we would derive -oa and -oe; cf. 233, 
262). But when discussing the treatment of *r, l, m, n in the same 
environment, which is phonologically identical, Rix' formulation of 
the outcome is ‘‘gr. /a/ + /r, l, m, n/; ebenso in den übrigen Ein- 
zelsprachen (soweit feststellbar; abweichend ai. ir ur, aw. ar für /r,]/ + 
[o/) (74). Of course the simple rule *RHV > *RRV explains all, even 
the **abweichende" Indo-Iranian development (Rix by no means de- 
nies the existence of the *RR of Sievers origin (30)). The separation of 
clearly related phenomena is not helpful. 

The third matter in which Rix' book represents an advance over 
previous work is in the application to nominal ablaut of an investiga- 
tory framework devised by Karl Hoffmann and his students, based on 
Kuiper's Notes on Vedic Noun-Inflection. Kuiper, building on previ- 
ous work of H. Pedersen, set up a proterodynamic (accent and full- 
grade shift from root to suffix) and a hysterodynamic (accent and full- 
grade shift from suffix to ending) inflectional type. He was thus able 
to explain many isolated, anomalous Indo-Iranian nominal forms, as 
well as making sense of more common IE paradigms. E.g. when ap- 
plied to the problem of the existence of two types of genitive for 
nouns in *-is *-yos (Vedic ávyas, oidc) and *-eys (Vedic matés, 
Oscan aiteis)), the scheme accounts for the first as the hysterodynamic 
genitive, from a paradigm (where X = a root) nom. X-ey-s, gen. X-y- 
ós, and for the second as the proterodynamic genitive (X-i-s, X-éy-s). 
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The actual existence of the predicted hysterodynamic nominative 
(xÓ, hit. zahhais) provides additional support for the theory. 

To Kuiper’s framework, Rix adds acrodynamic (accent etc. fixed 
On root), mesodynamic (accent etc. fixed on suffix), and am- 
phidynamic (accent etc. shifts from root to ending) inflectional types. 
He is thus able to include riot only athematic, ablauting T- and 
R-stems, but also thematic and ‘‘a’’ -stems (where the framework 
does not add anything new to our understanding), and, theoretically, 
verbal inflection in general. Rix does not take this last step: compare 
his treatment of the type xefuaz (208) with Narten’s convincing expla- 
nation using the framework in Pratidanam (Kuiper festschrift). 

The benefits of the application of this “‘Erlanger ablaut theory” to 
Greek include not so much the explanation of anomalous forms as the 
prediction of the origins of allomorphs, and formalisation of the direc- 
tion of ‘‘analogy’’. In general, however, the reasoning in Greek is less 
convincing than in Indo-Iranian. Underlying this is not just that qual- 
itative as well as quantitative ablaut must be taken into account, but 
rather the fact that Rix’ interpretation of these matters is basically that 
of Hirt. Thus the statement that Greek third declension nouns origi- 
nally showed *e in the nominative of hystero- and mesodynamic, and 
*o in acro-, protero- and amphidynamic paradigms (150) is only a 
terminologic variation of Hirt’s idea that accented syllables had 
e-grade, unaccented o-grade. Although Hirt's reasoning was a great 
advance for the time, it was not free of the inherent danger in internal 
reconstruction mentioned above. Once Hirt saw that o-grade was on 
occasion dependent on accent, he proceeded on this assumption ex- 
clusively. In the end, this left him unable to distinguish between zero- 
grade and o-grade. Although Rix admits morphologic conditioning in 
the abstract (33-34), he is reluctant not to use the phonological expla- 
nation when it comes down to details. He is thus left in the same 
position as Hirt (34, 123). 

Furthermore, the equation of ictus and full-grade, and the reasoning 
that since each word contained only one accented syllable, it could 
contain only one full-grade vowel, leads to the reanalysis of many 
excellently attested IE forms as identical independent innovations, 
which must be replaced with unattested hypothetical reconstructions. 
Thus, to return to i-stem inflection, a nom. pl. *-eyes (as in the word 
for ‘‘three’’) is impossible to derive by Rix’ ablaut theory. One may 
assert that the ending *-es is non-ablauting, but this is proven false 
by the occurrence of this plural morpheme in the polymorphemic ac. 
pl. (*-ns) and loc. pl. (*-is-) endings. Rix invokes an unmotivated 
analogic replacement of *-y- by *-ey- already in Indo-European (155). 
Similarly, Rix is unable to accept the Baltic-Greek a-stem accentual 
agreements as inherited, since he cannot derive -dc, lith. -6s from 
*-eAes (132). He must accept Kurylowicz' argument that this system 
of agreements is due to chance and analogy (29, 44). This is unfortu- 
nate, since even the Baltic-Greek disagreements are valuable evi- 
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dence for the laryngeal theory, e.g. ac. sg. -áv, lith. -à < *-eAm 
alternating in sentence sandhi with *-eAm. 

Despite these criticisms (others might be added: it is not always 
clear why Rix assigns a word to a particular ablaut class, e.g. àv7jg is 
taken as hysterodynamic (125): is -yo a suffix?), what is really impor- 
tant is that Rix sets up coherent hypotheses which may be evaluated 
and improved upon. This is much more productive than mere lists of 
differing analogical outcomes. 

It should be clear by now that Rix encourages the reader to 
reexamine his own opinions on numerous problems of Greek gram- 
mar, and provides new solutions to many of them. 


GEORGE DUNKEL 


THE Jouns HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Pitre Tyrer. The Persian Wars of the 3rd Century A.D. and Roman 
Monetary Policy, A.D. 253-68. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
1975. Pp. 88. DM 24. (Historia-Einzelschriften, Heft 23) 


From the standpoint of pure economic history, numismatic evi- 
dence has probably more to tell about the 3rd century after Christ than 
any other period in antiquity. At no other time was coinage so unsta- 
ble and so eloquent a reflection of the financial decline of a ruling 
power. Beginning with the introduction of the debased antoninianus 
early in the century, we can chart its progressive further debasement, 
almost on a yearly basis, till by mid-century its “‘silver’’ alloy had 
come close to containing no silver at all. To understand the policies 
that governed this debasement is to understand much about the con- 
temporary state of the Empire itself. 

Huge hoards, containing thousands of these antoniniani, provide 
the material by which it is theoretically possible to reconstruct the 
imperial directives that year by year and mint by mint determined the 
relative quantity of coinage to be struck and its ever fluctuating stan- 
dard of weight and quality of alloy. The study of this material is as 
complex and tedious as the coinage itself, entailing the metallurgical 
analysis and statistical comparison of vast numbers of antoniniani of 
different types, dates, places of mintage, and area of circulation. The 
reviewer can only admire the diligence and intellectual curiosity of 
such scholars as Philip Tyler who have risen to this demanding chal- 
lenge. 

To be sure, Tyler’s monograph marks only a beginning. He has 
restricted his analyses to the time of Gallienus and then only to the 
contents of two hoards, one from the Western Empire, the other of 
antoniniani that circulated in the East. Even within these limitations a 
number of his deductions are tentative and require further investiga- 
tion along the lines he has defined. However his chief conclusion 
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(which had been provisionally anticipated by P. Le Gentilhomme) 
may now be regarded as historical fact. It is that during the middle 
part of the century the coinage issued for the Eastern portion of the 
Empire had a consistently higher silver content than that minted for 
use in the West. The East was so favored, Tyler explains, because the 
imperial money had to compete with the local coinage of the Eastern 
cities and because the wealthier, urbanized Eastern provinces were 
probably recognized as being of greater actual importance for imperial 
revenues and military manpower. They were also the most exposed to 
the Persian threat on the Empire's eastern flank. 

Despite its title, the monograph is entirely a numismatic treatise of 
the most technical sort: a 26-page essay to which are appended 87 
pages of plates, lists, and tables that record the raw data of the 400 
antoniniani Tyler has had meticulously analyzed. The Persian Wars 
come in for mention on only five pages, and the historical background 
in general is assumed, not discussed. The author pays a good deal 
more attention to numismatic methodology and techniques of metal- 
lurgical analysis. But this is not to say that 3rd-century historians will 
not find much here of interest. The antoninianus is one of the most 
difficult coinages of the ancient world. Thanks to Tyler, his predeces- 
sors, and co-workers, the antoniniani are gradually yielding their very 
exact historical secrets. 


Joun H. KROLL 
Tur UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 


E. Lamperz, ed. Porphyrius: Sententiae ad intelligibilia ducentes. 
Leipzig, Teubner, 1975. Pp. Ixxviii + 89. (Bibliotheca scriptorum 
Graecorum et Romanorum Teubneriana) 


Porphyry's little treatise ’"Agoguai zoóg tà vontd, or, as one might 
render it, ‘launching-points for the intelligible world’, is a curious and 
rather unsatisfactory work, though full of interest for the insights it 
gives into Porphyry's perception of the meaning of Plotinus' doctrine, 
and into the first steps in the process of the scholastic formalisation of 
that doctrine. At first sight the "Agoouaí (commonly Latinised as 
Sententiae) appear to be a systematic set of principles, like Proclus’ 
later Elements of Theology. We begin, in a businesslike way, with the 
principle that ** All body is in a place, while none of those things which 
are in themselves incorporeal is as such in a place.” The next thirteen 
sententiae are of this sort, but in no strict logical order. At sent. 5 
Porphyry turns to the Soul, and indeed much of the treatise concerns 
the Soul and its relation to body (Sent. 10 comprising the famous 
principle sávra pév év nãow,! add’ oixtíogc tH éxaovot ovoia, the 


1 Lamberz adopts here the reading of œw over that of a (ody éuolws ast 
voobutev v xow). I am not sure that he is right. The a version seems the 
lectio difficilior. 
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precise implications of which were an occasion of dispute between 
Porphyry and later Platonists, beginning with Iamblichus). At about 
sent. 13, however, and definitely from 20 on, the sententiae become 
longer and more discursive, breaking out in such passages as 29 (on 
the survival of the lower soul, or pneuma), 32 (on the Virtues) or 40 
(on the characteristics of intelligible essence) into short treatises 
covering several modern pages. Most of the work consists of elabora- 
tions of Plotinian themes, some sententiae being largely verbatim 
transcriptions of parts of particular treatises, e.g. 18 and 20-21 of Enn. 
3.6, 32 of Enn. 1.2, and 36-37 of Enn. 6.4. Of the Enneads, the most 
frequently used tractates are in fact 3.6 (7, 15-18, 20-21), 4. 3-4 (6, 
27-29, 33), and 6.4-5 (3, 8, 29, 34-41, 44). One could almost say that the 
Sententiae are based upon these treatises, though many other pas- 
sages are used as well, mostly from the Fifth Ennead. However, apart 
from a tendency to pass from a discussion of psyche to nous at sent. 
33, the work has no strict formal structure uniting its 44 sections that 
is evident at least to this reviewer. 

The Sententiae have been edited in the Teubner series before, by B. 
Mommert in 1907. Mommert, who was a student of Wilhelm Kroll’s, 
did this initially as a doctoral dissertation, and did, by general agree- 
ment, a rather poor job. Already in 1909 there were calls for it to be 
re-done. In this area of Classical scholarship things tend to stand for 
many decades, good or bad, and to have this work re-done in the same 
series after less than 70 years is an unusual boon. 

Mommert had made, for a start, an inadequate survey of the man- 
uscripts. In particular, he had missed Marcianus gr. 519, though he 
used an offspring of this, Vat. gr. 1737. Lamberz shows Marc. gr. 519 
(W) to be the head of one tradition, Mommert also neglected 
Neapolitanus III E 19 (N), one chief representative of the other tradi- 
tion. He also did not collate with sufficient care the mss. that he did 
examine, and was rather too ready (not unnaturally) to accept the 
frequently oversubtle emendations of Kroll. 

Lamberz has put the manuscript tradition on a much sounder foot- 
ing, showing that three manuscripts are of prime significance, W, N 
and U (Vat. gr. 237), N and U being descendants of a common hypar- 
chetype, and that the tradition of Stobaeus and Psellus, both of whom 
quote the Sententiae extensively, is of independent importance. He 
has presented in general a sound and judicious text, accepting in fact 
many of the emendations of Kroll and Mommert, though rejecting a 
number which I agree with him to be unnecessary or rash. I find little 
to quarrel with in his choice of readings, though sometimes he might 
have been bolder, I feel, in dealing with loci vexati. In sent. 16, for 
example, what Porphyry surely wants to say at p.7, 9 is that neither 
sense perception nor intellection occurs without phantasia of some 
sort, so something like the reading of a, as emended by Usener, 
would seem indicated, e.g. xai ore ai aloĝýosis FEwmOev üvgv 
qavraoíag ote ai vonoets GAAn not’ Éyévovrto. 

In sent. 32, which is, as I have said, a virtual transcription of Enn. 1 
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2, I do not see how o86é rò àzooaíostov (34, 8) can stand without a 
governing verb. Mommert seems right to insert £yovoóv from 
Plotinus. This whole passage, incidentally, is of interest as an example 
of Porphyry's practising minor stylistic laundering of Plotinus. Por- 
phyry writes doov ueyol qgavraoíag xgoztetobtc tig xavà tous Üzvovg 
for ócov uertà qavraaíag nootunots xal tavtycs—if that is really 
what Plotinus wrote. 

In all cases, however, Lamberz provides the proper information 
upon which emendation can be based, and that is all that can be asked 
of a responsible editor. He provides in the apparatus a comprehen- 
sive listing of the fontes (chiefly passages from the Enneads) and 
testimonia (particularly Michael Psellus, but also references to Proc- 
lus' Elements), and completes the work with a useful index verborum. 
The edition is further enriched by a number of plates of the mssf 

While warmly welcoming this new edition, I must say that I 
would welcome even more warmly a detailed commentary on this 
little work, which would fix its place in the Platonic tradition and form 
the basis for a badly needed clarification of Porphyry's doctrinal posi- 
tion. In fact, as Lamberz reports (Intro., Ixxi, such a commentary 
is currently being completed by no less a Plotinian scholar than H-R. 
Schwyzer. I look forward to its appearance. 
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